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PREFACE. 



Ih the following pages the writer has endeayoured to observe a medium 
between the laborious amplification of the county history and the fUmsy 
generalities of the common guide book. He has not touched upon the arid 
demesnes of parochial or manorial history ; nor has he usurped the functions 
of the genealogist^ and crowded his pages with long dull pedigrees. But he 
has ventured more into statistical detail than is usual in books of this kind, 
and he has also given historical and biographical sketches with a greater ful- 
ness. He has sought to show something of the past as well as the present of 
the Isle- of Wight ; and not only to provide the tourist with a convenient 
manual, but the resident with a useful book of reference. 

He would hope that he has laid down a plau which will be equally 
agreeable to both classes of readeis. The tourist will find his rotUes marked 
out with the utmost accuracy of detail, and will know where to look and 
what to look for. The resident will find a mass of facts relative to his own 
parish, his own church, his own town, or his own village. Both will have] 
bdbre them a new and original histoiy of the island, — embodying, it is be- 
lieved, much novel information and valuable matter— an account of its 
antiquities, an alphabetical guide to its churches, and concise illustn^ 
tions of its natural and geological curiosities. They will also have the opinions, 
upon points of scenery or historical associations, of the best authors who 
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have written about the island^ or, indeed, in any way alluded to it ; for 
it has been the desire of the Editor to give the opinions of others rather 
than liis own. 

In the prosecution of his task he has consulted upwards of one hundred 
and thirty authorities, has burrowed among the manuscript treasures of the 
British Museum, and patiently recorded the results of his personal observa- 
tion. He Yentiu:es, therefore, to hope that he puts forth, in the following 
pages, much that is new and interesting, and that they form a monograph on 
the island which will be received with indulgence both by the critics and 

the public. 

W. H. D. A. 

LONDOS, 1862. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



L Separated from the mainlaad by a nairow strait or channel of nnequal 
width, vaiying from five miles to three qnartens of a mile, lies the lale of 
Wight 

** Of an the sonfhern ides who holda the Ughert ptace^ 
And erennore halih teen tbe greaCit la Britain'i graoek** 

J>RATTOV. 

Of " an iir^dajr, ihomboidal form/' its northern apex pointing almoet directly 
to the month of the Southampton Water; in length, from east to west, 
about 22^ miles ; in breadth, at its mdest part, from Oowes to St, Catherine 
Point, upwards of 13 miles ; it occapies an azea of 136 square miles, or 
98,320 statute acres (92,702, according to some authorities), and had a popula- 
tion, in 1861, of 55,362 sools.* The circomference of the island may be roughly 
estimated at 60 miles, though the yoyage round it most be calculated at 66. 

2. To the north its shores are generally low and shelving ; to the east, 
south, and south-west^ they tower into formidable and precipitous cliffs, vary- 
ing from 400 to 700 feet in height A bold range of chalk hills, or dowru, nms 
through the whole island, from east to west, like a gigantic backbone. From 
this striking chain branches off, about half way, another range of heights, 
^hich, running southward, terminates in the abrupt headland of St. Catherine 
Point ; and here conmiences a third range, fdlowing the coast line as far 
as Shanklin, and the promontory of East End. The scenery of the eastern 
division of the island is generally of a diversified character— abrupt hills, 
deep shadowy vales, and broad green meadows succeeding each other in rapid 
and picturesque succession. In the western division the northern district 
is flat and monotonous, relieved only by the young firs of Parkhurst and the 
pleasant fields of Newtown ; but the southern landscape and the extreme 
vest are again distinguished by a delightful alternation of hill and valleyc 

3. The principal rivers, or rather streams, are the Mannr a (from the Latin 
^^^w, midmost, middle), which, dividing the island into two nearly equal 

* The population, in 1861, amonnted to 55,862 soala, ln]ial)ittng 6437 bonaei. In 1801 the 
PopuUtlon was only 22,097. 
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divisions^ known as the East and West Medine, rises at the hase of St. 
Catherine's Hill^ and after a course of three and twenty miles^ hroadens into 
a noble estuaiy between the towns of East and West Oowes ; the Eastern 
Yab, which rises near Niton^ and flows into the sheltered lake called Brad- 
ing Haven ; and the Western Tab^ which forms the peninsula of Fresh* 
water, rising at Freshwater Gate, withm a few yards of the sea, and empty- 
ing itself into the Solent at Yarmouth. There are other streams — the 
Lukely, Newtown River, and Wootton River— but not of sujficient importance 
to claim special notice at our hands. 

4. The most remarkable features of the coast scenery are its abrupt, craggy, 
precipitjous headlands, such as Bembridge Point, the Foreland, Dunnose, 
East End, Rocken End, St. Catherine Point, Atherfield Point, Brook Point, 
the Needles, and Headon Hill. These, indeed, are names with an ominous 
sound to the mariner, seldom a winter~passing without flinging upon them 
the odium of additional disaster. 

The chines* or ravines formed by the action of runmng water upon yield- 
ing strata— from the Saxon cinan, to cleave (compare also the word chink) — 
are numerous upon the sputhem coast. The more notable are Shanklin, 
Luccombe, Blackgang, Ladder, Whale, Walpan, and Cowleaze Chines. 

6. The dovms or duTies^f conical hills of chalk, from whose summit may be 
obtained the most beautiful imaginable panoramas, are all of more than average 
height, and some, frx)m their steep and precipitous character, are really no- 
ticeable. The tourist through the island will not fail to have his attention 
directed to Bembridge Down, Ashey Down, and the heights of Aireton, 
Shanklin, Bonchurch, Wroxall, Span, Week, St. Catherine, Brighstone, 
Buccombe,Montjoy, Lemerston, Mottistone, Chessell, Afton, and the Needles. 

* The chineB are " deep flssnres which have been cut in the cllflii by the action of a stream- 
let falling over the summit. All of them have Uie same general features. There ia a -wide 
opening seaward which contracts inland with more or less rapidity, according to the hardness 
of the rock, the greater or less quantity of water which ordinarily falls over, or other drcura- 
stances. In some cases the ravine reaches for nearly a mile inland, and is lost at length in 
the ordinary bed of the brook; in others, it terminates abruptly in a waterfalL Although the 
stream roust In every instance be regarded as the chief agent in cutting the chine, its enlarge- 
ment is perhaps as much, or more owing to other inflnenoesL The action of the waves daring 
great storms, when the sea is driven violently against the cliifs, has tended considerably to 
enlarge the opening of the chines, while the landslips, which continually occur after serero 
fi-osts, must have caused the steep slopes to fall In firom time to time ; but the deepening of 
the <^ines is always brought about by the stream, as may be observed in any of them where 
measures are not taken to prevent the constant wearing awsy of the rock.*'— JSTntj^A^ 

t "Two parallel chains of hills stretch in a direction east and west through the whole ex- 
tent of the landscape. The northern range is of moderate height, and slopes towards the 
shore; the southern rises with a bolder sweep and to a much greater elevation, and exhibits 
the smooth and rounded aspect and undulated outline, which are so characteristic of the moun- 
tain masses of the white chalk as to indicate their geological character, even when seen from 
a considerable distance. The first line of hills consists of freshwater strata, which are super- 
imposed on the eocene marine deposit& The southern range is the chain of chalk downs that 
traverses the island throughout its entire length, forming on the east the promontory of Culver 
CUff ; and on the west that of the NwdHea." —Adopted Jhm Mantelk 
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6. The gec^ogieat fecBtwra of the island haye been elaborately examined by 
Sir Heniy Englefield, and more recently by Mantell^ whose Oeological Ea^ 
cursioru round the Isle of Wight should be one of tiie tourist^s inseparable 
companions. The northern division is formed by ''the eocene strata de- 
posited on the chalk when the latter was in a horizontal position."— J^a?!^. 
The southern diyisbn is " almost entirely composed of the different mem« 
bers of the cretaceous system. The white chalk forms a range of downs from 
the eastern to the western extremity, and is flanked on the south by the lower 
beds of this fonnatioa These are succeeded by another group of chalk hills 
that expands into a broad and lofty promontoiy, in some parts between 800 
and 900 feet high^ crested by St Catherine^ Boni&ce, and Shanklin I>owns. 
On the southern escarpment of this chain the inferior deposits of the cre- 
taceous system re-appear, and fallen masses of these rocks form the irregular 
line of teiraces which constitute the Underdiff. The downs on the southern 
coast are separated from those inland by an anticlinal axis which extends 
through this part of the island, and is produced by the upheaval of the fire- 
stone, gault, and greensand. The promontoiy of the Underdiff is flanked 
both on the east and west by extensive bays, which have been excavated in 
the clays and sands of the Wealden and inferior cretaceous deposits by the 
long-continued encroachments of the sea. The Wealden occupies an incon- 
siderable extent of surface ; but in Sandown Bay on the east, and in Brixton, 
Brook, and Compton Bays on the west, the difiis, which are formed of the 
upper days and sands of this formation, are exposed to unremitting destruc- 
tion from the action of the waves. The searshore is therefore strewn with the 
detritus of these fluviatile strata, and the shingle contains innumerable 
water-worn fragments of the bones of reptiles and other organic remains."— 
ManteU, 

7. The botanist will find in this picturesque island—'' which he who once 
sees never forgets, through whatever part of the wide world his ftiture path 
may lead him " (Sir Walter ^o«)— a greater wealth of floral beauty than in 
any other part of England. And the amenity of the climate is such, that 
even far into the winter bloom deUcate plants which elsewhere have shrunk 
into decay— fuchsias, myrties, and geraniums bearing the bleak winds with- 
out shdter or protection. The hedgerows, as the tourist observes with ad- 
miration, from May to September are literally alive with wild flowers. Every 
brake is rich in blossoms ; every dell is prodigal of the daintiest odours and 
the most sparkling hues. 

Within the limits we have prescribed to oursdves it is impossible to offer 
anything like a satisfactory catalogue of the Mora of the Isle of Wight ; and 
the tourist will do well to provide himself with the elaborate and valuable 
Mora Vedensis of Dr. Bromfield, as edited by Dr. Bell Salter. Enough for 
us to note that along the searcoast from Kyde to Sandown may be found the 
Seaside Rushy Drop^orty the Smooth Sea-heath, SeorhoUy, Yellow Cb*- 
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tawry^ Sea MaJt-grats^ and Nottingham Caichrfly; near the Culver Cliffs 
grow the Fortland Sptrnge and Orobanche (JBroomrrape) ; round Newport 
and Carisbrooke abound the Arabis Hirmtay Bed-berried JSriony, AzUumnal 
Gentian, Ghmhmitis Ceterack, Least Toad-flasp, and JBtUchef's Broom; the 
Brbad4eaved HdUborine may be procured at Bmstead^ the OrMdes 
{Ophrya Apifera and Ophtys Musciferd) decorate the downs of Yentnor, 
Bonchurch; and Shanklin ; the Bee-crchis may also be gathered at Quair and 
Binstead, and the Fly-orchis at Quarr and near Eyde. 

For /ems the best localities are, the neighbourhood of Bookley, Fresh- 
water, Alverstone, Thorley, Shanklin^ Quarr, and Carisbrooke. The principal 
varieties are, the Osmunda, the Boy-pimpernel and Bog-asphodd; UtricfUr 
laria minor (at Langbridge, near Newchurch) ; Utricularia major (at Fresh- 
water marshes) ; Triehomanes (Carisl»ooke and Quarr) ; thdAddei's Tongue 
(Thorley and East End) ; and Buta muraria (Freshwater, Alton, and Cal- 
bourne). 

8. We have akeady alluded to the geniaHiy of the dimate, which renders 
the island a favourite resort for invalids. " From the variety/' says an eminent 
physician, " which the Isle of Wight presents in point of elevation, soil, and 
aspect, and &om the configuration of its hills and shores, it possesses several 
peculiarities of climate and position that render it a highly favourable resi- 
den'ce for invalids throughout the year." The TJndercliff especially claims 
this honourable distinction : " It would be difficult to find in any northern 
country a district of equal extent and variety of surface, and, it may be 
added, of equal beauty in pomt of scenery— so completely screened from 
the cutting north-east winds of the spring on the one hand, and from the 
boisterous southerly gales of the autumn and winter on the other." — /Sir James 
Clark 

9. The Isle of Wight is nominally under the control of a Governor of the 
Island (the Bight Hon. Lord Yiscount Eversley, G.C.B.), but for all general 
purposes it forms a portion of the county of Southampton or Hampshire. It 
returns one member to Parliament, and its metropolis, Newport, returns 
two. It is divided into two Hundreds, or Liberties : — 

(1.) The East Mepine, containiiig 14 parishes: Arreton, Binstead, 
Bonchurch, Brading, CfodshUl, Newchurch, Niton, Shanklin, St. Helen's, St 
Lawrence, Whippingham, WhitweU, Wootton, and Yaverland. 

(2.)* The West Medine, containing 16 parishes : Brighstone, Brook, Cal- 
bourne, Carisbrooke, Chale, Freshwater, Gatcombe, Kingston, Mottistone, 
Newport, Northwood, ShaMeet, Shorwell, St Nicholas, Thorley, and Yar- 
mouth. 

The principal towns are Newport y the capital, on the river Medine ; Ryde^ 
on the sea-shore, nearly opposite Portsmouth ; Vent'ivory on the south-eastern 
coast ; Tamwuthy at the mouth of the Yar, opposite Hurst Castie ; East 
and West Cowes^ at the mouth of the Medine ; Brading, at the head of 
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Brading Haren ; and Bamdowa^ on the bay of the same name, (kwa and 
By it aie the ports of oommnnication with the mainland. 

10. The military eOablishmeras of the laland are at Parlhurst, wheie 
there are capacions barracks capable of accommodating 3000 soldiers; 
Sandown Forty with a small ganison ; Yarmouth; and the New Defences 
at SoofMe Point and Freshwater {Fort Victoria), to which we shall more 
particalarly allude in another part of our little work. 

IL For eodesiastieal purposee the island is indaded in the see of Win* 
Chester, and is divided into two mral deaneries-nme in the East and one in 
the West Medine. There is a Fublie Grammar School at Newport ; and 
there are cemeteries at Byde^ Binstead, Newport, and Bmding. 

12. The popnlaldon of the Lde of Wight are chiefly occnpied in agricoltnral 
pnrsnits, and the exports are confined to com and cattle. There is a small 
manufiActory of lace at Newport; and at Cowes there are some busy ship- 
building yards. 

13. Tho antiquities of the island, on which, in their proper places, we 
shall dwell at some length, are, — Cdtie, consisting of barrows, earthworks, and 
a cnrions relic of the past called the Longstone ; Eoman, including the villa 
recently discovered at Carisbrooke ; 8axon, barrows and architectural frag- 
ments ; and Nomum, including the ruins of Carisbrooke Castle and Quarr 
Abbey, and several quaint village churches. There are two museums— at 
Ryde and Newport— devoted to the collection and preservation of memorials 
of the island histoiy. 
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A HMD-BOOK TO THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 



PAST L-THE HISTORY OF THE ISLAHD. 



Dived In a hoard of tales that dealt with knlghtSi 
Half legend, half historic, counts and kings 
Who laid abont them at their wills, and died; 
And mist with these, a lady. 



SECnOV L— THE ISLE OP WiaHT DUBINa THE CELTIC PERIOD. 



Thb Isle of Wight lutTing been ignored 
by historical stndents aa offering little 
in its annals to interest the reason or 
amuse the fxncy, its chronicles hare been 
usually restricted to the bare enumera- 
tion of names and dates, a few unmean- 
ing generalizations, and some sonorous 
platitudes. But of late years there has 
arisen a suspicion that its history is not 
without its scenes of excitement and its 
picturesque illustrations of bygone days ; 
and arcfaseologists hare directed their 
studies to the elucidation of what was 
obscure, with the usual result of dis- 
covering much that was unexpected. 
And even in the narrow limits to which 
we are here confined, we think we shall 
bring forward enough of novel and im- 
portant matter to convince the reader 
that the annals of the sea-girt Wight 
we well worthy the strict investigation 
they now receiye ; that they are fraught 
with suggestive scenes and romantic inci- 
dents, and adorned by names which the 
world will not willingly let die. 



The word Wight is generally aooepted 
as a corruption of the Celtic guUh, signi- 
fying, according to Nennius, teparation, 
and pointing to the supposed circum- 
stance of its primeral connection with the 
mainland having been interrupted by 
some violent natural changes. By Pto- 
lemy it is referred to under the name of 
Ovuenfiitf and the Romans called it Vecta, 
Vectis, and Vectesis. The Saxons pre- 
served, to a certain extent, the sound of 
the old Celtic appellation in their Whit- 
land and Wiht-ea, 

The aboriginal inhabitants of the Isle 
of Wight were, undoubtedly, a Celtic 
race, and there is some reason to suppose 
that they were by no means so barbarous 
as it has been the fashion to represent 
them. The Celtic antiquities still extant 
evidence their possession of some degree of 
artistic ingenuity and military skill; and 
we know not anything more deserving of 
attentive examination than the Celtio 
villages and earthworks which may yet 
be traced in the neighbourhood of Gall>- 
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bury, Bowborongh, and Newbams. 
They haye also left to the wondering 
investigation of a later age numerous 
tumtUi, barrows, or sepulchral mounds, 
most of them containing specimens of 
their weapons and implements, their 
dress, and even their personal decora- 
tions. These barrows are found in great 
abundance on Chillerton, Brooke, Afton, 
and Mottistone Downs ; on Brixton 
Down is a notable cairn ; while on Shal- 
combe, Bembridge, Ashey, WroxhaU, St. 
Catharine, and Bowcombe Downs, are 
also many of these last resting-places of 
a strange and mysterious people. 

The principal contents of these barrows 
— specimens of which are preserved in 
the Byde and Newport Museums — are 
urns of baked day, of different sizes and 
designs^ and a bronze implement, not 
unlike the head of a chisel, called a cdt. 

There exists another memorial of the 
Celtic Period of the island history in 
the remarkable Longstone, near Motti- 
stone, to which we shall hereafter direct 
the reader's attention. 

According to Caesar, the Belgse, a 
Celtie tribe, invaded the southern 
B.O. ' coasts of England, subdued Hamp- 
85. shire, and colonized the Isle of 
Wight, which they named Idis, 
about 85 years before the birth of Christ. 
This simple record of an important occur- 
rence opens to the historian a wide field 
of speculation. For Diodorus Sicolus, 
the G^r^k historian, also speaks of an 
island, named Ictis, whither the Britons 
conveyed the tin dug from, the mines of 
Cornwall— as to a central dei)6t— until 
it could be removed to France, and after- 
wards dispersed over the Continent. 

The Greek historian * also records that 
this tin was conveyed from the mainland 
in carts, " at low tide all being dry be- 
tween it and the island," and from this 
passage, and from a reference immedi- 
ately preceding it, to the promontory of 
Bolerium (the Land's End), it has been 



♦ See Died. SlcuL, v. 8. 



conjectured that St, MichaeTt Mount is 
really the Ictia alluded to by Diodorus 
Siculus. But a recent writer * has satis- 
fihctorily demonstrated that the ancient 
Ictis is the modem Wight, and we offer 
a brief summary of his arguments for the 
consideration of the reader : — 

I. It is true that now, at low water, 
no cart could cross from shore to shore ; 
but then it is evident that great natural 
changes have taken place in the configu- 
ration of the northern coast of the island 
since the days of Diodorus Siculus; and 
it is well known that formerly between 
Anglesea and the mainland lay certain 
shallows, though now the Menai waters 
render it inaccessible to the pedestrian. 

II. There is evidence in the local ap- 
peUations that a great highway, or main 
road, once traversed the island from 
Gurnard Bay — ^through Rue Street, Gon- 
neville and Carisbrooke — ^to Niton, where 
may even now be traced the remains of a 
large Celtic encampment. Close to Niton 
is Fuckaster Cove, a natural harbour, 
well adapted to shelter the light craft of 
the Greek and Phoenician merchants who 
traded with the British for their valuable 
metal. 

III. The Greek Ictis may evidently 
be traced in the Latin Veetis, and this 
similarity of sound may be accepted as 
no inconsiderable proof of the validity of 
our ailment. 

lY. And there is conclusive evidence 
that St. Michael's Mount could never 
have been the Ictis of the tin-merchants, 
because — in the Celtic era — it was not an 
island, even cU high water. Florence of 
Worcester says, " It was originally en- 
closed, in a very thick wood, distant 
from the sea six miles," and its separa- 
tion from the mainland only occurred, ac- 
cording to the Saxon Chronicle, in 1099. 

For these reasons, then, we think it 
may finally be concluded that the Isle of 
Wight was the ancient Ictis, and the 
great dep6t of the famous tin trade. 



* See Joom. Brit. Arch. Aisociation. 
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" YespMiaii was ihe first that brought 
the Isle of Wight to the sub- 

A.D. jection of the Komans, while 
43-45. he sezred as a priyate person 
under Claadios Cssar."— ^SSpeed. 
Crossing fromQaol into the southern pro- 
vinces of England, he fonght there thirty 
battles, and reduced under the Boman 
power two powerful nations,~the Belgse 
and the Damnorid, — captured twenty 
towns, and subdued the Isle of Wight. — 
Suetonhu. Two hundred and forty yean 
later (a.]>. 296), Con8tantius,«the Boman 
Emperor, who had been dispossessed of 
the British throne by the treachery of 
Caraumus, and afterwards by the crimes 
of Allectus, got together a large fleet and 
army, and prepared to struggle with the 
latter for his lost crown. On nearing 
the British coast, we are told by the his- 
torian, " The mists so covered the whole 
surface of the ocean that the enemy's 
fleet, which was stationed off the Isle 
of Wight to surprise us, knew not of 
our proximity, and we passed through 
them in security, without hindrance or 
delay." 

These passage^ are all, in the wide 
circle of lAtin literature, which refer to 
the Isle of Wight; and its history for 
upwards of our centuries can only be 
pieced out, as it were, from the Boman 
memorials which time has suffered to 
sarnve. Enough remains, howeyer, in 
Roman handiwork to attest Jthe signifi- 
cance of Boman dominion. At Brigh- 
stone and at Clatterford have been dis- 
covered traces of Boman villas. At 
Bonchnrch, within the memory of living 
men, the sea., encroaching on the cliff, 
has washed away the last vestiges of a 
Bomau encampment. At Barnes there 
are numerous indications of a Boman 
pottery. Pudcaster was once the site of 
a Boman stronghold, and off Puckaster, 
and in the Channel, were stationed, or 



emiaed, the Bomaii fleet— Foil MitUer. 
A reoent and important discovery of a 
Boman villa of more than ordinary ele- 
gance has been made at Carisbrooke. 
"Many traces of Boman occupation are 
still to be seen in the neighbourhood of 
Yentnor. Wise men, indeed, tell us that 
the dark hair and brilliant eyes of the 
natives of this district are derived from 
a Boman ancestry." — Jtev» Jamet WkUe. 
A great Boman road, there is reason to 
believe, once traversed the island from 
north to south, passing the prindpal 
Boman stronghold — originally a Celtic 
fortress — Carisbrooke, Caer-broe, the 
Fort upon the Stream. " There are, 
besides, many roads called <Sf reef «, which 
if not always planned by the Bomans 
were adopted by them. These streets 
have, by their unusually large number 
in the island, the impress of extensive 
Boman residence. Thus, parts of the 
adopted British tin road from north to 
south Are called Bue Street* North 
Street, Chillerton Street, and Chale 
Street, On the west there is Thorley 
Street and Street Place. On the east, 
Arreton Street, Bembridge Street, 
Haven Street, and Play Street; and 
again Elderton Street and Whippingham 
Street from north to south in the East 
Medina. There is some appearance of 
arrangement in the roads running from 
the north to the south, and of a refer- 
ence to Carisbrooke Castle as a centre, 
in the streets from east to west." — Rev, 
KKeU. 

The ancient name of Newport, as shown 
in certain borough muniments, was Meda 
— evidently Boman, and indicating its 
position in the centre of the island. 
There are good grounds, as we shall 
hereafter show, for believing that New- 



I* already Celtic ; itratumt Latin; strcf' 
Saxon. 
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port, or Meda, was Uie Roman metropo- 
lis, and a town of no inconsiderable im- 
portance. Both there, and in other 
parts of the island, have been found 
vases, gems, rings, fibnhe, swords, coins, 
bracelets, and urns. The coins disco- 
yered in diflferent quarters range over the 
whole period of the Roman occupation of 
Britain, and even descend to a later date. 
The Romans left Bngland in a.d. 414 to 
420 ; and at Shanklin, in 1838, were dis- 
coyered coins of the emperors Arcadius 
and Honorius, and the latter did not 
reign until A.n. i2i,—Rev» E, Edl. 



It is evident, then, that the Isle of 
Wight was regularly colonised by the 
Romans, who founded here a busy town, 
built important strongholds, and, charm- 
ed by the amenity of the climate and the 
beauty of the landscape— reminding them, 
perhaps, of their own poetic land— built 
their summer villas in its fairest nooks. 



Flush, and with quick aad flerr tpArklM glow ; 
PrimcTikl wood* Mid dewf gUd« betWMiu 
Be taw th« waUr-w««d ware to and fro. 
Amid tho lucid lapM, in gloajr iheon ; 
▲i|d oviMd a pomiro power, a purity terene. " 

EdmwmdPmL 
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Oar brief retumi of the island annals 
now approaches a period when we shall 
have more reliable authority to guide us 
than thecoDJectures of enthusiastic arche- 
ologists. 

Between the withdrawal of the last 
Roman legion from the shores of 
A.D. Britain and the coming of the 
530. Saxons, intervenes a period of 
clouds and shadows, wherein, so 
far as concerns the Isle of Wight, it is 
in vain we attempt to grope for aught 
authentic or satisfoctory. The first re- 
cord in the Saxon history of the island 
occurs in the year 630, when "Cerdic 
and Cynric (two Jutish war-chiefs) con- 
quered the Isle of Wight, and slew 
many men at Wiht-garas-burh, or Caris- 
brooke. " — A ngh- Saxon Chronicle. From 
the confirmatory statements of other his- 
torians, it would seem that the islanders 
defended themselves with excellent cou- 
rage, and all agree that their subjugation 
was not effected without great slaughter. 

In 534, Cerdic, who founded the king- 
dom of the West Saxons, died, and Cyn- 
ric, his son, succeeded to "the throne of 
spears. " The Isle of Wight then passed 
into the hands of Cerdic's nephews, Stuf 
and Wihtgar, the latter of whom appears 
to have enjoyed the real sovereignty of 
the island, and to have founded a new 
eity at Carisbrooke, or enlarged the old 



Celtic and Roman stronghold, and given 
it his name — Wihtgarabirig. He reigned 
ten years, died in 544, and was buried in 
the fortress which he had created. 

Again we lose all trace of our island- 
kingdom for upwards of a century, and 
it is not until 661 that it once more re- 
appears in the Saxon chronicles. Then, 
indeed, an important event is recorded : 
Wulfhere, king of Mercia, having de- 
feated Cenwalt, king of the West Saxons, 
" passed through the enemy's province 
with a vast army, made war against the 
Isle of Wight, situate opposite, and con- 
quered it. And by his agency, too, 
^elwald, king of the South Saxons, 
was first converted to the true faith. 
And in acknowledgment thereof, he gave 
to him, as he received him from the font, 
the Isle of Wight; and that he might 
convert it to the religion of Christ, he 
sent unto him Eoppa the priest, to preach 
it. Nevertheless, he could not then con- 
vert it." 

The cross and the sword, in the old 
days, were constant companions ; and at 
length, in 686, the warrior succeeded in 
placing the priest — who blessed his arms 
and prayed for the success of the battle 
— in ecclesiastical superiority over the 
Wight. Csedwalla, king of the West 
Saxons, aided by Mul his brother, 
" praiseworthy and gracious^ terrible in 
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power, and excellent in person, belored 
by all, and of a wide-spread fame,** snb- 
daed the iaiand, and " caused it to be 
coo verted to the ftdih^^-ffenry of Hun- 
tingdon, This notable event is dnlj ze- 
coided by Bede, and in sneh simple lan- 
guage, that the reader will probably not 
be indisposed to have the old ecdesiaBt's 
own words placed before him : — 
" After that Cflsdwalla had conquered 
the kingdom of the GFerissi, he 
A.i>. also snbdned the Isle of Wight, 
686. which up to that time had been 
abandoned to idol- worship ; and 
he songht to exterminate the natives by 
a terrible slanghter, and in their place 
to establish his own followers. And he 
bonnd himself by a vow, although not 
then r^enerated in Christ, that if he 
gained the island, a fourth part thereof, 
and of the spoil, he would dedicate to 
God. This vow he fulfilled by bestow- 
ing it, for God's service, upon Wilfrid 
the bishop, who was present with him. 
Now, the measurement of the said island, 
according to the English standard, being 
twelve hundred fitmilies, there was given 
unto the bishop the land of three hun- 
dred families ; and the portion which he 
thus received he intrusted to the care of 
a certain one of his clergy — ^Bernuin, his 
sister's son; and he gave him a priest 
named Hildila, that he might preach 
the word, and administer the waters of 
life to those who should desire salvation. 
" Now I think it should not be passed 
over in silence that, amongst the first- 
fruits of those who were saved in that 
island by belief, were two princely 
youths, the brothers of Amald, king of 
the island, who were crowned with the 
special grace of God ; inasmuch as when 
the island was menaced by the enemy, 
they took to flight, and crossed over into 
the next*province of the Juti, and being 
conveyed to a phoe which is called Ad 
Lapidem (Stone, or Stoneham), where it 
vas thought they might be hidden from 
the search of the victorious monarch, 
were foully betrayed, and doomed by 



him to death. Whereupon a eertam 
abbot and priest, named Oyniberet, who 
governed a monastery not fiur distant, tl 
a place which is called Hreuifard, iJiat 
is, Reedford (Redbridge), went to the 
king, who was then concealed In that 
neighbourhood, that he might be healed 
of wounds received while fighting in the 
Isle of Wight, and besought of him, that 
if it needs must be that the young princes 
should die, at least he might first be suf- 
fered to administer to them the sacra- 
ments of the Christian religion. To this 
the king consented ; and the priest hav- 
ing taught them the word of truth, and 
washed them in the waters of salvation, 
rendered them sure of admission into the 
kingdom of heaven. And so, when the 
doomsman appeared, they gladly en- 
dured a temporal death, not doubting 
that thereby they would pass to the eter- 
nal life of the soul. Thus it was, that 
after all the prorinces of Britain had 
accepted Christianity, the Isle of Wight 
1^ received it, though, on account ot 
the heaviness of foreign domination, no 
one was appointed to the ministry there- 
of, nor to the bishop's seat, until Dani- 
hel, now bishop of the East Saxons." — 
Bede, Eee, Riitorp, iv. 16. 

The island became the seat of the 
bishopric alluded to by Bede, about 
▲.D. 7S0, when Daniel, bishop of Win- 
ehester, obtained its jurisdiction ; and it 
has ever since remained a portion of that 
wealthy see. To Winchester, in 826, 
Egbert, king of Wessex, granted, by a 
charter still extant, a portion of the 
lands of "Cawdbume," or Calboume, 
which remained for many years in its pos- 
8eaaon,^ffUl%er. 

Another gap in the island history now 
appals us, which we can only fill up 
from the conjectures suggested by an 
examination of the Saxon antiquities of 
the island. These are remarkably nume- 
rous, and x>oiut to the existenoe among 
our Saxon forefiithers of a very high 
degree of refinement and even luxury. 

The principal tnmuii or barrows, idon- 
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tified as Saxon in iheir origin, are to be 
found on Arreton and Chessel Downs, 
and have been examined with great care, 
on different oocasions, by competent 
anthorities. " The first recorded dis- 
coyery of Anglo-Saxon remains ooonrred 
in the month of April 1815," and from 
that date to the present, the disooveries 
have been nnmerous, and their results 
considerable. Belies have been obtained 
which indicate, with remarkable force, the 
gradual progress of the Saxon islanders 
from barbarity to civilization. The bone 
combs, iron buckles, rude spears, and 
coarse uma of the early race, contrast 
very vividly with the gold fibulee and 
armlets, the polished weapons and artistic 
ornaments of their descendants. Among 
these strange memorials of the flEithers of 
modem England are beads, finger-rings, 
buckles, childish toys, and arn^ets — 
swords, spears, and knives— hair-pins, 
ear-rings, and needles— arrow heads, 
bowla, buckets, and pails; and the 
curious observer, by spending an hour or 
two at either of the island museums, 
where many of these relics are preserved, 
will gather a more distinct idea of the 
manners and customs, the mode of life, 
and even the character of the Anglo- 
Saxons, than from long and patient 
perusal of volumes of studied descrip- 
tion. 

" There is, indeed, sufficient evidence 
that the islanders had attained to a very 
considerable degree of refinement. They 
had learned the manu&cture of glass, and 
the construction of stone edifices. Some- 
thing, too, of workmanship in metals 
must have been generally known. The 
articles of domestic adornment, discovered 
by various explorers in their researches 
into the tumtUi, so numerous on the 
island, are often distinguished by their 
elegance of design and superiority of 
workmanship. The wealthier Siucons 
appear to have delighted in the decora- 
tion of their persons ; they girded their 
tunics round the waist by a belt which 
probably held their swords or knives. 



and which was gaily adorned witii bn^lei 
of bronze or silver. They fastened iheir 
cloaks at the neck with bronze-gilt fibulfe, 
or clasps of precious metal, someiiines 
enriched with ruby-coloured g^lass. 
Globelets of crystal of great value they 
suspended round the neck. Their fingers 
sparkled with rings of gold, and gems 
set with no common skilL The females 
had their beads of ghtssand amber, their 
bronze pins, their ' spindle balls.' The 
Saxon boy and girl played with their 
rattles, and strung their perforated carda 
together, like the children of a later race. 
In many of his domestic articles the 
Saxon displayed a refined tsste, absent, 
perhaps, from our modem households. 
His bronze bowls, his wine cups, his 
funeral ums were characterized by a 
graceful simplicity of design. And when 
he committed to the earth the bones of 
his friends or neighbours, the sepulture 
was marked by a decency, we might 
almost say a splendour, which of itself 
would be a suffi<^ent proof that the Saxon 
dwellers in the Isle of Wight had made 
a very considerable progress in dviliza* 
Hon."— Davenport Adams, 

The Danes appear to have first planted 
their ominous standards in the island in 
the year 8d7i when ** there came six ships 
and did there serious harm. .... Then 
King Alfred commanded nine of the new 
ships (long galleys, which he had built 
to compete with the swift, narrow esks, 
or war ships, of the Danes) to go thither, 
and they obstracted their passage from 
the port towards the outer sea. Then 
went the Danes with three of their ships 
out against them, and three lay in the 
upper part of the port in the dry, for the 
men were gone ashore. But the Saxons 
took two of the three ships at the outer 
part of the haven, and slew the men, and 
the other ship escaped ; but in that also 
all the crew were elain except five, who 
got away because the other ships were 
aground. The Saxon vessels were also 
aground very disadvantageonsly; three lay 
ashore on that side of the deep where lay 
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the Danish shipSj and all the rest upon 
the opposite hanh, so that none oonld 
reach the other. Bat when the water had 
ebbed many forlongs from the ships, the 
Danes crossed from their three ships to 
the three which were left by the tide on 
their side^ and then they fought against 
them." Of Saxons there fell in the 
Birnggle 72 ; of Danes, 120. And when 
the flood-tide rose, it reached the Danish 
ships before those of the Angles, and so 
they rowed oat to sea, bat ** were so 
injured that they coold not row round 
the Sussex land, where the sea cast two 
of them on shore." — Saxon Chronide. 
And the crews were brought before King 
Alfred at Winchester, and by his decree 
most righteously were hanged. 

About 998 the Danes again visited the 
Isle of Wight, and the chronicler records 
that whenever they occupied it, " they 
obtained supplies from the South Saxons 
and the county of Southampton." — 
Florence of Worcester, In 1001 they 
ravaged the unfortunate island with 
even more than their ordinary ferocity. 
*' They roved about even as they pleased, 
and nothing could withstand them, nor 
durst any fleet by sea oppose them, nor 
land forces either, howsoever fax into 
the land they penetrated. Then was it 
in every way a grievous time, inasmuch 
as they never rested from their evil 
dolDgs."— Soaw* Chronide. "There- 
fore," says Florence of Worcester, "no 
slight grief affected the king, and a sad- 
ness, not to be described, the people." 
In this incursion the Danes destroyed a 
town which the Saxon Chronicle calls 
Waltham, — supposed by some authori- 
ties, though on slight grounds, to have 
occnpied the site of the modem Werrow, 
near Thorley,~and many " cotlifs," or 
viUages. Then a treaty was entered 
into witii them ; a certain ransom was 
paid, and a temporary peace prevailed. 

Prevailed, however, for five years only. 
In 1006 they once more more plundered 
the ill-fated island, and again in 1009. 
In 1013 they obtained, under Sweyn, 



such an ascendency in southern England 
that Ethelred the Unready, the unfor- 
tunate king of the Saxons, was oompelled 
to fly, and " at midwinter " betook him- 
self "into Wiht-land," where he re- 
mained during the winter months, de- 
parting in the spring of 1014 to the court 
of Eichard, Duke of Normandy. 
" Sweyn was succeeded on the English 
throne by the sagacious Cnut, who ap- 
pears to have visited the island in 1022 
— ^the last occasion on which it trembled 
before " the Eaven " of the Norsemen. 
The Saxon Chronicle, indeed, records 
that, in 1048 " Sandwich and the Isle 
of Wight were ravaged, and the chief 
men that were there were shtin ; " but we 
opine that this passage refers to an in- 
cursion made by the great Earl Godwin, 
or his son Harold, in revenge for the 
maltreatment they had received at the 
hands of Edward the Confessor and his 
Norman favourites. The Danes have 
left no trace of their frequent occupancy 
of the island, " with the exception of a 
small entrenchment on the elevation 
called Castle Hill, near the Longstone, 
in the parish of Mottistone." — HiUier, 

In the straggle between Earl Godwin 
and the Norman court, which clouded 
the htter years of Edward the Confessor's 
reign, the Isle of Wight, from its posi- 
tion, naturally became a favourite ren- 
dezvous of the powerful Saxon chief. 
There he obtained provisions, sheltered 
his ships, and re-inforced his crews. He 
probably visited it in 1060, when he was 
at Bosham with his ships. In 1052, 
with his sons, Sweyn and Harold, he 
landed there, and according to the Saxon 
Chronicle, "did not much evil except 
that they seized provisions; but they 
drew unto them all the land-folk by the 
sea-coast, and also up the country." 
Another version, it is true, paints their 
proceedings in blacker colours. 

In 1066, "on the 8th of the Kalends 
of May, there was such a token seen in 
the heavens as no man ever before saw. 
Some men said that it was the star 
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Cometa, which others call the hairy star, 
and it shone se7en nights. And soon 
after came Tostig the earl (the yictorious 
brother of King Harold), from beyond 
sea into the Isle of Wight, with as large 
a fleet as he coald draw together ; and 
(here they yielded him money as well as 
food." And daring "the summer and 
harvest " of the same year, King Harold 



gathered together his fleet in the secure 
waters of the Solent, and went himself 
into the Wight, keeping his royal state, 
it may be, in the Keep of Carisbrooke. 
This was the prelude to that decisive 
battle of Hastings, which has exercised 
so remarkable an influence, not alone 
upon the fortunes of England, but the 
destinies of the world. 



SEcnoir IV.— VIEW op the coHBirioisr op the isle op wioht at 

THE FEBIOD OP THE HOSMAH COHQUEST. 



From the curious but valuable com- 
pilation, known as the Domesday Book, 
made by order of William the Con- 
queror, we may gather some interesting 
facts in illustration of the condition of 
the Isle of Wight, at the epoch of its 
conquest by the Normans. It is true 
that the Domesday Book was not com- 
piled until 1086, but there is no reason 
to believe that any material changes were 
made in the general arrangements of the 
island by the conquest, which there 
affected only the landed proprietary. 
Apparently the island passed into the 
hands of the Norman without let or 
hindrance, and it may well be that 
the spirit of its inhabitants had been 
completely broken by the long tyranny 
of the Danish sea-chiefs. Probably 
they submitted to the Norman invaders 
with instant readiness; at all events, 
they could not have been in a position 
to withstand them with the scantiest 
prospect of success. 

At the epoch of the Norman conquest, 
the Isle of Wight then possessed a po- 
pulation of between 6000 and 7000. 
The Domesday Book thus registers the 
number of villeins, borderers, and serfs 
employed upon the lands of the different 
proprietors :— 

On the Crowh Laxtdb were 198 villeins, 191 
borderers, and 142 serfs. 

On WiLLiAK Fitz-Stdr'b lands were 86 vil- 
leins, 56 borderers, and 24 serfs. 

On WauAM FiTz-AzoR's lands were 16 vll- 
lalnsi 76 borderen, and 16 8er& 



On GozBUM Frrz-AzoB's lands were 80 vil- 
leins, 44 borderers, and 18 serfh. 

On lands belonging to the Ghapbl of St. 
Nicholas (in Carisbrooke Castle) was 1 
borderer. 

On lands belonging to the Abbbt of St. Mart 
of LiRs in Normandy were 5 villeins. 

On lands belonging to the Abbet of St. Mart 
of Wilton were 7 villeins and 13 bor- 
derers. 

On lands belonging to the Sbb of Win- 
chester were SO villeins, 88 borderers, and 
23 serf^ 

On lands belonging to the Kino's Thkohs (or 
immediate retainers of the Crown) were 
S3 villeins, 47 borderers, and 11 serfa 

Total, 855 vUleins, 464 borderers, and 234 
serfs; in all, 1053 souls. 

Allowing, therefore, for armed re< 
tainers of the feudal chiefs, the garri- 
son of Carisbrooke, women, and children, 
the population of the island may fairly 
be estimated as between 6000 and 7000, 
or, in fact, at about the same number 
as when, three centuries before^ it was 
converted to Christianity. 

The Domesday Book also records, as 
existing in the island, nine churches, 
three parochial— Calboume, Carisbrooke, 
and Shalfleet; and six, bestowed by 
William Fitz-Osbert upon the Abbey 
of Lyra, Arreton, Freshwater, GKnlshill, 
Newchurch, and Niton. 

A toll existed at Bowcombe: there was 
a hake-house, belonging to Count Wil- 
liam, at Chiverton (Cevredone), and a 
fishery, in connection with the mansion 
—^caria ad autaiUf—sX Feriton (Fresti« 
tone). 
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No kfls than thirty-three mills are 
spokm of ; two at Avington, one at Al- 
verston, two at Sandford and Week, fire 
at Shide, two at Sbeat, one at Wroxall, 
four at Whitfield, one at Shaloombe, one 
at Ford, one at Horringford, one at 
Brooke, one at Kingston, two at Bow- 
oombe, two at Calbonme, one at Gat- 
combe, one at Westover, one at WoolTer- 
ton, three at Whitfield, one at Taver- 
land, and one at Shorwell. 

Three $aUern8 are mentioned: at Whit- 
field, Bowoombe, and Watchingwood ; 
nine woods, feeding thirty-seven hogs, 
at Shalfleet, Wroxall, Bowcombe, Hel- 
delie, Watchingwell, Periton, Selins, Bra- 
ding, and Shaloombe; aix woods or 



copses "furnishing wood for making 
fences," at Lemerston, Shorwell, Shide, 
Calboume, Gatoombe, and Chiyerton; 
and three small woods, free from pan^ 
nage, at Sandford and Week, Hardley 
and Lepene. 

There was tkparh, supposed to be the 
first ;in England {Sir JL WorsUy), at 
Watchingwell. 

From these particulars the reader may 
gather some idea of the condition of the 
Isle of Wight, when it first passed into 
the hands of William of Normandy's 
knights ; and the contrast between the 
past and the present, in this instance as 
in all others, cannot fail to prove as in* 
structiye as it is interesting. 



S£Cn017 v.— THE LOEDS OP THE ISLAim, FROM WHLIAM VITZ- 
OSBEBT TO TfiABETiTiA BE FOBTIBUS. 



VILLIiH TITZ-08BXBT. 

The Isle of Wight, after the conquest 
of Bnghmd by William the Nor- 
A.i>. man, fell to the share of his kins- 
1066. man and chief councillor, William 
Fitz-Obbbrt, or Fitsb-Osbobne, 
of whom an old chronicler speaks, as ''a 
man of vast influence, note-worthy for 
his intellectual powers, as well as per- 
sonal strength" {GuU, Oemett. Hist, Nor- 
mann.), and whom the conqueror, from 
his boyhood, ** had loyed and fayoured 
beyond all otiier Norman barons." — Ov/U, 
Pietaviensis. Of the spoils of unhappy 
England, indeed, his share was such as 
to indicate the esteem in which he was 
regarded by his soyereign. He was 
created Count of Hereford, Seneschal 
and Marshal both of Normandy and 
England, Chief Justiciary of the north of 
England, Governor of the castles of York 
and Winchester; and, finally, the Isle 
of Wight was bestowed upon him "for 
his own use and profit." These fiivours, 
mdeed, his courage and prudence merited, 
and were but a just recompence of his 
important services; for "by his advice 
William was encouraged to invade Eng- 



land, and by his valour was assisted 
to preserve it"— William of MaXmes- 
bury. Not but what, at times, his 
wrathful sovereign could hold him in 
disfavour; on one occasion when, as 
steward of the household, he served the 
Norman duke ** with the flesh of a crane 
scarcely half-roasted, William was so 
highly exasperated, that he lifted up his 
fist and would have struck him, had not 
Eudo, appointed dap^fer (or napkin- 
bearer), immediately warded off the 
blow."— TTamer. 

He divided the Isle of Wight among 
his principal followers— the Fitz-Azors 
and Fitz-Sturs— reserving some of the 
richest manors for his own behoof, and 
bestowing others upon the Benedictine 
Abbey of Lire, which he had founded, and 
which, throughout his career, he never 
ceased to enrich. With six of the island- 
churches he endowed the Norman Abbey. 
He strengthened and, perhaps, enlarged 
the castle, and founded and endowed the 
priory of Carisbrooke, conferring the 
latter upon the Abbey of Lire. He 
appears to have exercised a tyrannical 
sway in the island, and to have dispos- 
sessed without remorse or scruple all the 
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Saxon landholders, but those who, as 
the king's thegns, had held their feofs 
directly from the crown. 

The history of the great Norman's 
chequered career has no relation with 
that of the Isle of Wight, and we shall 
content ourselves, therefore, with record- 
ing his death on Septuagesima Sunday, 
1070, in a skirmish at Cassels, in Flan- 
ders. 

He was twice married. By his first 
wife, Adeliza, daughter of Roger de 
Toeni, standard-bearer at Hastings, he 
had three sons, — "William, who suc- 
ceeded to his estates in Normandy — 
Ealph, who became a monk in the Abbey 
of Cormeilles, which Fitz-Osbert had also 
founded — and Roger, siimamed De Bre- 
teuil, or Bretteville, who became Count 
of Hereford, and second Lord of the Isle 
of Wight. He had also a daugh^r, 
Adeliza. 

His second wife wasRichildis, daughter 
of Reginald, Count of Hainault, and to 
his passionate love for this lady hi9 death 
is attributed by the ancient annalists. 
" For a long time had Flanders been dis- 
turbed by intestine commotions. This 
could not Fitz-Osbert, who was much 
enamoured of Richildis, endure ; but he 
entered Flanders with a body of troops, 
and being warmly welcomed by those he 
came to protect,aftersomedays had passed 
he rode hastily from castle to castle, with 
but a few attendants. Then Friso, being 
aware of this imprudence, decoyed him 
into an ambuscade, and slew him— fight- 
ing bravely but in vain— together with 
his step-son, Ernulph." — WiUiam of 
Mdlmesburp, 

ROQES DE BBETEUIL. 

The sole circumstance that connects 
Roger de Breteuil, so named from 
A.D. the place of his birth, with the 
1070. Isle of Wight, is an entry in 
Domesday Book to the effect that 
Raynauld, son of Croc, held a portion of 
the lands of Wilmingham, which Count 
Roger had given to his father. 



In 1075 Count Roger incnrred the 
wrath of the Conqueror, and broke oat 
into a rash revolt, which ended wofrilly 
for him and his race. The circumstances 
are so graphically detailed by the chro- 
niclers, and so vividly illustrate the 
peculiar manners and customs of the 
time, that the reader may not be dis- 
pleased to have them placed before him 
at greater length than their slight con- 
nection with the ishmd history of itself 
would warrant. 

As guardian of his youngest sister^ 
Emma, whosjs dowry he had undertaken 
to provide, Roger de Breteuil contracted 
for her a marriage with a potent noble of 
Bretagne, one Raulf de Gael, created by 
the Conqueror Count of Norfolk. But 
King William fearing, perhaps, that the 
intimate alliance of two nobles of such 
vast power and haughty spirit might be 
fatal to the peace of the realm, or for 
some other weighty reason, sent over 
from Normandy expressly to forbid the 
nuptials. The proud counts, however, 
thought fit to despise their monarch's 
prohibitipn, and the marriage was cele- 
brated at Norwich, the chief city of De 
Gael's earldom, where — 

«* Wu held (hat bride-a1« 
The Muroe of nt»a's bale,** 

Saxon Ckn m kU • 

a nuptial feast fML to all who attended 
it. There came to it many bishops, 
abbots, and barons, and many stalwart 
warriors. There were Normans, and 
Saxons allied by marriage to those Nor- 
mans, and Welshmen, the good friends 
of Count Roger of Hereford and Count 
Waltheof, who ruled the fiur earldoms 
of Huntingdon, Northampton, and 
Northumberland. And the tapers shone 
merrily on the knightly throng, and the 
red wine glowed brightly in the golden 
goblets. And lo, the heart was opened, 
and the tongue loosened, and out spake 
Count Roger in fierce denunciation of 
the tyranny of King William in seeking 
to prohibit his sister's alliance. It was 
an affront, he cried, to the memory of 
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his hiher, wlio had won for the bastard 
his kingdom. — WiUiam of Maitnefibwy. 

Then out spake the Saxons, who, 
indeed, had received far deeper injories, 
and on all sides arose fierce expressions 
of wrath : " They began nnanifnonslj, 
and with loud cries, to plot the betrayal 
of their king. "—Matthew Parii. 

Said a JN'orman : " He is a bastard, 
and hath no right to a qrown." 

"He poisoned Conan, our gallant 
Breton count," muttered a Bretoji. 

" He hath rashly invaded the noble 
realm of England,'* crieda Saxon ; "hath 
QDJnstly slain the true heirs thereof, or 
cruelly forced them into exile." 

"And those who aided him," was the 
reproach of others, "and through whose 
Taloar he is raised higher than all his 
race, he hath treated with cold ingra- 
titude. To us, victors and wounded, he 
gave but sterile fields, and these he has 
taken away, or diminished, at the dic- 
tates of his avarice." So they protested 
solemnly that he was abhorred by all 
men, and that many would rejoice were 
he but to perish. — Order icus Viialit. 

Whereupon Count Boger spake boldly 
unto the powerful Count Waltheof: 
"Brave Saxon," said he, "now is the 
much longed-for hour for thy revenge. 
Do thou unite with us, and we will 
establish the English monarchy even as 
it was in the days of Edward. One of 
Qs shall be king, and the other two shall 
be his generals, and we will govern all. 
William assuredly will not return here, 
seeing that in Normandy he hath enough 
upon hia hands. Unite then with us, 
Saxon Earl, and do that which is good 
for thee, and thy family, and thy father- 
land, down-trodden under foot." 

And these words were hailed with a 
mighty shout of applause, and Normans 
Hnd Saxons sware to aid each other, and 
U) overthrow King William. 

Bat this conspiracy was crushed be- 
fore it was fairly afoot, by the energy 
and vigour of Lanfranc the primate, 
Odo of Bayeux, and William de War- 



renne. Levying a numerous army, they 
attacked De Gael's forces at a place 
called VagadwM, and completely de- 
feated them— cutting off, it is said, the 
right foot of every prisoner they captured. 
In the west, Ibe king's troops also de- 
feated the army of Count Roger, and he 
himself was taken prisoner. 

Then King WiUiam hastily returned 
to England, and held a court at West- 
minster, where the Count of Hereford 
appear^, and was unable to deny his 
treason. Therefore, in accordance with 
the Norman laws, he was condemned to 
lose his hereditu-y estates, and to be 
imprisoned for life in one of the royal 
prisons. B^t still haughty was the 
spirit, and unconquerable the pride of 
Count Roger, and in his dungeon he 
derided the king, and by his contumacy 
implacably offended him ; for once upon 
a time, at Easter tide. King William, 
desirous, it may be, of soothing the 
haughty baron, sent unto him a complete 
suit of costly stuffs. Straightway Count 
Roger ordered his attendants to kindle a 
great fire before him, and into the flames 
he cast the royal gifts,— a silken tunic, 
and a piantle, and a short cloak made of 
precious ,fnrs. When the king heard 
thereof, he was justly angered, and 
swore, " Very proud is he who hath done 
me this dishonour, and by the splendour 
of God out of my prison while I live he 
shall not go 1 " And the oath was 
kept. 

Count Roger died in 1086, and the 
vast estates of the Fitz-Osberts, and 
their sovereign rights in the Isle of 
Wight, were resumed by the crown. 

On one occasion only did the Con- 
queror visit his island-fortress, 
and that was in an hour of peril A.D. 
which vividly brought out the 1085. 
manly qualities of his kingly 
mind. His half-brother, Odo, bishop 
of Bayetix, half- warrior half-priest, who 
had received from King William the 
province of Kent, and fat estates and 
manifold honours, collected during t' 
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Conqneror'a absence in Normandy a 
large and powerful following in the Isle 
of Wight, with the view of going forth 
into Italy and intriguing for the Pope- 
dom. 

The king, apprised of his brother's 
ambitions design, suddenly returned, 
and summoned to Carisbrooke Castle 
his knights and men-at-arms, and other 
vassals. 

They met in the Royal Hall {regalia 
aula)f by the shifting lights of a hundred 
torches, which wavered and flickered 
merrily enough upon the glittering ar- 
mour of the knightly throng. William, 
with moody brow and angry eye, sate in 
stern silence upon the dais; and when 
the murmur of voices was hushed, he 
recoimted, one by one, the offences which 
Odo had done against him : — 

" Excellent peers," he cried, if we may 
believe the old historian, "I beseech 
you hearken to my words, and give me 
your counsel. At my sailing into Nor- 
mandy I commended England to the 
government of Odo, my brother, the 
bishop. In Normandy my foreign foes 
have risen up against me,— yed, and in- 
ward friends, I may say, have invaded 
me ; for Robert my son, and other young 
lords whom I have brought up, and 
given arms, have rebelled, unto whom 
my false clients, and other bordering 
enemies, have given their assistance. 
But they have not prospered, God (whose 
servant I am) even defending me; 
neither have they gotten anything of 
miue besides iron in their wounds. They 
of Anjou prepared against me whom, 
with the fear only of war, I have pacified. 
These businesses, you know, have drawn 
me into Normandy, where I have stayed 
long, and employed my painful endea- 
vours on public behoofs. But, in the 
meantime, my brother hath greatly 
oppressed England, spoiling the Church 
of lands and rents; hath made it 
naked of ornaments given by our prede- 
cessors, and hath seduced my knights, 
with purpose to train them over the 



Alps, who ought to defend the land 
against the invasion of the Danes, Irish, 
and other enemies overstrong for me ; 
but my greatest dolour is for the Church 
of God, which he hath afflicted, and unto 
which the Christian kings that reigned 
before me have given many gifts, and 
with their loves honoured ; for which 
now (as we believe), they rest, rejoicing 
with a happy retribution in a pleasant 
state. But my brother, to whom I com- 
mitted the whole kiugdom, violently 
plucketh away their goods, cruelly grind- 
eth the poor, and with a vain hope steal- 
eth away my knights from me, and by 
oppression hath exasperated the whole 
land with unjust taxations. Consider 
thereof, most noble lords, and give me 
(I pray you) your advice what is herein 
to be done." — Speed, Book ix. 
' But Odo was a prelate,, and sacred-^a 
noble wealthy and powerful, and not 
over-slow in his punishment of an enemy. 
What marvel, then, that out of all that 
knightly gathering not one dared raise 
his voice against him 1 

" Seize him I " shouted the Conqueror, 
as if resolved to construef their silence 
into an acknowledgment of his brother's 
offences, — ''seize him, and let him be 
closely guarded." 

But not a knight laid his finger upon 
the prince of the Church. All stood 
mute and aghast at the king's wrath. 
With instant decision, he sprang from his 
seat, strode through his astonished follow- 
ers, and grasped his brother's robes. 

Whereupon Odo exclaimed, "I am 
a priest and a servant of the Lord I 
None but the Pope has the right to judge 
me." 

The monarch, prepared for the crafty 
excuse, replied, " I do not punish thee 
as a priest, but as my own vassal, and a 
noble whom I myself have made." 

And Odo was surrounded by armed 
men, and borne from his sovereign's 
presence; and in due time he was de- 
spatched across the seas to wear out 
many years in a Norman fortress. 
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Great spoil fell into William's hands. 
" Heaps of yellow metal did move admi- 
ration in the beholders, and many of his 
bags were taken np out of the bottom of 
a river (the Medina 1), where they were 
hidden, fuU of gold ground into powder." 



RiOHARD DB ReDYEBS I. 

There lived in these times a potent 
knight, Richard db Rsdyebs, 
A.i>. de Biviers, or de RipaHia, so 
1101-2. named from Riviers, near Cre- 
nilli, in JN'ormandy, who safely 
sided with King Henry 1. in his con- 
test with his brother Duke Robert, 
and whose loyalty so won that monarch's 
favour, that, in addition to the honours 
and estates which had descended to him 
from Count Baldwin, his father, he cre- 
ated him Count of Devon, with a yearly 
pension of one-third the revenue of the 
county, and bestowed upon him the town 
of Tiverton, the honour of PJympton, the 
manor of Christ Church, and finally, the 
Lordship ov thb Isle or Wight. 

He enjoyed his honours until his death 
in 1107. By his wife Adeliza, daughter 
of William Fitz-Osbert, he left issue, and 
his son, Baldwin de Redvers, succeeded 
to his power and titles. 

Baldwih db Redvers I. 

CouHT Baldwin, fourth Lord of the 
Island, was a true type of the 
AD. true Norman Baron: restless, 
1107. gallant, impatient of control, but 
a pious son of the Church, ever 
ready by the gift of a fat acre to deserve 
its blessings. He lived and reigned in 
the Isle of Wight, and probably in such 
state as romancists and poets have loved 
to paint, weaving their thick fancies 
upon the scanty details afforded by the 
ancient chroniclers. He founded Quarr 
Abbeff,* a monasteiy of the Cistercian 



• Q«arr, from Quarrariis, in allusion to the 
qnarries in its vicinity, whicli had been work- 
ed as early as the preceding reign, and were 
perhaps not unknown to the Komans. 



order, choosing for it a delectable site in 
an ample meadow-land, bordered by a 
thick wood, and opening out upon the 
blue waters of the Solent. There he 
phiced a colony of monks brought over 
frt)m Savigni, in Normandy, and he 
liberally endowed the monastery he had 
foQuded (A.D. 1135). Upon the town of 
Eremuth or Yarmouth, situated at the 
mouth of the Yar, he conferred a char- 
ter — ^thus creating the first municipality 
in the Isle of Wight. 

Count Baldwin espoused the cause of 
the Empress Maude, in her struggle with 
Stephen for the English crown, and suf- 
fering a severe defeat in the fens of Ely, 
betook himself with great haste (a.d. 
1139^0) to his island fastness. He 
greatly strengthened and enlarged Caris- 
brooke Castle, and invented, we are told, 
many new and surprising engines of war 
for its defence. But this did not avail 
him against the superior strength of 
Stephen, who drove him from the island, 
and confiscated his possessions. — Henry 
of Hv/ntingdon, Nor were they restored 
to him until 1153, when peace was made 
between Stephen and Henry Plantagenet. 
Then the Count returned from Normandy 
to his Castle of Carisbrooke, and there 
abode in the tranquil enjoyment of his 
almost regal powers, until his death in 
1155. 

His wife, Adeliza, bore him three 
sons — Richard, William, and Henry — 
and a daughter, named Adewisia, or 
Hadewisa, who is recorded to have pos- 
sessed lands in the island. Baldwin, his 
Countess, and his son Henry were buried 
at Quarr Abbey, 

Richard db Redvers II. 
The fifth Lord of the Island, and thiid 
Count of Devon, was Richard db 
Rbdybrs, eldest son of Count Bald- A. d. 
win, who married Dionysia, 1156. 
daughter of Count Reginald of 
Cornwall ; begat two sons, Baldwin and 
Richard ; followed his father's excellent 
example in enriching the Abbey of St. 
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Mary of Quarr; and bestowed a charter 
upon tlie rapidly rising town of New- 
port. 

He died in 1161, at Cenomanes, in 
France, leaving a son, Baldwin, still a 
minor. 

And here we pause to enumerate, very 
briefly, some of the privileges of the 
Lords of the Island. They themselves 
held their estates and honours from the 
crown, and owed it military service, 
being bound in eacitage at fifteen knights' 
fees and a half (about 4700 acres). They 
alone possessed dominion in the island. 
Their tenants could not be taxed by the 
crown, but held their lands of the castle, 
or, as it was sometimes termed, the 
fionour of Carisbrooke. When the lord's 
eldest son was admitted to the order of 
knighthood, or when his daughters were 
married, they were bound to defray the 
attendant expenses. If the castle were 
besieged, his tenants were bound to de- 
fend it, at their own cost, for forty days. 
When be visited the island, they were 
required to receive him ; when he left it, 
to attend him to the place of embarka- 
tioD. All minors were placed under hia 
guardianship. He had the return of the 
king's writs, appointed his own constable 
and bailiffs, and was coroner within the 
island. For his pleasaunce, he had a chase 
in the forest of Pai'khurst, and free 
warren over the lands lying east of the 
Medina. All wrecks on the coast, all 
waifs and strays, were his ; and the tolls 
of the fairs and market at Newport and 
Yarmouth. Finally, he had his own 
judicial tribunal in the Knighten Court, 
or Court of Knights, established by 
William Fitz-Osbert, and continued until 
a comparatively recent period, where he 
and his knights presided, and adjudi- 
cated on all insular claims without let or 
hindrance from superior authorities.— 
Worsley, 

Baldwin de Eedybbs II. 
The second Count Baldwin, sixth 
Lord of the Wight, who had married 



Avicia, daughter of Ralph de Dol, died, 
without issue, one year after the 
death of his father, and was bti« A.D. 
ried at Christ Church.— Xaiw- 1162. 
downe MSS, 40, art. iv. 

Richard db Redyebs III. 

Of this Count Richard de Redyebs, 
the historian of the Wight has 
nothing to record, save that he A d. 
flrst assumed the De Redvers' coat 1163. 
of arms, or, a lion rampant, 
azure. He died without issue, and was 
buried at Mantzbourg, in Normandy. 

William de Yernon. 

One of the most illustrious of the 
Lords of this Island was Wil- 
liam, surnamed De Yernon, a.d. 
from a town in the Coteotin, 1194. 
where he was bom, or, according 
to some authorities, educated. He was 
the second son of the first Baldwin, 
Count of Devon and Lord of the Wight, 
and succeeded to the dignities and estates 
of the De Redvers, in default of male 
issue to his nephew Richard. 

A gallant baron was William de Yer- 
non, and loyal to his king, the famoas 
Coeur de Lion. At whose second coro- 
nation, celebrated on his return from his 
Austrian prison (a-D. 1194), Count Wil- 
liam was one of the four barons who 
supported the silken canopy over the 
royal bead. — Roger de ffoveden. 

As a firm adherent to King Richard 
he was necessarily an object of suspicion 
and hatred to the crafty John. In the 
first year of his reign, therefore, the 
Count — fearing confiscation of his estates 
—made over to Hubert de Burgh, the 
Grand Justiciary of England (who had 
wedded his daughter Joanna), the Lord- 
ship of the Island' and the manor of 
Christ Church. This, however, was but 
a nominal surrender; and on the death 
of Hubert de Burgh, in 1206, De Yer- 
non obtained the restitution of his hon- 
ours on payment to the crown of the 
enormous fine of 500 marks, and placing 
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his graDdson as a Hostage in the king's 
hands. 

De Yenion was one of the great barons 
who wrested from the reluctant monarch 
that famous title-deed of English free- 
dom, Magna Cfearfa,*— animated, per- 
haps, by personal animosity as much as 
by public spirit. 

He chiefly resided, it is believed, in 
his Castle of Carisbrooke, which had 
undergone many changes since the days 
of Pitz-Osbert. Here he exercised, we 
may well sappose, the splendid hospi- 
tality of a feudal chieftain, and gathered 
about him his knights and vassals to hold 
high revel or enjoy the vigorous pleasures 
of the chase. The squire, under his 
regal roof, may have learned those prin- 
ciples of chivsdry which made the civi- 
lization of the feudal times; and have 
practised those athletic exercises which 
strengthen the frame and sharpen the 
intellect. Here the page may have 
waited on the lady of the island, have 
whispered love to her maids of honour, 
or at the banquet ministered to the ser- 
vice of his lord. 

The firettcd vail, 
BeoMth th« ahade ofitetely bMincnl, 
,Wm ilnng with fhinlng colrMi, iword, Mid ahlvld : 
li(h»-nMt«d daiDMis moTfld with gantU gniwa 
aouad dM wlda hAll, and ahowad (hair happy faoaa. 
EtaU. 

William de Yernon imitated his pre- 
decessors in liberal donations to the 
Abbey of Qoarr, within whose stately 
walls he raised a mausoleum for his 
&ther and himself at a cost of £800, or 
nearly £6000, computed at the preseilt 
value of money. He died on the 14th 
September 1216, and was therein inter- 
red. His son Baldwik— the third De 
Bedvers of that name — had "passed 
away" a few days before him (1 Septem- 

* After signing this charter. King John 
fled to the sea -shore, and it has generally 
been asserted that he retired to the Isle of 
Wight Bat the king's Itinerary, or Journey 
book, recently published, condusively shows 
that the statement is erroneous. 



ber), and his titles, honours, and estates, 
theiefore, devolved upon his grandson, 

BALDirar ]>■ Rn>TXB8 lY. 

This BALDwnr, the son of Baldwin de 
B«dvers and Margaret Fitzgerald, 
had been placed, as we have shown, A.n. 
in the hiuids of King John as a 1216. 
hostage for his grand&ther's fide- 
lity. On the death of his kinsman, being 
still a minor, the king pkoed him as a 
ward in the care of the notorious Fulk de 
Breaut6, whom his mother had been 
compelled by the king to marry--an 
unnatural union which excited the dis- 
gust of all thinking men. Thus, "this 
high-minded lady," says one, "became 
the wife of a murtherous tnutor. The 
noble was linked to the ignoble; the 
pious to the blasphemous; the beautiful 
— against her will indeed, and constrained 
by the tyrant John — ^to the base. So 
that of this marriage, a certain poet has 
sang with sufficient elegance :— 

* Bj l»w, hf love, bj hooaahold foaUng* bound— 
Tat uj, what law la thlt t what lova, or peace t 
Law without law. and leva that hata halh found. 
And oonoord atnoga whoaa ditoords narar e««M.' " • 
XtUlKnt Parit, 

But this unworthy minion fell from his 
proud estate in 1224, was deprived of his 
ill-gotten treasures, and banished the 
dountry. Whereupon the wardship of 
the young Count Baldwin was entrusted 
to Richard, Count of Cornwall, the able 
brother of Henry III., by whose influ- 
ence a marriage was contracted between 
his ward and Amicia de Clare, daughter 
of Gilbert, Count of Gloucester (A.n. 
1227), — ^the latter being constrained to 
pay to the royal treasury a fine of 2000 
marks on the union of his daughter with 
so wealthy a young nohle.—Rotvl, xi, 
Henry JII. A son, Baldwin, was born 
to them in 1235, and a daughter, Isabella, 
in 1237. 

At Christmas tide, in 1240, when the 

* Lex connectit eos, amor, et concordia lectL 
Sed lex qualia? amor qnalisf concordia quails? 
Lexexlex; amorexosxu; concordia disoora 
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third Henry held a brilliant court at 
Winchester, Baldwin, addescens primcB 
indolis, miles degantiasimus, a youth of 
noble disposition, and skilfully practised 
in all martial exercises, was knighted, 
and formally invested with the lordship 
of the Wight {Matthew Pam),— the pri- 
vileges of that high dignity having been 
previously enjoyed by his guardian, the 
Count of Cornwall. Five yearft later, 
and Count Baldwin died (15th February, 
1245) still in the prime of his chivalrous 
manhood. 

Amiou de Clarb. 

At the period of Count Baldwin's 
decease, his son Baldwin, the fifth 
A.D. De Redvers of that name, was 
1245. only ten years old, and his ward- 
ship was entrusted to one Henri- 
cusde Wengham. He married at the 
early age of fifteen or sixteen, Avicia of 
Savoy, a cousin of Queen Eleanor ; had 
a son John, who died at the early age of 
ten ; was knighted on the occasion of the 
nuptials of King Henry's daughter Beat- 
rice with the Duke of Brittany ; and died 
in September 1252, of poison adminis- 
tered to him at the table of Peter de 
Savoy, Earl of Richmond, when Richard 
of Grloucester also met his death by the 
same foul means. He was buried at 
Breamore. 

The lordship of the Isle of Wight 
formed a portion of the dowry of his 
mother Ahicia db Clare, who enjoyed 
it from the death of her husband until 
her own decease in 1283, when the estates 
and honours of the De Redvers became 
the undisputed inheritance of her daugh- 
ter, the celebrated Lady of the Island. 

Isabella de Fortibus. 

Isabella, daughter of Baldwin de 
Redvers and Amicia de Clare, 
A.D. married, in her early youth, Wil- 
1283. liam de Fortibus, Count of Au- 
merle or Albemarle, and at the 
age of twenty-three was left a widow, her 
husband dying at Amiens in 1260. She 



had had by him three sons — John, 
Thomas, and William ; and two daugh- 
ters, Alice and Aveline. The latter 
alone survived her; the others died in 
infancy. 

On the death of her mother she succeed- 
ed, at the mature age of forty-six, to the 
vast inheritance of the De Redvers, while 
in right of her marriage she enjoyed the 
large estates of the Aumerles. Her abi- 
lities, and administrative capacity, ap- 
pear to have been considerable, and she 
supported her weighty honours with 
becoming dignity. She resided princi- 
pally in her Castle of Carisbrooke, where 
she maintained an almost regal splen- 
dour. With knights and pages in her 
train, and a bodyguard of men-at-arms, 
we may imagine that she swept in exceed- 
ing pomp along the broad highways of 
her island realm ; often visiting, we may 
be sure, that new and important borough 
of Medina or Newport , upon which she 
had conferred extensive privileges, and 
the municipalities of Yarmouth and 
Francheville (Newtown), founded by her 
ancestors. 

She was very bountiful to the Abbey 
of Quarr, bestowing upon it several 
manors, and fully confirming the dona- 
tions of her predecessors; and on the 
Norman Abbey of Mantzbourg, she con- 
ferred her possessions at Appuldurcombe 
and Week. To other religious founda- 
tions she was equally liberal, but never- 
theless she knew how to preserve her 
own dignities from ecclesiastical encroach- 
ment. She claimed certain lands enjoyed 
by the Abbey of Quarr, and so prompt 
were her proceedings that the monks 
were forced to seek the protection of the 
Crown, and Edward I. to entrust their de- 
fence to William de Brayboeuf, Sheriflf of 
Hampshire. She quarrelled also — his- 
tory does not record the tr^y— -with the 
convent of Breamore, which received 
gravissima damna, such heavy damages 
in the strife, that the king judged it 
right to command the Bishop of Win- 
chester, in consideration of its losses, to 
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endow it with the church of Brading. 
" On the vacancy of a prior of Christ 
Chnrch^ she assumed the power of hold- 
ing the lands of the conyent in her hands; 
and a prior of Carisbrooke being elected 
without her approbation, she summoned 
him to answer in her court" — WorAey, 
Isabella de Fortibus died at Stock- 
well, in Surrey, in 1293, aged 56. On 
her deathbed she executed a deed by 
which, for the sum of 6000 marks— up- 
wards of £60,000— she parted with all 



the powers, privileges, and lands of the 
lordship of the Wight to Bdward I.* 
The king had previously sought the con- 
cession from her daughter, the Lady 
Eveline, but her untimely death abruptly 
terminated the negotiation. 

Henceforth, then, we are to regard 
the Isle of Wight as an appanage of the 
Crown, whose lordship "was rarely 
granted, except for life or during plea- 
sure, to such as the king delighted to 
honour. "—FlancM, 
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The Wabdeks oe the Island. 

Thb government of the Isle of Wight, 
under Edward I. and his successors, was, 
with few exceptions, administered by 
Waksins, orQiMtodalimlay appointed 
by the Crown, and removable at the 
Sovereign's pleasure. With these were 
oflen joined in commission the constable 
of Carisbrooke Castle, the Bishop of 
Winchester, or some one or two notable 
luiights, for the purpose of regulating 
and investigating its defences. For the 
Wight, during the stormy reigns of the 
Flantagenets and their incessant wars 
with France, was necessarily a position 
ofcondderable military importance. 
The first Warden appointed by Ed- 
ward I. was John Fitz-Thomas, 
A.D. of whom "nothing further is 
1393. known, but that he was also 
steward of the New Forest." He 
was succeeded in 1295 by Richard db 
Appbton [Aftovk^, with whom was joined 
in commission Huuphrkt db Donas- 
TSRRB, constable of Carisbrooke. And, 
in the following year, another commission 
was appointed for the purpose of exa- 
mining into the defensive forces of the 
isknd,— Sir Biohard be Avfeton, the 
Bishop of Wutcbester, and Asax db 

WOURDOH. 

This Adam de Goardon, we may ob- 
serve par parentJiise, had been a famous 
freebooter, and in the days of the feeble 



Henry III., the terror of the Hampshire 
hinds. His bands ravaged the shire from 
east to west, issuing forth, ever and 
anon, from their strongholds in the bow- 
ery glades of the New Forest, where their 
leader maintained a sovran state, to carry 
off the beeves, the com, and, it may be, 
the brown • cheeked daughters of the 
panic-smitten farmers. Against this 
redoubtable robber-knight Prince Ed- 
ward at length led a troop of men-at- 
arms, and came up with him at Alton ; 
but it was agreed, in accordance with the 
chivalrous spirit of the times, that the 
fortunes of the day should be decided by 
a passage-at-arms between the two lead- 
ers. So the sword of the rebel crossed 
the sword of the heir of England. Sharp 
and obstinate was the combat,— long 
afterwards sung of by the old ballad 
minstrels,— but the prince succeeded in 
disarming his opponent, and brought 
him to the ground. He spared his life, 
with a rare generosity, and procured him 
the royal forgiveness. Finally, recog- 
nising in him certain chivalrous quali- 
ties, he appointed him to a post near his 
own person; and a trusty servant of 



* Hugh de Goartney, her heir, the foander 
of the Courtncys of Devon, disputed the testa- 
ment of theoauntess, and declared it a forgery. 
His charges were formally investigated by the 
Parliament* and pronounced unfounded.— 
See ParlMine:itMtf RoOh *^ Edward II. 
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King Edward was the rebel whom Prince 
Edward had doubly vanquished. 

From 1302 to 1307, Sir John db 
Lisle, of Wootton, sumamed De Bosco 
(of the Wood), was warden of the island, 
and also held the constableship of the 
Castle of Carisbrooke. This John de 
Lisle was a knight of weight and influ- 
ence^ and appears to have been, so to 
speak, "the representative man" of the 
island -chivalry. "With divers other 
great men/' he was summoned (23 Ed- 
ward I.) "to consult of the important 
affairs of the realm." He accompanied 
the great Plantagenet, "well fitted with 
horse and arms," on his expeditions into 
France and Scotland. His son, John de 
Lisle, was one of the many noble youths 
who received the honour of knighthood 
with Prince Edward—" by bathing, and 
divers sacred ceremonies" — at "the 
famous solemnity," held by King Ed- 
ward in the thirty-fourth year of his 
reign. — Dugdale. 

NiOHOLAS DE Lisle, in 1307, the year 
of Sir John's death, was appointed to 
the wardenship, and commanded by Ed- 
ward II. to place the island in the pos- 
session of his infamous minion. Piers 
Gaveston, Earl of Cornwall. But the 
gentlemen of the Wight, and the English 
nobility, remonstrated so strongly against 
this appointment that the weak king 
was comx)elled to rescind it, and he 
shortly afterwards bestowed the lord- 
ship, with all its privileges, and the 
Castle of Carisbrooke, on his eldest son, 
the gallant Edward, then styled Earl 
of Chester. " That prince kept them 
in his possession as long as he lived, 
governing by wardens, as had before been 
practised by his grandfather; these he 
generally chose out of the chief gentle- 
men of the island, judging them the 
fittest to defend their own lands." — 
Worski/. 

Sir John de Lisle, son of the former 
warden, was appointed to this important 
office in 1310. He was succeeded in 
1821 by Sir Henbt Tybs, who was be- 



headed for treason in the following year; 
in 1325, the wardens were John db i.a 
HuRE and John Lisle ; in 1336, John 
DE Lanqford, Lord of Chale, and^ in 
1338, Theobald Eusskl, Lord of Yaver- 
land. 

And here we propose, in accordance 
with our general plan, to pause for 
awhile in this arid summary of names 
and dates, and to put before the reader, 
with such skm as we can command, a 
view of the curious defensive military 
arrangements of the Wight under the 
Plantagenet. At the present time, sucb 
a subject cannot be without interest, and 
may not be without profit. 

It is difficult, however, to approxi- 
mate to any correct estimate of the num- 
ber of men which formed the militia of 
the island. Every able-bodied inhabi- 
tant was liable, in the event of its inva- 
sion, to be called upon to bear arms ; and 
those were the days when the English pea- 
sant knew how to draw " the tough bow- 
string " with a strength and a skill which 
rendered it a formidable weapon. From 
various ancient rolls we also gather that 
the Earls of Devon, in right of their 
feudal service, contributed to the insular 
forces 70 men-at-arms; the king, 100 
bowmen ; the City of London, 300 ; while 
several religious houses and the principal 
land-owners together supplied 127 men- 
at-arms, and 141 bowmen. Every per- 
son owning land of the yearly value of 
£20, was bound to provide a horseman 
fully armed. The island was parcelled 
out into nine military districts, over each 
of which was set its principal land- 
holder or most distinguished knight. If 
the reader will take his map, and follow 
upon it this arrangement as we are about 
to indicate it, he will see that the division 
was ordered with considerable skill : — 

L Taverland, Bembridge, NorthiU, and Brad- 
ing were under Williau Russel, Lord of 
Yaverland. 

2. Stenbury, WhitweU^ WroxaU^ Bonchurch, 
Cliffy Apse^ Niton^ and Sandotm, under 
Pbtem db Heyno, Lord of Stenbury. 
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BmtUad^ and Ifeiochureh, uQder T&xobau> 
DE 60BGB8, Lord of Knighton. 
4. ine Borough qf Ifewpartt unAex the Baxlow 
oi Neitpobt. 

6. East Standen, Arreton, Wh^ppingham, SL 

Catherine^ Bookie^, NeUUcomb, and WoU- 
Untty under Johv Ubbt, Lord of East Stan- 
den. 
& KingOon, BhortBOL, Caritbrooke^ Park, NortK- 
wood, and Watehmgaett, under Jomr db 
KiNGSioir, of Kingston. 

7. Brixton, Calbowne, Mottiiione, and New- 

town, under Thoxas Chtxs, Lord of Mot- 
tiatone. 

8. Brook, Sha^fleet, Thorleff, and TarmmUh, 

itnder the Lohd of Bbook. 
& Conypton, Jfion, and Fre$hteater, under 
Adam db Coxftoh, Lord of Compton. 

On the chief eminences and exposed 
points of the coast, watches were sta- 
tioned by day and night, and beacons* 
kept in readiness. Thus, in the East 
Medina, were thirteen of these stations; 
in the West Medina, sixteen. If a hostile 
squadron sailed up the eastern entrance 
of the Solent, straightway the lurid 
beacon blazed upon St. Helen's Hill, 
meeting with instant response from the 
ready sentinels who kept watch on the 
heights of Shanklin — on the down which 
towers above Appuldnioombe— at Niton, 
and rocky Atherfield. Thence the bale- 
fire streamed far into the very heart of 
the island, to Standen and to Ayington; 
and so away on the one hand to Eyde, 
Wootton, and Cowes ; on the other, to 
Freshwater and Mottistone, and ''the 
sea-shore at Brighstone." 

And toon s aeon of flrw, I we«n, 
From height, and hiU, and cliff, wen wen. 
Each with warUlio tidings fraught, 
laeh from each the signal caught ; 
Each after each thej glanced to sight. 
As stars arlM upon the night 

Other regulations made by the inhabi- 
tants for their security have been pre- 
served by Sir Richard Worsley {Historp, 



* These beacons were "along and strong 
tree set up, with a long iron pole across the 
bead of it, and an iron brander fixed on a stalk 
io the middle of it, for holding a tar barreL" 
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p. 81), and are enrioua enough as illus- 
trations of the iron conditions under 
which the islanders then "held their 
own: — 

1. That there should be but three ports 
in the island, namely. La Biche (Byde), 
Shamblord, and Tarmonth. 

2. That three persons should be ap- 
pointed wardens of these ports, who were 
to prevent any one from retiring from 
the island, or exporting provisions from 
thence without licence. 

3. That none but licensed boats should 
be permitted to pass, except the boat be- 
longing to the Abbot of Quarr ; a boat be- 
longing to Sir Bartholomew de Lisle, and 
another belonging to Eobert de Pimely. 

The Wabdsm of the Island possessed 
extensive powers,— could array, at his 
pleasure, the horse and foot forces ; could 
raise newjevies, if necessary ; could pro- 
vide them with weapons ; could draw addi- 
tional men fromHampshire ; could compel 
the return of all absentees on pain of for- 
feiture of their lands, tenements, ^oods, 
and chattels ; and, in case of nou com- 
pliance, provide men to supply their 
places. The king supplied the Castle of 
Carisbrooke with ten tuns of wine, one 
hundred quarters of wheat, the same 
quantity of malt, and oats ; tifty quartei-s 
of pease and beans; with coals, wood, 
salt, and other munitions. And to en- 
encourage the military spirit of the in- 
inhabitants, he conferred upon th«m 
great and peculiar privileges. 

We may add that the kndholders of 
the island were compelled, by the condi- 
tions on which they held their estates, to 
defend the Castle of Carisbrooke, in time 
of war, at their own expense {8wnptibtb8 
proprus) for forty days. — (7 Edward 

in.) 

A few words* in elucidation of the 
ecclesiastical condition of the island at 
this period may, perhaps, be permitted 

• From a Return mads by the Dean qf the 
Island to Heniy Woodlodc, Bishop of Win- 
chester, in 1305. 
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tis before resuming our historical jiar- 
rative. Most of those quiet village 
churches which lend such a charm to its 
picturesque landscapes — nestling away 
in shadowy combes, and among leafy 
copses, or looking out afar from lonely 
heights upon the distant sea— echoed 
with matin and with vesper, in the 
days of the haughty Normans. But 
the chapels, or oratories, which existed 
in connection with their stately man- 
sions, have passed away ; passed away 
like the names of their founders, like the 
brave old manorial houses which once 
were so numerous in the island, but of 
which not a grey stone or ivied buttress 
can now be traced. 

Thus, of the chax>els once existing at 
Alfredston (Alverston), BriddUeaford, 
Lymerston, Whitfield, and Standen, the 
most zealous antiquary could not now de- 
tect a relic. At WoUvertonf in a romantic 
glade opening upon the Undercliff, stands 
but a pillar or two of the ancient edifice. 
But in Arreton's picturesque dell still 
towers the venerable church. There is 
still a church at Binstead, though of 
recent erection, the former building hav- 
ing been removed in consequence of its 
extreme dilapidation. On the lofty clififs 
at Brook— ai Chale, bleak, desolate, and 
lonely— in the leafy village oiBrighstone 
—on the abrupt hill of Cartsbrooke—a.t 
OodshiU, towering above the plains— at 
Thorley, Shoilfieet, sequestered £%onre22, 
and pleasant QcUcomJbe, still stand the 
churches, repaired, " restored," and 
somewhat changed in aspect, it is true, 
which gave up their revenues, five 
centuries and a half agone, to the Nor- 
man Abbey of Lire, and the Island- 
Abbey of Quarr. The hamlet of St. 
HderCSf now as then, supports a church, 
though the Priorp long ago passed from 
the memory of man. Carisbrooke*s rich 
pi'iory, the small **cell" of monks -at 
Appuldurcombe, and the priory of St, 
Cross at Newport, have utterly van- 
ished from the earth. But the churches 
'^' Calboume, TarmotUh, Freshwater, 



Newchurch, Brading, and Wootton, and 
the dependent chapels of Northwood, St, 
Lawrence, and Newport, are still among 
the ecclesiastical edifices of the island. 
Within the walls of Carisbrooke Castle 
was a small, but parochial church, that 
of Soflwtus Nicolas in Castro, whose me- 
morials now-a-days are without import- 
ance or interest. 

In the Isle of Wight, then, about this 
time there existed no less than 16 
churches and 11 chapels, many of them 
possessed of considerable wealth and 
some degree of architectural beauty. 
There were also an opulent abbey, that 
of Quarr-; the priories of St. Helen's, 
Carisbrooke, and St. Cross; the cell of 
Appuldurcombe, and a chantry at St. 
Catherine's. Altogether, a liberal ecclesi- 
astical provision for a population which, 
probably, did not exceed 12,000. 

The courage of the islanders, and the 
value of their military preparations, were 
first tested in the year of grace 1340, 
when a French force landed at St. 
Helen's point, and rapidly pressed for- 
ward into the interior. Sir Theobald 
Russell, at the head of the insular forces, 
coming up with them, drove them back 
to their ship8,but unfortunately fell in the 
brief though sanguinary action. Stow, 
by the way, calls him Sir Peter, a preg- 
nant illustration of ;the truth of Byron's 
dictum, — 






a vaU-^elt. 



In 1377 the French again invaded the 
island, and succeeded in forcing their 
way as far as Newport. The inhabitants 
retired for shelter to Carisbrooke Cas- 
tle, which, says Stow, Sir Hugh Tyrill 
"kept manfully." A body of the in- 
vaders, approaching the castle, were 
decoyed into an ambuscade, and so com- 
pletely cut up that the exulting islanders 
named the place where they fell '* Nod- 
dies' Hill" {novr Node Hill}, and "Dead- 
man's laaie"-^yVordey. Unable to 
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I capture the castle, and, perhaps, appre- 
hensTe of the besiegers receiying formid- 
able reinforcements, the French retired, 
"taking of the inhabitants 1000 marks 
to spare their houses nnbomt."— iSSfow. 
j In this invasion the towns of Yarmouth 
i and Francheyille were completely de- 
^ stroyed, and the whole island appears 
to hare been in the temporary occupa- 
tion of the enemy. 
The lordship of the Isle of Wight, and 
the Castle of Carisbrooke, were 
jli). bestowed by Richard II., in the 
1386. ninth year of his reign, on a 
potent and splendid noble, WiL- 

' HAM DX MOKTAOUTE, EaBL Of SALIS- 

I BUST, who fills no unimportant niche 
in English history. This lord had en- 
joyed the special favour of Edward III., 
having fought with him at the siege of 
Caen and the battle of Creqj, He won 
two memorable sea fights; defeating 
the Spaniards, off Winchelsea, in 1351, 
and burning seven large Spanish ships 
at St Malo, in 1373. At the battle of 
Foictiers he commanded the rereward 
of the English army, " in the heat of 
which fight, it is said that he strove with 
the Earl of Warwick which of them 
should most bedew the land of Poictiers 
with French blood. "^Dw^dofe. 

This gallant baron, who was one of the 
first knights of the most noble Order of 
the Garter, was wont to maintain on 
ship-board, 800 men-at-arms, 300 archers, 
20 knights, and 279 esquires— a magnifi- 
cent contribution, assuredly, to the naval 
strength of England. 

Edward III., in 1377j made him 
admiral of the fleet, and he was present 
at Sheen, in the June of the same year, 
when the great sovereign, who had so 
liberally recompensed his services, " pas- 
sed away." Never resting on his arms, 
ve hear of him in the following year as 
harassing the French coast with his 
ships, and capturing Cherbourg. Shortly 
afterwards he was appointed Q^oyemor of 
Calais. 
.. A terrible calamity befell him in 1383. 



In a tilting at Windsor," charging in 
the mel^, he accidentally slew bis only 
son, a misfortune which clouded all his 
ktter years. In 1386 Eichard II. be- 
stowed upon him "the Isle of Wight 
and the Castle of Carisbrooke," with all 
their royalties, rights, and privileges, 
"without paying any rent;"* honours 
which the magnificent earl enjoyed eleven 
years, dyiug at Christ Churdi Twyne- 
ham, on the 3d June 1397. 

On the death of this earl the oonttdUe- 
ship of Caritbrooke was bestowed, 
for his life, upon Thoxas, Earl a.d. 
Of Kbnt; the lordship of the 1397. 
island was conferred upon Ed- 
mund, Earl ov Butlakd, fifth son of 
Edwsird III., a man whose ambition, 
yalour, and sagacious intellect enabled 
him to hold his own, even in the stormy 
days of Henry lY. 

Against Richard II. and his brothers 
of Lancaster and York, a conspiracy 
was formed, in 1397, by the Earls of 
Derby, Arundel, and Warwick, the 
Duke of Gloucester, and certain digni- 
taries of the church, from which this 
Earl Edmund gained a great advan- 
tage. For the plot being discovered, and 
the leaders beheaded. Earl Edmund re- 
ceived a large share of the spoil of their 
vast estates. The Earl of Warwick was 
suffered to escape with banishment to 
the Isle of Wight, his sentence being 
pronounced in this quaint fashion, — 
** Earl of Warwick ! this sentence is 
yery favourable, for you have deserved 
to die as much as the Earl of Arundel, 
but the handsome services you have 
done in time past to King Edward, of 
happy memory, and the Prince of Wales, 
his son, as well on this as on the other 
side of the sea, have secured your life ; 



* a great French invasion being appre- 
hended in 1886, the Earl of Sallsbary, inas- 
much as " his lands were in the Isle of Wighti 
was ordered thither to guard and protect it 
with ita men-at-arms and bowmeo."— /Vois- 
tart. 
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but it is ordered that you banish your- 
self to the Isle of Wight, taking with 
you a sufficiency of wealth to support 
your state so long as you shall live, 
and that you never quit the island." — 
Froiasart. 

The Earl, created Duke of Albe- 
marle, played an important part in the 
shifting drama of the reign of Henry 
IV. ; but his treason and his ambition, 
his deeds of valour and wisdom, his sub- 
tilty and courage, rather belong to the 
History of England than to the Annals 
of the Isle of Wight. 

Having received his hereditary title of 
Duke of York, he accompanied Henry V. 
in that famous invasion of France 
A.D. which closed so gloriously with 
1415. the battle of Agincourt, and upon 
that historic field terminated his 
turbulent career. " It is said that he 
desired of King Henry, that he might 
have the fore- ward of the battle that day, 
and had it, and that by much heat and 
thronging, being a fat man, he was 
smothered to death."— Z)«^ctofe. 

" Buffblk flnt died, and York, all haggled OT«r, 
Comes to him, when in gore he laj iiuteep'd. 
And takes him bj the beard ; kisses the gashea. 
That bloodilf did yawn upon hit tkoe ; 
And cries aloud.— Tarry, dear eousin Suffolk I 
Uy soul shall thine keep company to hearen : 
Tarry, iweet soul, for mine, then fly abreast; 
As, in this glorious and well-foughten field. 
We kept together in our ehiralry !" 

SHAKSmABJt. 

l)uring the lordship of Earl Edmund 
the French made another descent 
A.D. upon the island. The old chro- 
1404. nicle thus tells the tale: "Wale- 
ram, Count de St. Pol, assembled 
at Abbeville, in Pontheiu, about 1600 
fighting men, among whom were many 
men of noble birth, who had largely pro- 
vided salted meat, biscuits, brandy, flour, 
and other things necessary for use at 
sea. From Abbeville the count led 
them to Harfieur, where they found all 
sorts of vessels ready to receive them. 
Having there abode some days to per- 
fect their arrangements, and commend 



themselves to St. Nicholas, they em- 
barked on board these vessels, and sailed 
straight for the Isle of Wight. Landing 
there, they assumed a bold face to meet 
their enemies, of whom, on their land- 
ing, they had seen but little ; most, or 
all, of them having retired to the woods 
and fastnesses. And now the count 
made several new knights ; namely, 
Philippe de Harcourt, Jean de Frosseux, 
Le Seigneur de Guiency, and several 
others, who went to burn some paltry- 
villages, and set on fire some other places. 
Meanwhile, there came to them an astute 
priest of the country to treat for the 
ransom and safety of the isle; and be 
gave the count to understand that to 
him and his knights would be paid a 
very considerable sum of money. To 
this did the count lend an eager car; 
but it was simply a deception on the 
part of the priest, so that their move- 
ments might be interrupted until the 
strength of the island could be got to- 
gether. Now of this plot Waleram - at 
length was advised, but too late for 
him to avenge himself; and re-embark- 
ing his men with all speed, he set sail, 
and returned home without effecting 
anything more. Then were his lords 
sore displeased with him, inasmuch as 
they had invested largely in provision 
for this expedition, which had thus been 
utterly overthrown by a solitary priest." 
— Monatrda, c. xix. 

Earl Edmund's widow obtained from 
the king a grant, for life, of the lord- 
ship of the island, the castle and a.d. 
manor of Carisbrooke, the manor 1416. 
of Bowcombe, and the tithes of 
the church of Freshwater. She also 
possessed, as a portion of her dowry, the 
manors of Thorley, Whitfield, Pann, 
and Niton, so that she specially deserves 
a line of record among the historic men 
and women of the Wight. She died in 
1430. 

" Towards the latter end of this year 
a body of Frenchmen landed on the 
island, and boasted that they would 
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keep their Christmas there ; but as near 
a thousand of them "^ere driying 
A.D. cattle towards their ships, they 
1418. were suddenly attacked by the 
islanders, and obliged to leave, not 
only all their plnnder, but also many of 
their men behhid." — Wordey. 

In the following year, or " about that 
time," they came again "with a great 
navie, and sent certayne of their men to 
demand in the name of Kiog Richard, 
and of Queen Isabell, a tribute or sub- 
sedieof the inhabitants; who answered 
that King Richard was dead, and the 
queen, some time his wife, was sent home 
to his parents, without condition of any 
tribute; but if the Frenchmen's minde 
were to fight, they willed them to come 
np, and no man should let {Jiinder) them 
for the space of five hours to refresh 
themselves, but when that time was ex- 
pired, they should have battayle given 
to them, which, when the Frenchmen 
heard, they went away and did nothing." 
—Stow, Such confidence in their own 
valour had the battle of Agincourt, and 
the victories of Henry of Monmouth, 
excited in the men of the Wight. 
The lordship of the island, " by virtue 
of a grant of the reversion thereof, " 
A.D. passed into the hands of thefamous 
1439. HuHPHREY, Duke of Gloxjcesteb, 
(17 Henry VI.), on the decease of 
the Duchess of York. There is no rea- 
son to suppose that he ever set his foot 
upon its shores, and we, therefore, con- 
tent oarselves with this brief notice 
of his temporary connection with it. 
During his lordship, Henry Trenchard, 
an island-gentleman, held the post of 
warden. 
A singular event in our annals is here 
to be noted. Upon Henry Beau- 
1.1). CHAMP, Duke of Warwick, King 
1443. Henry — " to whom he was very 
dear" — ^bestowed the nominal dig- 
nity of Kina OF THE Isle of Wight, 
and placed the mimic crown with his 
own hands upon his youthful brow, 
''He had the Castle of Bristol given 



him, with the islands of Guernsey and 
Jersey, the patronage of the Church 
and Priory of St. Mary Magdalene of 
Goldcliff, with leave to annex it to the 
Church of Tewkesbury. He confirmed 
the grants made by his predecessors to 
the Church of Tewkesbury; gave all the 
ornaments he wore to purchase vestments 
for the monastery ; died in the twenty- 
second year of his age, and was 
buried in the middle of the choir. " A. d. 
—Beattie. Though titular king, he 1446. 
enjoyed neither power nor profit 
from his dignity, the lordship remaining 
with ** the good duke " until his death 
in 1447. 

Henry Trenchard then received from 
King Henry a grant of the constableship 
of Carisbrooke. 

Richard Flaktagbnbt, Dues of 
York, father of Edward IV., 
was the next lord of the island ; a.d. 
and one John Newport, and 1449. 
Henry Bruin were successively 
his lieutenants. Against the illegal op- 
pressions of the former, the inhabitants 
remonstrated forcibly, and laid their 
complaints both before the Duke and 
the Parliament. Duke Richard fell in 
the battle of Wakefield,— one of the most 
sanguinary of the great fights of the 
White and Red Roses,— in 1460. 

Edxund, Dxjke of Somerset, in 1453, 
obtained a grant of the island, and 
the Castle of Carisbrooke, for him- a.d. 
self and his heirs-male, in satis- 1453. 
faction of certain sums of money 
due to him from the crown. He was 
slain in the skirmish at St. Albans, May 
22, 1455. 

His son, Henry, Dxjkb of Somerset, 
succeeded to his honours, but re- 
volted from the Yorkish party, to A.D, 
which his father had clung so 1455. 
stoutly. Thereupon, being taken 
by Lord Montague, at the battle of Hex- 
ham, fought upon the banks of the Dils- 
water. May 15,1464, his head was struck 
off without the formality of trial or sen- 
tence. 
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The gallant Akthokt. Lord Soalbs,* 
next received a dignity illuBtrated 
A.D. by so many of the heroic leaders 
1467. of feudal England. His royal 
brother-in-law, in recognition of 
his eminent services, bestowed upon him 
**a grant in special tail of the Isle of 
Wight, with the castle and lordship of 
Garisbrooke, and all other the castles, 
manors, and lordships in the island." 
The next year he was despatched as 
ambassador to Charles, Duke of Bur- 
gundy, to negotiate a marriage between the 
Prince and the Lady Margaret, sister to 
Edward IV. In return, came to Ed- 
ward's court a chivalrous nobleman, 
the Count de Charolois, or the Bastard, 
" having in his retinue divers brave men, 
expert in all feats of chivalry, and to the 
number of 400 horse in his train," and 
great festivities were prepared for his 
welcome. 

And here the reader will permit us 
to introduce a brief episode in illustra- 
tion, not only of Lord Scales* mighty 
merits, but of the manners of the age 
wherein he lived. We shall borrow the 
words of a famous historian, but the 
lover of foot arrayed in splendid fiction 
will find the scene we are about to quote 
charmingly painted in glowing colours, 
by Sir E. Bulwer Lytton,in his " Last of 
the Barons." The king decrees a grand 
tourney, or tilting match, " whereupon 
lists were set up in West Smithfield, 
and upon Thursday next, after Corpus 
Christi Day (1467), the king being pre- 
sent, they ran together with sharp spears, 
and parted with equal honour. Like- 
wise, the next day, on horseback; at 
which time, this Lord Scales his horse, 
having a long sharp jute of steel on his 
chafiron,t upon their coping together it 



* Edward IV., in the first of his reign, con- 
ftrred the captainship, for life, on Sir Geof- 
frej Gates, who surrendered it in 1467 and re- 
ceived in compensation the govemorsliip of 
Calais. 

t Chevron^ a head-piece, the head armour of 
the horse. 



ran into the nose of the Bastard's horse. 
Which making him to mount, he fell on 
the one side with his rider. Whereupon 
this Lord Scales rode about him, with 
his sword drawn, till the king command- 
ed the marshal to help him up, no more 
being done that day. 

"But the next day coming into the 
lists on foot, with pole-axes, they fought 
valiantly, till the point of this lord's 
pole-axe entered the sight of the Bas- 
tard's helm. Which being discerned by 
the king, he cast down his warder, to 
the end the marshal should sever them. 
Hereupon the Bastard requiring that he 
might go on of his enterprise, and con- 
sultation being had with the Duke of 
Clarence, then constable, and the Duke 
of Norfolk, marshal, whether it might 
be allowed or not, they determined that 
if so, then, by the law of arms, the Bas- 
tard ought to be delivered to his adver- 
sary in the same condition as he stood 
when the king caused them to bo 
severed. Which, when the Bastard un- 
derstood, he relinquished (very wisely I) 
his further challenge." — Dugdale, Bav' 
onage, vol. ii. 

Lord Scales, on the death of his father, 
became Earl Rivers, but did not enjoy 
the earldom many years. Being a for- 
midable obstacle in the upward path of 
Eichard of Gloucester, he was foully 
murdered at the ill-omened Pontefract 
Castle, on the 13th or 14th of June, 
1483. 

MOPomftvti FMnfratI O thou bloodj prlMn, 
Paul Mid ominous to noble peen t" 

SBAXil 



On the death of Eari Rivers, Richard 
IIL bestowed the captaincy of the 
island on Sir William Bebke- a.d. 
LBT, and shortly afterwards,on Sir 1483. 
John Satile. The battle of Bos- 
worth Field, however, summarily dis- 
posed of King Richard's servants, and, 
in 1485, the lordship and captaincy of the 
Isle of Wight was granted by Heny YII. 
to his wife's brother. 
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SIB IDWABD WOODTILLV, 

"A stont man of arms/' and of famous 
excellence in all knightly exercises, who 
appears to hare gained considerable 
mflaenoe over the knights and gentle- 
men of his miniature realm. * For being 
mnch affected towards the Duke of 
Brittany, who was then at war with the 
King of France, Sir Edward determined 
to lead a body of men-at-arms to his 
assistance. " And haying plain repulse 
and deniall of the king, could not rest, 
but determined to work his business 
secretly without any knowledge of the 
king, and went straight into the Isle of 
Wight, whereof he was made ruler and 
captain, and there gathered together a 
crew of hardy personages, to the num- 
ber of iO0."—Hall, folio xv. So, with 
forty gentlemen in four yessels, he 
Bet sail from St. Helen's for Brittany ; 
joined the duke's forces, and marched 
against the French army, with whom 
they came into collision at St. Aubin. 
" To make the Frenchmen belieye that 
they had a great number of Englishmen, 
they apparelled 1700 Bretons in coats 
with red crosses, after the English 
fashion. The Englishmen shot so fast, 
that the Frenchmen in the fore-ward 
were &in to recede to the battaile, where 
their horsemen were." But they were 
finally outnumbered and out-generalled, 
and notwithstanding the courage of the 
islanders, the Bretons were totally rout- 
ed. So terrible, truly, was the car- 
nage, that out of the 400 Englishmen 
who had followed Sir Edward's stand- 
ard, only one — a boy—escaped to relate 
the sad history of their misfortunes; 
their leader, and " many noble and not- 
able persons " were among the slain. 
And there was scarcely a £unily in the 
island which had not cause to rue the 



* He repaired and strengthened the castle 
of Carisbrooke, and erected its noble gate- 
house, with its circular towers, still bearing 
tbe KQtcheon of the Woodvilles, and the 
.white rose of York. 



fiital batUe of Si. Aubin'sl (a.d. 
1488). 

Sib BBonii.LD Bbat, a trusty seryant 
of King Henry's mother, who had 
been '' most happily instrumental a.d. 
in adyancing King Henry to the 1495. 
royal throne by his faithful and 
sedulous transacting in that affair" 
{DugdaU), receiyed a lease of the 
island, with the castle of Carisbrooke 
and its appurtenances, the crown lands, 
and the manors of Swainstone, Brigh- 
stone, Thorley, and Wellow, on the con- 
dition of making a yearly payment to 
the crown of 307 marks (£205, nearly 
£2500 at the present yalue of money). 
It must haye been during Sir Reginald's 
administration that Edward IV.'s 
slaughter. Last Gioblt, retired to the 
Isle of Wight, and spent there the kst 
years of her singularly chequered life, 
of which so little is known to the general 
reader, that a bi-ief memoir may not be 
unacceptable. 

THB PBIKOBSS OIOELT. 

Cicely, or Cecilia, the third daughter 
of Edward lY., and Elizabeth his wife, 
was bom towards the close of 1469. Her 
first years were years of storm and sha- 
dow ; for she was scarcely a twelyemonth 
old when her royal mother, on the out- 
break of the Lancastrian rebellion, was 
compelled to fly with her to sanctuary at 
Westminster; and she had but just 
attained her fifth year, when she was 
betrothed by proxy (26th December, 
1474), to James, the son of James III. 
of Scotland. 

The contemplated marriage, however, 
was not carried out. King Edward's 
ambitious designs preyenting its con- 
summation; and the Lady Cecilia, in- 
stead of a throne and probable unhappi- 
ness, was left to consult at a future 
period the modest wishes of her loying 
heart, and to furnish English history 
with the rare instance of a daughter of 
one of its kings wedding "a man of mean 
estate." 
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On the decease of Edward IV., and 
the gradual development of Kichard of 
Gloucester's ambitious designs, Cecilia 
and her elder sister were placed in sanc- 
tuary at Westminster. A scheme de- 
vised by their adherents for their escape 
to the Continent was betrayed to Rich- 
ard, and he immediately placed a strong 
guard round the sanctuary, under the 
command of one of his creatures, John 
Nesfield. Thns imprisoned, the royal 
ladies and the queen-mother remained 
for nine months, negotiating meanwhile 
with the subtle Richard relative to his 
proposed alliance with the Princess 
Elizabeth. His "messengers, being 
men of gravity, handled the queen so 
craftily, that anOn she began to be 
allured, and to hearken unto them fa- 
vourably. " — Harding. 

Richard at length solemnly undertook 
to provide for their safety, to put 
A.D. them "in honest places of good 
1485. name and fame ; " to marry 
" such of them as were then mar- 
riageable to gentlemen born," and to 
provide each with a dowry of lands and 
tehements of the yearly value of 200 
marks.— ^ar?. JMSS., 433. On these 
conditioiis the queen gave up her daugh- 
ters, who received apartments in the 
palace, and " familiar loving entertain- 
ment." 

It was, however, very speedily re- 
ported that Richard designed to marry 
her beneath her condition, so that her 
oflfspring might not prove troublesome 
candidates for the crown; and when 
Henry of Richmond landed in England, 
resolved to wed her if her sister Eliza- 
beth were already married to King 
Richard, he received assurance that this 
dishonouring marriage had really been 
contracted, and was " sore amazed and 
troubled " at the tidings. But their fal- 
sity was soon detected, and after the 
victory of Bosworth, and Henry's subse- 
quent marriage to Elizabeth, she 
A.D. resumedher proper position in the 
1486. royal court, and was treated with 



the distinction due to her birth and per* 
sonal attractions. 

At Elizabeth's coronation, in Novem- 
ber 24, 1487, she also bore her sister's 
train ; and her loveliness made her "the 
observed of all observers." Amongst 
these was a certain gallant soldier^ a 
kinsman and favoured servant of the 
king's, John, Lord Wells, who immedi- 
ately proffered his suit to the beautiful 
princess ; and though he was more than 
twice her age, was accepted by her, and, 
with the king's consent, they were 
straightway wedded. As husband and 
wife they attended the Christmas revels 
at Greenwich, which were held that year 
with extraordinary magnificence. 

By Lord WeUs the Lady Cicely had 
two daughters, Elizabeth and Anne, 
whose education, it is recorded, she 
sedulously attended to, while her lord 
waited upon his royal nephew in his 
expedition to France, and his progresses 
through his dominions. About 1495 or 
1496 — ^the date is uncertain — she lost her 
eldest daughter, and, in 1498, her hus- 
band died of pleurisy, "at Fasmer*s 
Place, in Saint Swithin's Lane," be- 
queathing to his well-loved wife the 
whole of his large possessions. Shortly 
afterwards her sorrows were much 
increased by the death of her younger 
daughter. 

We next find mention of the widowed 
lady as figuring in the grand pageantry 
of the bridals of Prince Arthur and 
Catherine of Arragon, "whose train she 
bore ; and the day afterwards, diligent 
chroniclers record, she performed "two 
bass dances" with Prince Arthur (Nov. 
14, 16, 1501). 

Two years later, and she suddenly 
retired from the splendour of the court 
into the obscurity of a private condition, 
wedding — ^from true love, we may surely 
presume — one John, or Thomas Kyme, 
of the Kymes of Kyme Tower, Lincoln- 
shire, a gentleman by birth, but whom 
the old annalists, stout upholders of feu- 
dal distinctions, disdainfully speak of as 
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" a man of mean degree." Ttis smgular 
eyent took place about the close of 1503, 
or the beginning of 1504. This gentle- 
man is diflFerently styled as "John 
Keime, of the Isle of Wight, Knight," 
and "Sir John Kime of the Isle of 
Wigbt" {Harl, MSS., 1139), and is re- 
puted to have had two children by the 
Lady Cicely, named Richard and Mar- 
gerie. With his wife he retired to East 
Standen, near Newport, where for a few 
brief years " the daughter of England " 
secluded herself among her quiet house- 
hold joys, dying on the 24th of August, 
1507, in her thirty-eighth year. She 
was buried in the Abbey of Quarr, and a 
stately monument erected to her memory. 
But of this " Hio Jacet " not a stone 



now remains. — Miu Roberts' Bouses of 
York and Lancaster, ii., &c. 

Ketuming to our narrative, we can but 
barely record the captaincy of Sir 
Nicholas Wadhax, who came of an 
ancient Devonshire family, and held, by 
virtue of his patrimonial inheritance, 
certain manors in the Isle of Wight. His 
second wife, Margaret, sister of the Jane 
Seymour who wedded Henry VIII., 
died at Carisbrooke, and was buried in 
the parish church, whete her monument 
may still be noted. Sir Nicholas him- 
self died in 1511, when the captaincy 
was conferred upon a gallant and distin- 
guished knight, Sir James Worslet, 
whose career we shall briefly indicate in 
our next Section. 
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SIB JAMES WOBSLET. 

Sir James Worsley was a younger 
brother of the Worsleys of Lanca- 
A.i>. shire, who rose into high repute 
1511. at the courts of Henry VII. and 
Henry VIII., and who, as page 
to the former, and keeper of the ward- 
robe to the latter, enjoyed considerable 
distinction, and received much of their 
confidence. 

By his marriage with Anne, daughter 
of Sir John Leigh, and heiress of the 
Hackets of Woolverton, he had become 
possessed of Appuldurcombe, and other 
large estates in the Isle of Wight, occu- 
pying a position among its gentlemen 
which abundantly justified the king's 
choice of him for their captain. 

He was appointed Captain- General 
for life, at a salary of 6s. 9d. per day 
(nearly £5, according to modem compu- 
tation), and was made, moreover, Con- 
Btable of Carisbrooke ; keeper of the 
forest ; steward, bailiff, and surveyor of 
the crown lands ; clerk of the market ; 
sheriff, and coroner of the island. These 
weighty offices he held until his death in 
1538. 



SIR RICHARD 170RSLET 

succeeded to all his honours, trusts, and 
estates, and maintained the dignity of 
his office with becoming splendour. At 
his mansion of Appuldurcombe, he en- 
tertained, in 1640, King Henry, his 
minister Cromwell (then constable of 
Carisbrooke Castle), and a splendid re- 
tinue. What occasioned the royal visit 
it is difficult to conjecture, unless it was 
for the purpose of enjoying the pleasures 
of the chase in ParkBurst Forest. 

Five years later, and the French made 
their last descent upon this "in- 
vincible isle." The circumstances a.d. 
are related with singular vigour 1545. 
by Mr. Frovidet in his recent and 
valuable English History, and we need 
not apologize to the reader for illustrating 
our pages with his graphic pictures. 

"With July," he says, "came the 
summer, bringing with it its calms and 
heat; and the great armament,* com- 



♦ The French fleet, under Claude D'Anne- 
banlt, conateted of 160 large ships, 25 guUeys, 
and 60 small vessels and ti-ansports.— ^rcAwo- 
logiOL^ IL The English fleet, under Lord Lisle, 
was far inferior, hut his ships were larger and 
better manned. 
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manded by D* Annebault in person, sailed 
for England. .... The king was at 
Portsmouth, having gone down to review 
the jBleet, when, on the 18th of July, two 
hundred sail were reported at the back 
of the Isle of Wight. The entire force 
of the enemy, which had been collected, 
bad been safely transported across the 
Channel. With boats feeling the way 
in front with sounding lines, they rounded 
St. Helen's Point, and took up their 
position in a line which extended from 
Brading Harbour almost to Ryde. In 
the light evening breeze fourteen English 
ships stood across to reconnoitre; D* Anne- 
bault came to meet them with the galleys, 
and there was some distant firing ; but 
there was no intention of an engagement. 
The English withdrew, and night closed 
in. 

"The morning which followed was 
breathlessly calm. Lisle's fleet lay all 
inside in the Spit, the heavy sails hang- 
ing motionless on the yards, the smoke 
from the chimneys of the cottages on 
shore rising in blue columns straight up 
into the air. It was a morning beautiful 
with the beauty of an English summer 
and an English sea; but, for the work 
before him, Lord Lisle would have gladly 
heard the west wind among his shrouds. 
At this time he had not a galley to oppose 
to the five-and-twenty which D 'Anne- 
bault had brought with him ; and in 
such weather the galleys had all the ad- 
vantages of the modem gunboats. From 
the single long gun which each of them 
carried in the bow they poured shot for 
an hour into the tall stationary hulls of 
the line-of-battle ships ; and keeping in 
constant motion they were themselves in 
perfect security. According to the French - 
account of the action, the Oreat Harry 
suffered so severely as almost to be sunk 
at her anchorage ; and had the calm con- 
tinued, they believed that they could 
have destroyed the entire fleet. As the 
morning drew on, however, the off-shore 
breeze sprung up suddenly; the large 
ships began to glide through the water ; 
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a number of frigates— long, narrow ves- 
sels — so swift, the French said, that 
they could outsail their fastest shallops 
— came out with * incredible swiftness ; ' 
and the fortune of the day was changed. 
The enemy were afraid to turn lest they 
should be run over ; and if they attempted 
to escape into the wind, they would be 
cut off from their own fleet. The main 
line advanced barely in time to save 
them; and the English, whose object 
was to draw the enemy into action under 
the guns of their own fortresses and 
among the shoals at the Spit, retired to 
the old ground. The loss on both sides 
had been insignificant ; but the occasion 
was rendered memorable by a misfortune. 
The Mary Rose, a ship of six hundrM 
tons, and one of the finest in the navy, 
was among the vessels engaged with the 
galleys. She was commanded by Sir 
George Carew, and manned with a crew 
who were said, all of them, to be fitter, 
in their own conceit, to order than obey, 
and to be incompetent for ordinary work. 
The ports were open for the action, the 
guns were run out, and, in consequence 
of the calm, had been imperfectly secured. 
The breeze rising suddenly, and the vessel 
lying slightly over, the windward tier 
slipped across the deck, and, as she 
yielded further to the weight, the lee 
ports were depressed below the line, the 
ship instantly filled, and carried down 
with her every soul who was on board. 
Almost at the same moment the French 
treasure-ship. La MaUresse, was also 
reported to be sinking. She had been 
strained at sea, and the shock of her own 
cannon completed the mischief. There 
was but just time to save her crew and 
remove the money-chest, when she, too, 
was disabled. She was towed to the 
mouth of Brading Harbour, and left on 
the shore. 

"These inglorious casualties were a 
feeble result of the meeting of the two 
largest navies which had encountered 
each other for centuries. The day had 
as yet lost but a few hours, and 
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D'Annebanlt, hearing that the king was a 
spectator of the scene, belieyed that he 
might tannt him out of his caution by 
landing troops in the island. The sight 
of the enemy taking possession of English 
territory, and the blaze of English Til- 
lages, scarcely two cannon-shot distance 
from him, would provoke his patience, 
and the fleet would again advance. De- 
tachments were set on shore at three 
different points. Pierre Strozzi, an 
Italian, attacked a fort, perhaps near 
Sea View,* which had annoyed the 
galleys in the morning. The garrison 
abandoned it as he approached, and 
it was destroyed. M. de Thais, landing 
without resistance, advanced into the 
island to reconnoitre. He went forward 
till he had entangled his party in a glen 
Barroonded by thickets; and here he 
was checked by a shower of arrows from 
invisible hands. The English, few in 
number, but on their own ground, hover- 
ed about him, giving way when they were 
attacked, but hanging on his skirts, and 
pouring death into his ranks from their 
Bilent bows, till prudence warned him to 
withdraw to the open sands. The third 
detachment was the most considerable ; 
it was composed of picked men, and was 
led by two of the most distinguished 
commanders of the galleys. These must 
have landed dose to Bembridge. They 
were no sooner on shore than they were 
charged by a body of cavalry. There 
was sharp fighting ; and the soldiers in 
the nearest ships, excited at the spectacle 
of the skirmish and the rattle of the 
carbines, became unmanageable, seized 
the boats, and went off without their 
officers to join. The English being now 
outnumbered, withdrew ; the • French 
Btraggled after them in loose order, till 
they came out upon the downs sloping 
up towards the Culver Cliffs ; and here. 



* The headland at Sea View still bears in 
ancient maps the appellation of Old Fort. M. 
lliais probably landed at Brading, and pene- 
trated into the Banuley woods. 
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being scattered in twos and threes, they 
were again charged with fatal effect. 
Many were cut in pieces ; the rest fled, 
the English pursuing and sabreing them 
down to the shore ; and but few would 
have escaped, but that the disaster was 
perceived from the fleet, large masses of 
men were sent in, under shelter of the 
guns, to relieve the fugitives; and the 
English, being badly pressed in return, 
drew off, still fighting as they retreated, 
till they reached a stream (the Eastern 
Yar, probably), which they crossed, and 
broke the bridge behind them. " — Fronde, 
iv. 42a-427. 

The evening had now come on, and 
D'Annebault had to determine whether 
he should attack Portsmouth, or seize 
upon the Isle of Wight. The former 
plan was at once rejected, on account of 
the difficulty of the entrance to the har- 
bour. '' It remained, therefore, to decide 
whether the army should land in force 
upon the island and drive the English 
out of it, as they might easily do. They 
had brought with them 7000 pioneers, 
who could rapidly throw up fortresses at 
Newport, Cowes, St. Helen's, and else- 
whei*e; and they could have garrisons 
strong enough to maintain their ground 
against any force which the English 
would be able to bring against them. 
They would thus hold in their hands a 
security for Boulogne ; and as the English 
did not dare to face their fleet in the open 
water, they might convert their tenure 
into a permanency. 

" D'Annebault, however, had received 
discretionary powers; and, for some un- 
known reason, he determined to try his 
fortune elsewhere. After three days of 
barren demonstration, the fleet weighed 
anchor and sailed. His misfortunes in 
the Isle of Wight were not yet over. The 
ships were in want of fresh water ; and 
on leaving St. Helen's he went round 
into Shanklin Bay (July 21), where he 
sent his boats to fill their casks at the 
rivulet which runs down the Chine. 
The stream was smaJl, the task • 
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tedious, and the Chevalier d'Eulz, who, 
with as few companies, was appointed to 
guard the watering parties, seeing no 
signs of danger, wandered inland, at- 
tended by some of his men, to the top of 
the high down adjoining. The English, 
who had been engaged with the other 
detachments two days before, had kept 
on the hills, watching the motions of the 
fleet. The chevalier was caught in an 
ambuscade, and, after defending himself 
like a hero, he was killed, with most of 
his followers." — FroudCf iv. 429. 

This invasion was productive of good 
fruits, as far as the island was con- 
cerned, by inducing the king to order 
the construction of several forts for its 
defence. These were circular towers, 
with a platform, mounting two or three 
guns, and accommodating a small garri- 
son, on which modern engineei'S would 
look with a great deal of contempt. At 
East and West Cowes, at Sandown, Yar- 
mouth, and near Freshwater, these 
fastnesses were erected under the 
superintendence of Richard Worsley, — 
the latter being named after him, Wors- 
ley's Tower. The indefatigable captain 
also persuaded the islanders to provide 
a train of artillery at their own ex- 
pense, every parish providing their own 
gun. 

In September 1647, the first of the 
reign of Edward VI., a return was made 
to the crown of the condition of these 
fortresses, from which we shall extract a 
few details : — At Yarmouth, under the 
command of Captain Richard Ewdall, 
were two guns of brass, and eight small 
guns of iron, nineteen hagbuts, and one 
hundred and forty-one bows. At Sharp- 
node, under the charge of Nicholas 
Cheke, were two brass guns. At Caris- 
brooke, under Richard Worsley himself, 
were five iron "alynges, fowlers, and 
double basses," one hundred and forty 
hagbuts, and a tolerable provision of 
powder, bows, an-ows, javelins, and 
bills. At Sandham {Sandown), under 
the care of Peter Smythe, were three 



pieces of brass, and eight of iron, seventy- 
eight hagbuts, one hundred and twenty 
bills, and a chest of bows and arrows. 
And at West Cowes, nnder Robert Ray- 
mond, captain, were two brass guns, 
eleven of iron, several basses " not liable 
to serve," and a small provision of bows, 
bills, and pikes. The Sandham captain 
received four shillings per diem; his 
under captain, two shillings; thirteen 
soldiers, sixpence each ; one porter, eight- 
pence ; the master gunner, eightpence ; 
and seven gunners, sixpence each. At 
West Cowes, the captain received but 
one shilling daily; two soldiers, one 
porter, and six gunners, were paid the 
same rates as their comrades at Sand- 
ham.— ZTar?. MSS, 

When Queen Elizabeth came to the 
throne she placed the defensive establish- 
ment of the island on a safer basis, as 
may be gathered from the instructions 
issued to the captain of the Island in the 
second year of her reign, which we now 
condense : — 

The said captain sliall forthwith put in order 
and array the whole people of the isle as shall 
seem meetest for the defence of the said isle. 

He shall cause every •' centoner," twice a 
year, to call together the whole "centon," 
and bilng together to such place within the 
said isle as by the said captain shall be ap- 
pointed, '' there to consult what is to be done 
for the better foitiflcation and sti-ength of the 
said isle." 

He shall cause the able men in these cen- 
tons twice a year to muster for prsictice. 

He shall prohibit that neither timber, wood, 
nor coal shall be cariled out of the isle to any 
place. 

All manners of persons having lands to the 
clear yearly value of twenty marks, should 
find on© " hasquebutier**' funilshed in time of 
war to remain in the isle under the rule of 
the captain during the time of war. And 
every other person having land valued at 40 
shillings shall join so many together as shall 
amount to the yearly value of twenty marks, 
and so be jointly charged with one hasque- 
butier. 

It was also ordered by the queen that 
fire-arms should be introduced into the 
island, and an arquebus-maker waa 
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settled in Carisbrooke Castle to keep 
them in order. 

Bich&rd Worsley was one of the com- 
missioners for the sale of church plate 
on the suppression of the religious 
houses,* and, therefore, on the accession 
of Queen Mary, found it necessary to 
resign all his offices— a Mr. Girling, of 
whom liistory says nothing, succeeding 
him. When Queen Eli2abeth came to 
the throne, Worsley was reinstated, and 
employed by her in several commissions 
for the survey and fortification of Forts- 
month, the south coast, the islands of 
Jersey and Guernsey. He died, full of 
honours, in 1565. 

SIB EDWARD EOBSBT. 

Edward Hobsrt was descended from 
a reputable Dorset family, of Melcombe- 
Horsey, and as a gallant sea-chief did 
good service against the French, clearing 
the Chxuinel from their piratical cruisers. 
He waJs held in high esteem by the great 
Earl of Leicester, and at his patron's 
secret nuptials with the Lady Douglas 
Sheffield, gave away the bride, though 
we do not find, when, at a later period, 
the ambitious noble denied the marriage, 
that Sir Edward vindicated the lady's 
fair fame. 

His government of the island was 
marked by energy and foresight. He 
encouraged trade, while he kept alive a 
military spirit among those he ruled. 
From certain MSS. still extant in that 
wonderful store-house of unpublished 
history— the British Museum— it is, how- 
ever, to be inferred that his rule was 
somewhat lax, and we read of piratical 
doings in the Medina, wherein " Sir Ed- 
ward Horsey 's men" were openly con- 
cerned. Probably he shared the audaci- 
ous morality of Drake, Frobisher, and 



• The disaolntion of the monasteries pro- 
dnced, of coarse, the overthrow of QaaiT Ab- 
bey, which was reduced to a piteous wreclc 
by the cupidity of one George Mills, a South- 
ampton merchant [See poxt] The island 
churches also Buffered severely. 
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Hawkins— believing it to be a religion 
and a policy to oppress and defraud the 
Frenchman and the Spaniard. 

It is recorded of this gallant seaman 
that he mightily interested himself in 
the preservation of game, and that he 
gave a lamb for every hare brought into 
the island. Sir Richard Worsley states 
that " he lived in perfect harmony with 
the gentlemen there," and we may fairly 
suppose that his sea-life would give him 
a frankness of speech and manners, and 
a krgeness of hospitality calculated to 
render him popular. 

He died of the plague at Haseley, on 
the 28th of March 1582, and was buried 
in Newport Church, where a handsome 
monument was erected to his memory. 

SIR OEORQE CARET 

was appointed to the captaincy of the 
island on the decease of Sir Edward. 
It was his misfortune to succeed a well- 
loved and popular governor, and the in- 
habitants accordingly drew a contrast by 
no means to his advantage. A preacher 
at Newport added fuel to the flame by 
conferring upon him, in the prayer before 
the sermon, the title of " Governor," — a 
title which his patent did not authorize 
him to bear, but which he nevertheless 
was pleased to assume. He stretched 
his authority, moreover, to an illegal 
extent at the epoch of the apprehended 
invasion of the Spanish armada ; but he 
probably was only desirous of adopting 
necessary precautions, which the ill-feel- 
ing of the inhabitants seized upon as 
arbitrary measures justifying an 
api)ealtothe Lords in Council The A.D. 
commotion, however, appears to 1588. 
have subsided, and Sir George to 
have withdrawn his excessive pretensions, 
for Sir John Oglander, in his MS. Me- 
moirs, eulogizes his splendid hospitality, 
and commends him for his constant resi- 
dence at Carisbrooke Castle. Altogether, 
Sir John evidently regarded Sir George 
Carey's captaincy as a very notable period 
in the island's annals. 






W» lew hunted oute of the island ; in- 
^^«T«oure».oertor8 lived he« so 
St and securely, being neither taon- 
Sw to London nor Vinche^, «> ^^ 
Som or never went oute of «he island ; 
t^^much .8 when they went to London 

KjB^ade their will.. Bupposmg no 

♦i-ouble like to travel. , ,. 

*' st John Oglander paints ti^?^^;^t 

tion of the island at this period in glow^ 

iig colours. " Money was plenty m the 

' eomen's pnrses, and all the gentry foH 

S^oney and out of debt; the markets 

^^if comodities vending themselves at 

f^ost high rates. Prizes and men-of- 

^^rre at the Cowes, which gave great 

T^Ziov our comodities, and f changed 

T^er good ones with us. If you had 

^^'^tog to seU, you should not have 

^iJed to have looked for a chapman, for 

^^fSuld not almost ask hut have^^All 

y'^Ss were exported and imported at 

*^* heart's desire, your tenante nch, 

yo^^^ ^ bargain could not stand at any 

<*»»** * In another part of his Memoirs, 

r*»*'^Vaites that he has seen 300 ships at 

IxO *.7!^e in Cowes Harbour. 

a^^^ VringSir George Carey's captaincy, 

J^**f "oke Castle was thoroughly re- 

r!«%»*''*V%^iul considerably enlarged, under 

^i»^ .Motion of Genebella, an Italian 

^j cli^^^'T". 1»«1 Planned the fortifica- 
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- who had planned the fortifica- 
. >- » •**^^''r AutNvcrp. Towards the out ay 
■•>- ^ ^** ^,, jlrtvo AMOOO, the island gentry 
'** tt***^^ I %\'tny aUoboilied man his 
I • *; >, ^\. ,HUiv forir^MOS of Uie island 

.^•7 ^^o**?''' . , t\^'.^* Wivugh*. Nowport. 
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The nert Captain and Govemor-for 
this tiUe was now wg^l"^-^ ^■*- 

Un^f«.eisla.^,';anc,r^t^ 
port wTestablished during h.s^v«^ 

''S-es visited the island twioeor 
thrice during Lord SouUiampton s r^^ 
He was at Beaulieu, the seat of L^d 
Chancellor Wriothesley. in A-ug^ft WOT^ 

and during his stey ^''''^^t « It 
idand gentleman, Bowyer Wordey. " 
rhighly probable that the king was 
lU^ai^sithe Isleof Wight, and w« 

then entertained at Nunwell, the se^ 
of SirW. Oglander" (iWcftoto); for Mr. 
■William Knyreton. his attendant, wrote 
to the Dowager Countess of Shrews- 
bury on the 22d of June. " tl-atj^,,'**: 
iestie intends a progresse into the He ot 
Wight;" and there yet lingers a teadi- 
tion that the king (and Queen Elizabeth) 
honoured Nunwell with a visit. Hot- 
withstanding his timidity, he was pas- 
sionately fond of the chase, and Park- 
hurst Forest conld not fail to supply hm 
with abundant sport. And, at all events. 
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tbe parochial register of Carisbrooke 
proTes ihat he hunted there In 1609. 
" King James," runs the record, in the 
vicar's own hand- writing, '' landed at 
the Cows, and saw a master at Hony 
Hill, and saw in the afternoon most of 
the iland, with Prince Charles his sonne, 
and himted in the park, killed a back, 
and so departed again to Bowly, the 2d 
of August, Ann. Dom. 1609, being Wed- 
nesday.—J'. Baker" And a later entry 
records a visit from Prince Charles: 
" Prince Charles landed at the Cowes, 
and came into the forest, and saw a skir- 
mish there, and went from thence to 
Alvington Down, and looked over the 
island, and so thence to Newport, where 
lie dined at Mr. James's house ; and so 
His grace departed to the Cowes, and 
tooke ship and went to Portsmouth, in 
the year 1618, the 27th of August, being 
Thursday."— See Adamant History of the 
Ide of Wight. 

At this time the principal gentry of 
the island were. Sir Bobert Dillington ;* 
Sir Richard Worsley ; Sir Thomas Fle- 
ming ; Sir Richard White, ** a soldier and 
follower of the Earl of Southampton ; " 
Sir John Meux; Sir John Leigh; Sir 
William Lisle ; Sir John Richards ; Sir 
John Oglander ; Sir William Oglander ; 
and Sir Bdward Dennis ; tne Chekes of 
Mottistone ; the Bowermans of Brook ; 
the Urrys of Thorley ; the Worsley s of 
Gatcombe; and the Lisles of Bridles- 
ford.— ,S»r /. Oglander, 

The Earl of Southampton died in De- 
cember 1626, and the government of the 
island passed into the hands of— 
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* Sir John Leigh was Icnishted at Beaulieu 
by James L, August 30, 1606; Sir W. Oglander 
at Hampton Court, September 1606 ; Sir John 
Oglander at Royston, December 22, 1615; 
Sir W. Mewys at Hampton Court, June 26, 
1606; Sir. J. Mewys, May 22, 1605, at Green- 
wich; Sir R. White at Whitehall, December 
1605; Sir W.. Lisle, May 14, 1606, at White- 
hall; Sir R. Woraley at Whitehall, February 
8, 1611 ; and Sir E. Dennjs, February 20, 1607, 
at OaUunda 



This gallant gentleman was knighted 
by the Barl of Bssex at the sacking of 
Cadiz in 1596, where he commanded a re- 
giment of foot. He served under King 
James aa one of his principal Secretaries 
of State, was created Baron Conway in 
1625, and appointed Captain of the Isle 
of Wight on the 8th December in the 
same year. —Ditgdale, King Charles 
continued him in his Secretaryship, and 
bestowed upon him an Irish visoountcy. 
As a further proof of the royal favour^ 
he was created, in 1628, Viscount Con- 
way of Conway ; and shortly afterwards 
appointed Lord President of the Council. 

He never resided in his government, 
but administered its afEairs through his 
lieutenants. Sir Edward Dennis and Sir 
John Oglander.* Partly to this circum- 
stance, and partly to the troubles which 
had already clouded the reign of the un- 
fortunate Charles, must be attributed 
the declining prosperity of the island, 
and the decay of its gentry — ^bitterly 
bewailed by the gossipping knight whose 
MS. Memoirs we have so frequently 
quoted. '' It grieved me," he exdaims, 
** to hear and see the poverty and com- 
plaint of our i>oor island, April 1629. 
No money stirring, little market, a small 
assembly of the gentlemen, less of the far- 
mers and yeomanry. Our ordinary down 
for want of company ; little resort to our 
lecture (the weekly lecture at Newport) ; 
the comely visages and wonted carriage 
of it clean altered. " " The Isle of Wight, 
since my memory, is infinitely deoayed ; 



• Sir John Oglander collected valuable MS. 
memorials of his native isle, which have never 
yet been published in exkmo^ but were made 
much use of by Sir R. Worsley, In the compil- 
ation of his heavy but valuable HlMory. He 
was not only Deputy-Governor of the Isle of 
Wight (1624), but also of Portsmouth (1620). 
In 1637 he served as Sheriff of Hampshii-e. 
He married Frances, daughter of Sir George 
More, of Loseley, SuiTey, knt ; and had seve- 
ral children by her. 
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for either it is by reason that so many 
attorneys hare of late made this their 
habitation, and so by suits undone the 
country ; .... or eke wanting the good 
bargains they were wont to levy from 
men-of-war, who also vended all our com- 
modities at very high prices, and ready 
money was easy to be had for all things. 
Now peace and law hath beggared us all, 
so that within my memory many of the 
gentlemen and almost all the yeomanry 
are undone." — Sir J. Oglander. 

Lord Conway died in 1631, and was 
succeeded by — 

aiCHABD LORD WESTOH, 

whose "wisdom and integrity" were 
abundantly tested in the high offices of 
state which he held under James and 
Charles. He was created Earl of Fort- 
land in ''633, and died at Wallingford 
House, Westminster, March 1634. He 
was followed in the government by his 
son, — 

JEROME, EARL OF PORTLAND, 

who held it, much to the satisfaction of 
the island gentry, until removed by the 
parliament, on the ground that he was 
"popishly affected," but in reality be- 
cause his loyalty to the crown could not 
be misunderstood. They further object- 
ed against him "all the acts of good fel- 
lowship, all the waste of powder, and all 
the waste of wine, in the drinking of 
healths, and other acts of jollity, which 
ever he had been at in his government, 
from the first hour of his entering upon 
it."— CtorcnrfoTO. 

During his captaincy an anonymous 
traveller, passing through the island in 
1636, wrote down in plainest words his 
impressions of what he saw; and the 
narrative is curious enough, we fancy, to 
justify us in now, for the first time, em- 
balming it in type. 

THE ISLE OF WIGHT IS 1635. 

" From this rich merchant and sweet 
maritime town [Southampton] I crossed 



over that broad stream [Southampton 
Water] to Heath [Hythe], which is almost 
a league, with a blustering passage ; and 
so, by a knight's place, leaving Calshot 
Castle, running with a hook a mile into 
the sea; and so, leaving Leap on my 
left, I there, with much ado, leapt my 
nag into the boat, and got passage to 
cross over that three miles* rough and 
untoward channel to Gamard [Gurnard 
Bay], and there set footing in that strong, 
healthful, and pleasant island of Europe. 
I hastened through a little forest to the 
chief town thereof, and to the chief inn 
in the town, where one of the captains 
of the island, with some merry Lon- 
doners, kept his quarter that night, and 
kept me sentinel— for rest I could not 
take more than they must upon their 
resting posture. 

" The next morning I marched a short 
mile from this town to a spacious, strong, 
and defensible castle, which was built by 
a Saxon, but hath now a young lord to 
its governor [the Lord Weston, son to the 
Lord of Portland, Lord Treasurer, Sic 
in margine.] It is mounted on a hill, 
with long, deep ditches round about the 
walls, whereunto I was suddenly admit- 
ted by a brave old blade (the residing 
Deputy- Governor thereof), over a state- 
ly large bridge, through a strongly-built 
gate-house — the Deputy's lodgings — ^and 
within, thus I found it : — 

"In that corner next Newiwrt, on a 
mounted hill, stands a round strong 
tower, called the keep, to which I as- 
cended by 60 stairs, wherein hath been 
watching and lodging rooms. Nothing 
therein now but the wall, and a deep 
well of water in the midst thereof. 

" As I marched with my old keeper 
the rounds upon the walls, I viewed the 
large chambers [guns so named] and 
lodgings, the platforms, counterscarps, 
casemates, bulwarks, and trenches with- 
out the walls, whereupon were mounted 
many pieces of ordnance. I found it 
well guarded with arms, though not with 
men ; for in the armory, which ia over 
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igainjst the chapel^ in one room, were 
500 good coTBelets ; and in another room, 
bj the other, 700 or 800 muskets. 

" By this time I was pretty well in- 
formed of the strength of this castle and 
her warlike munition ; and so I hastened 
l»ck again to the rendezvous, where I 
left that mad captain, and in the same 
place I found him, fully resolved, by lay- 
ing in good store of provision in his camp, 
to have lain leaguer there, if his nimble- 
spirited wife bad not come and taken up 
the bucklers, and fetched him home, for 
his leading staff failed him. 

" I found this town [Newport] go- 
Tcmed by a mayor, and twelve aldermen, 
and two captains ; and but one church, 
wherein is a fair monument for a knight 
[Sir Edward Horsey] who had been go- 
vernor of the island. 

" This fertile and pleasant isknd, for 
her martial discipline, I found her most 
bravely and prudently guided by the 
government of two generous knights [Sir 
£. ;l)ennis and Sir J. Ogknderl, lieu- 
tenants, and fourteen gentle and expert 
captains [see post], most of them ail 
worthy knights and gentlemen, having 
pleasant situations in this isle ; and hav- 
ing under their command 2000 foot sol- 
diers, of ready exercise and well disci- 
plined, trained men— most of them as 
expert in handling their arms as our 
artillery nurseries ; which skill they at- 
tain to by taking pleasure in that hon- 
ourable exercise, and training, and drill- 
ing, from their very infancy. Bvery cap- 
tain hath his proper field-piece, which 
marches and guards him into the field, 
where they all often meet together, and 
litch an equal battle of 1000 on each 
side, with an equal distribution of the 
captains — eight of each party, with the 
two lieutenants, who are also captains ; 
the £ast against the West Mede, on St. 
George's Down, by the river that runs 
down to Cowes Castle. A brave show 
there is, and brave sei-vice performed, 
by thundering echoes from those valleys 
by that sweet stream. They have, be- 



sides, in this iahuid arms for 2000 more, 
if need should require. A safeguard for 
so small an island— of twenty miles in 
longitude, and but ten in latitude— to be 
so securely furnished with. 

" As this precious island is well 
strengthened and fortified inwardly, so 
is she also well guarded and defended 
outwardly by Yarmouth Castle {Captttin 
Burlty), Cowes Castle {Captain Tarry), 
by the Needles, and Sandown Fort {Cap- 
tain Bwik) ; having no place of invasion 
either in or out, but such places as are 
safely defended : as Yarmouth against 
Hurst Castle (Lieuienawt Gorge), Gurnard 
{Captain Barret) against Leap, Cowes 
against Calshot Castle {Captain James), 
and Byde against Portsmouth — so as no 
daring approaching enemies can pass 
those channels, without thundering gun- 
shot from those commanding castles. 

''I could willingly have spent some 
longer time in such a stately, safe, 
hedged-in paradise, but that it jogged 
me along by that sweet and delicate 
stream, to their new, white-built mari- 
time town of Cowes ; from whence, after 
I had spent a little time in viewing that 
strong-built castle and her ordnance, I 
sailed thence with a fine gale of wind, 
over the still and quiet waves to South- 
ampton."* 

THE EARL OF PEXBBOKB 

received the appointment of the cap- 
taincy in 1642. He immediately de- 
manded from one Sir John Dingley, who 
had been Deputy- Governor, a report upon 
the condition of the island, and was pre- 
sented with it on the 31st March, couched 
in sufficiently unsatisfactory terms. 

In this interesting document Sir John 
points out that the park belonging to the 
Captain is three miles in circuit ; that 
there is a common for the whole country, 
to put in horses or beasts without stint. 



• A Relation of a Short Survey, A^c. By a 
Lieutenant of the MiUtary Company at Nor- 
wich, August 16W. iMMdounuMSS^n'' 
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^hich is called by the name of Park- 
hurst Chase; that the said chase has 
been grieyonsly neglected by its keeper 
and ranger ; that Sandham Fort, though 
of great consequence, is but " poorly 
manned ;" that Cowes Castle, also, is in- 
sufficiently garrisoned, and Yarmouth in 
like condition; that Worsley's Sconce 
had been taken down by order of Lord 
Conway; that the train bands are much 
weakened and decayed, and the island 
nearly depopulated by reason of the lords 
of manors and the farmers getting to- 
gether as many farms as they can ; that 
there is a town called Newport, made by 
King James, a municipal town (" mare- 
town"), which will not now be governed 
like other towns, and ** hinder men from 
buying and selling at their pleasure;" 
and, finally, that the clergy of the island, 
for the most part, are " loose and idle 
livers, and neglect their charge." — Wors- 
Uyy 111-114. 

The militia of the island numbered at 
this time about 2000 men, divided into 
two divisions and fourteen companies — 
eight in the West Medine, six in the 
East Medine— led by fourteen captains, 
and commanded by the two lieutenants 
of the island. Of these 2000, nearly 
1100 handled arquebuses ; 33 had charge 
of the culverins or small cannons ; 263 
bore corslettes; 196, pikes; 10, hal- 
berds; 297 were unarmed;* and 133 
were officers. 

The watches and wards that were kept 
in the island (September 20, 1638) are 
shown in a MS. of Sir John Oglan- 
der's : — 

East Mediitb.— At St, Cat?ierme% a 
ward with two men ; on iheffattonMgJU' 
onjtdd, a watch with two men .... under 
Captain Rice. A watch at Lane's, of 
two men, and another on WroxcUl Dovm 
.... in Sir Edward Dennys' district. 
On Asfiey Down, a ward of one man and 
a watch of two ; and at <SIf. ffden't Point, 
a watch of two .... under Sir J. Og- 

• These men were soon afterwards armed. 



lander. On Knighton, a watch of two 
men, and htRyde, a similar watch .... 
under Sir B. Dillington. Ou.AppiUdtia'' 
combe, and at Cripple, near Niton, a 
watch of two men .... under Sir Henry 
Worsley. A similar watch at St, Oeorgea 
Down .... under Captain Cheke. A 
ward of one man and a watch of two men 
on Bemhridge Dovm .... under Cap- 
tain Basket. A watch of two men at 
Beat Cowes, at Wootton, and at Fish- 
house .... under Sir W. Lisle. 

Wbst Mbdinb.— The usual watch at 
Ramsey Down and Chale Dovm .... 
under Mr. Meauz. On Lardon Down 
and at Atherfidd .... under Sir John 
Leigh. On Harborough Down and on 
the sea-shore at Brixton .... under 
Captain Urry. On Avington Down, on 
Oatcombe Down, and at Northwood .... 
under Captain Harvey. On Freshwatef 
Dovm, a ward and watch of two men 
each, and a watch on Mottistone Down 
.... under Captain Bowerman. At 
ffamstead, a watch of two men .... 
under Captain Hobson. In Newport, two 
companies, which patrolled the town. 

If the reader will take his map, and 
mark each of these stations with some 
distinguishing sign, he will, at a glance, 
perceive how skilfully they were distri- 
buted in reference to the general defence 
of the island. 

Though much dissatisfaction, when 
the Earl of Portland was removed from 
the captaincy, was expressed by the 
knights and gentlemen who had served 
under him, it could scarcely have arisen 
from any feeling of wounded loyalty. On 
the contrary, from the very outset of the 
great civil war, the inhabitants of the 
Wight sided with the parliament, and so 
secured an immunity from the tumults 
and distractions which fell with such 
heaviness upon other parts of England. 
They were, indeed, so vehement in their 
zeal for the parliamentarian party, that 
they could not suffer the Countess of 
Portland to abide peaceably in the castle, 
where she had taken refuge with her five 
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cliOdrefn and lier liasband'a brother and 
sister, under the protection of Colonel 
Brett^ the recently appointed cnstodian 
of Carisbrooke. The Mayor of Newport, 
Moses Bead, at the head of the Newport 
train bands and 400 naval auxiliaries 
supplied by the men-of-war in the Solent, 
and inspired by Harby, a stout Puritan 
and minister of Newport, besieged the 
castle, wherein Colonel Brett had but 
20 men, and provisions for 3 days. The 
brave countess, however, made her ap- 
pearance on the ramparts with a lighted 
match in her hand, and declared that she 
herself would fire the first cannon, and 
that the garrison would hold out to the 
last extremity, unless they were granted 
easy and honourable terms of surrender. 
A pacification was soon arranged, when, 
as we may reasonably conclude, neither 
party was very much in earnest. Colonel 
Brett, his comrades, and their attendants, 
were permitted to go where they would, 
except to Portsmouth, then held for the 
king by dissolute Goring; and after a 
day or two's delay, the countess and her 
family were removed from the island. 

The other fortresses, in like manner, 
were seized for the parliament, and the 
Earl of Pembroke, on his arrival at 
Cowes, was received with a cordial wel- 
come by the leading inhabitants, who 
proffered him, in behalf of the good cause, 
their heartiest services. 

The JcmrnaU of the ffotise of Com- 
mons present numerous indications of 
the watchfulness exercised by the par- 
liament in reference to the safety of the 
Isle of Wight ; and though it is not our 
province to enter fully into these details, 
it may be permitted us to place a few 
significant passages before our readers in 
illustration of the remarkable contrasts 
existing between the present and the 
past. 

We read on the 13th of August 1642 :— 

''Obdebed, that it be recommended 



to the Earl of Warwick to furnish the 
town of Newport in the Isle of Wight 
with thirty barrels of powder, with all 
convenient speed, to be disposed of as the 
Mayor of Newport, Mr. Bunckley, Mr. 
Thomas Boreman, and Mr. Bobert Urry 
of Freshwater, shall think fit, for the 
safeguard of that place and isknd. 

" And it is further Ordered, That Mr. 
Yenn and Mr. Yassall do write a letter 
of thanks to the Mayor of Newport, and 
those that joined with him in the certifi- 
cate to the House of the state of that 
town, for their care of the safety of that 
place, and respects to this House ; and 
to assure them that this House hath, in 
some measure, already taken care, and 
will take further care, in providing for 
the safety of that island." 

We read on the 18th of February, 
1646 :— 

" Obdbbed, that there be forthwith 
provided and furnished out of the public 
stores, for the service of the Isle of 
Wight, forty barrels of powder, one ton 
of match, three hundred culverin shot, 
one thousand demi-culverin shot, one 
thousand Saker shot, and two tons of 
lead: And the Lieutenant of the Ord- 
nance is required to take notice thereof, 
and to furnish these provisions accord- 
ingly." 

The Earl of Pembroke was withdrawn 
from the captaincy in 1647, and Colonel 
Robert Hammond, a soldier of good 
repute, appointed (6th September 1647). 
The colonel was a nephew of Dr. Henry 
Hammond, one of the king's chaplains, 
but he owed his rise to Cromwell's 
favour, and was married to Hampden's 
daughter. At the early age of twenty- 
two he had entered the army, and fought 
against the Royalists. His sympathies, 
therefore, were naturally with the par- 
liamentarian leaders, and justified the 
confidence of those who intrusted to him 
so important a command 
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SECnOir VIIL— CHASLES I. Dr THE ISLE OP WIGHT. 



ARRIYES IK THE ISLAND. 

Whilst pent ap in Hampton Court, 
and snrrounded by the Boldiers of the 
parliament, Charles I. could not but feel 
that he was in reality a closely-watched 
and suspected prisoner. He felt, too, 
that the great Roundhead leaders, how- 
ever sincere in their desire, would soon 
be without the power, to assist him ; 
that they themselves were, in fact, the 
servants of their army. He had reason, 
perhaps, to di*ead the secret dagger. At 
all events, he was on the brink of an 
imminent peril ; and he might justly con- 
clude that his escape would leave the 
Puritan chiefs at greater liberty to carry 
out their professed designs of serving 
him, while placing himself in a position 
to act with fuller confidence and freer 
energy. 

So, on the evening of the 11th of 
November 1647, attended by Legge, the 
groom of the chamber, he effected his 
escape from the palace, and being joined 
by Berkeley and Ashbumham, crossed 
the Thames at Thames Bitton, and rode 
with fiery speed through the dark and 
cloudy night to Titch field House, a fair 
seat of the Earl of Southampton. The 
Dowager Countess welcomed him gladly, 
and spread before him the refreshment he 
needed. 

He now deliberated with his attendants 
whither he should next proceed, and 
great confidence being professed by Ash- 
bumham (a man apparently of very 
sanguine temperament) in the good in- 
tentions of Colonel Hammond, it was 
resolved that Ashbumham and Berkeley 
should repair to the island, and sound 
the colonel cautiously upon his feelings 
and sympathies. They bore a compli- 
mentary message from his sovereign, and 
were required to insist upon a pledge, 
that if the king placed himself under his 



protection, he would not surrender him 
to the army or the juurliament, but pro- 
vide him with an opportunity of effecting 
his escape. And if he refused that under- 
taking, they were not to disclose the 
secret of the king's present concealment. 

They started from Titchfield on a 
windy and violent moming ; they reached 
Lymington, but could not make the pass- 
age of the Solent on account of the stormy 
weather, and were detained there the 
whole day. They arrived at Carisbrooke 
on the following moming, but Colonel 
Hammond had set out for Newport on 
matters of importance, and they were 
forced to follow him thither. When, at 
length, they found themselves in the pre- 
sence of the governor, and explained 
their errand, he expressed considerable 
apprehension, but finally determined 
upon repairing with them to the king's re- 
treat. Ashbumham and Berkeley weak- 
ly consented to this proposal, and by sa 
doing, betrayed their unfortunate sove- 
reign into the hands of the very men he 
had endeavoured to avoid. There is no 
room, however, to suppose — in fact, their 
whole future conduct negatives the sus- 
picion—that they were actuated by any 
traitorous motives. They confided too 
implicitly, not in Hammond's honour, 
which they had no reason to doubt^ but 
in his power to secure the king's person 
for any length of time from the machina- 
tions of his bitterest enemies. 

Colonel Hammond's letter to the 
Speaker of the House of Peers sets forth 
the circumstances under which King 
Charles entered the island : — 

" My Lord,— I hold it my duty to give your 
lordship an account of the king's unexpected 
comlnff into tliis Island, and of the manner of 
it, which was thus, — 

" This morning, as I was on the way pass- 
ing fi-om Carisbrooke Castle to Newport, Mr. 
Ashbumham and Sir John Berkeley overtook 
me ; and, after a short dlsooorBe, told me that 
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tbe Ung was near, and that he wonld be with 
me that night ; tliat he was come from Hamp- 
ton CooTt upon infonnation tiiat there were 
some intended to destroy his person, and 
that he could not with safety continue any 
longer there ; and that, finding his case thus, 
chose rather to put himself in my hand, being 
a member of the army ; whom, he saith, he 
would not have left, could he have had security 
to his person, than to go to any other place. 
Being herewith exceedingly surprised at pre- 
sent, I knew not what coni-se to take; but 
upon serious consideration, weighed the great 
concernment that the person of the king is ol^ 
in this junction of affiiirs, to the settlement of 
the peace of the kingdom, I resolved it my 
duty to the king, to the parliament, and king- 
dom, to use the utmost of my endeavours to 
preserve his person from any such horrid 
attempt, and to bring him to a place of safety; 
where he may also be in a capacity of answer- 
ing the expectation of parliament and king- 
dom, in agreeing to such things as may extend 
to the settlement of those great dividons and 
distractions al)ounding in every comer thereof 
Hereupon I went immediately with them over 
the water, taking Captain Basket, the captain 
of Cowes Castle, with me, and found the Icing 
near the water side ; and, finding myself no 
way able to secure him there, I chose, he de- 
siring it, to bring him over into ibis Island, 
where he now Is. 

** My lord, my endeavours, as for my life, 
shall be to preserve and secure his person. 
And I humbly desire I may receive the plea- 
sure of the parliament in this great and weighty 
matter; and that the Lord will direct your 
counsels to his glory and the kingdom's good 
and peace, sliall be my prayer ; and my en- 
deavour shall be ever to express myself in all 
things in my power. — My lord, your lordship's 
and the kingdom's most humble and faithfUl 
servant, Robsbt Hammond.* 

" Cowea, Nov. 13, 1647." 

The doomed king, vith Hammond, 
Captain Basket, Legge, Berkeley, and 
Ashbumham in attendance, landed in 
the island on the 22d day of November, 

* The Houses duly thanked Colonel Ham- 
mond, and issued instructions for his guidance, 
besides TOting £5000 for " His Majesty's pre- 
sent necessities and accommodation,**— £10 
daily for his table, and a provision yearly of 
£5000, — and liberally rewarding tbe Governor 
on account of his increased responsibilities 
with a gratuity of £1000, and an annuity of 
£500 for hhnself and his heira 



and, passing the night in a nnaU ale- 
house {HiUier), made theur way towards 
Carisbrooke on the following day, being 
Sunday. He was received with respect 
by all, with scarcely-concealed affection 
by a loyal few. " A gentlewoman,* as he 
passed through Newport, presented him 
with a damask rose which grew in her 
garden at this cold season of the year, 
and prayed for him, which his Majesty 
heartily thanked her for." — Herbert. 
And BO the king passed onwards into the 
Castle of Carisbrooke. 

PBX0AUTI0V& 

Meanwhile the Parliament, who had 
received, as we have seen, due in- 
formation from Colonel Hammond a. d. 
of these remarkable proceedings, 1647. 
had issued, on the 16th of Novem- 
ber, instructions for his guidance. Tliey 
ran as follows : — 

" RxsoLVBD by the Lords and Commons en Par* 
Uament assembled. 

" 1. That the securest place during the time 
the king shall think fit to continue him in the 
Isle of Wight be Carisbrooke Castle. 

" 2. That noe person who hath bin in armea, 
or assisted in this unnatural war against the 
parliament, be permitted to come or remain in 
the said Isle during the king's residence there, 
unless they be inhabitants of the isle, and 
have compounded with the parliament 

" 8. That no person who hath bin in armea, 
or assisted, Ac, shall be permitted to come 
into the khig's presence, or into any fort or 
castle in the said isle, during the king's resi- 
dence there, although he be an inhabitant and 
hath compounded with the parliament 

" 4. That no stranger, or person of a foreign 
nation, shall be permitted to come into the 
king's presence, without the directions of both 
houses, except such as have warrant from the 
parliament of Scotland, or fi'om the committee 
of that parliament thereanto authorized, and 
are not disabled by the propositions agreed on 
by both kingdomes. 

" 5. That a sufficient guard be appointed by 
Colonel Kobert Hammond, govemor of the 
said isle, for security of the king's person 
from any violence, and preventing his deparf- 



• It is said her name was Frances Prattla 
—HUHer. 
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ing the said isle without the direction of both 
hoiise&'*— JbumoJi, H, qf Commons. 

Colonel Hammond's position bad thns 
become pecnliarly difficnlt. If be ne- 
glected bis trost, be conld expect bnt 
little from tbe tender mercies of tbe 
Bonndbead chiefs ; if be performed it 
faitbfuUy, tbougb mildly— if be " did bis 
spiriting " ever so gently — ^be conld not 
bnt incur tbe batred of the Boyalist 
party. He appears to bave adopted tbat 
"golden mean" tbe Roman poet unwisely 
commends, and witb tbe scanty success 
be might reasonably have expected. Tbe 
Boyalist news, letters, and pamphlets of 
tbe period load him witb the foulest 
abuse ; and later writers, taking up tbe 
unjust prejudices conceived in a time of 
violent excitement, bave shown bis me- 
mory but little indulgence. Neverthe- 
less Sir Thomas Herbert, tbe most chi- 
valrous of the king's adherents, who bad 
opportunities of observing him closely, 
speaks of him in bonourable terms, and 
confesses that the Boundheads suspected 
bim of being "too much of a courtier." 
And Tailor, "tbe water-poet," a zealous 
Boyalist, warmly vindicates bim from 
the aspersions of his enemies. He says 
that be will speak of bim witbout flat- 
tery, and, he continues, " Tbe plaine truth 
is, that myself, witb many others, did 
bate him so much, tliat he was very sel- 
dom or never prayed for. The reasons 
and motives which possest most men with 
this mistaking and misapplied inveterate 
malice, was upon tbe flying lying reports 
that tbe govemour bad behaved himself 
most coarsely, rigid, and barbarously 
unrespective to bis Majesty. Tbe false 
weekly pamphlets and pamphleteers 
< being inspired by their fatber, the 
devil), were not ashamed to publish in 
print tbat the governour bad proceeded 
so far in incivility, as to immure, or wall 
bis Majesty in a small, close roome, under 
many bolts, bars, grates, locks, and keys, 
and debarred bim tbe comforts of bis 
sonle, and of tbe society of men ; and 



further, it was often printed (by Bererall 
lying villaines) that tbe said Govemonr 
Hammond did strike tbe king on tbe 
face, and gave bim a black eye. These 
reports being invented by tbe devil's 
imps (the firebrands of contention), 
printed and published by needy, greedy 
knaves and varlets, and believed by too 
many fooles and foolish Gotebamists 
(amongst which number I, witb macb 
simplicity, was one); and as by oath and 
duty I am bound to save, love, and 
honour my soveraigne lord and master, 
so (on the contrary) myselfe, with all 
true and loyedl subjects, bad no cause to 
be well affected to any man tbat should 
dare to affront his Majesty witb such 
transcendent base indignities. 

" But to give tbe world satisfaction of 
tbe truth, it is certaine that all these as- 
persions and rumours against the gOTer- 
nour are most odious, scandalous, and 
malicious lies ; for, according to tbe trust 
reposed in him, be hath always carried 
bimselfe witb such deportment and 
bumblenesse of dutifull service to his 
Majesty, tbat be bath gained much love 
and favour from bis soveraigne, and such 
good regard from all knowing men, as 
belongs to a gentleman of his place and 
quality. "—Jowrnal of the Brit. A rchceol. 
Association, Dec. 1863. 

Considerable liberty was allowed to tbe 
king and bis attendants for the first few 
weeks of bis detention. He was permit- 
ted to pursue the chase in tbe green 
arcades of Farkhurst, to receive the visits 
of tbe gentry of tbe island, to e^Joy 
the services of bis most devoted ad- 
herents, and tbe ministrations of his 
chaplains, Drs. Sheldon and Hammond. 
The respect, and something of the eti- 
quette of a court were maintained about 
his person. Colonel Hammond's mother, 
a lady of good family, superintended bia 
household arrangements, and tbe king's 
own furniture was brought from bis 
palaces, to give an air of splendour to the 
bare, bleak chambers of tbe castle.— 
fferbert, Clarendon, and others. 



/''■*-'"!-^M^ 
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DABK TDCBS. 

While the king was thus sheltered 
viihin the walls of Carisbrooke, and his 
partisans were everywhere scheming and 
designing his speedy restoration to power, 
the triumphant parliament— or rather, 
that imperious majority which oontroUed 
its proceedings— was busied in endea- 
Yooring to bring to some conclusion the 
troubles of the nation, and finally, on the 
14th December, passed four resolutions 
to which, as to an ultimatum, they re- 
quired the assent of the king as a prelimi- 
nary to entering upon a personal treaty 
with him. — lAngardj x. c. 4, and Jowr- 
nalt, vol. ix. These resolutions, in effect, 
placed the royal prerogative in the hands 
of the Parliament, vesting in it the com- 
mand of the army for twenty years ; 
limiting the creation of peers ; empower- 
ing the Houses to adjourn from place to 
place as they might deem it best ; and in- 
sisting upon the king's acknowledgment 
of the justice of their cause. Buoyed up 
by the promises of his supporters, and 
by a treaty secretiy agreed upon with 
the Scotch commissioners, the king 
warmly protested that ''neither the de- 
sire of being freed from that tedious and 
irksome condition of life which he had so 
long suffered, nor the apprehension of any- 
\ thing that might befall him, should ever 
prevail with him to consent to any one 
Act till the conditions of the whole peace 
should be concluded."— CKor^ndon. 

His adherents, meanwhile, had been 
concerting a plan of escape, and a ship, 
provided by the queen, had for some 
time been hovering off the coast. The 
evening of the day on which he forwarded 
to the parliament his peremptory refusal 
of their ultimatum, was appointed for 
the enterprise ; but Hammond obtained 
some inkling of it, and proceeded to en- 
force restrictions which he had hitherto 
avoided. His suspicions were farther 
aroused by a singular SmeiUe which took 
place in Newport itself. 
There lived in that busy borough at 



this unquiet time one Captain Barley, 
who had served in the royal army, and 
afterwards had holden a military com- 
mand in the island. As if seized by a 
sudden frenzy, or acting on some precon- 
certed plot whose particulars were never 
known, he caused a drum to be beaten, 
and drawing together a small gathering 
of curious and adventurous citizens, de- 
clared himself their leader, and proposed 
to attempt the rescue of the royal cap- 
tive. But Berkeley and Ashbumham, 
apprehending no good consequences to 
the king, made haste to dismiss to their 
homes the noisy crowd. A company of 
soldiers was drawn out from Caris- 
brooke, Burley taken prisoner, and the 
riot abruptly terminated. A commission 
of Oyer and Terminer was instantly 
appointed by the Parliament to sit at 
Winchester, under Chief Baron Wilde 
(January 22, 1648). The result may 
eanly be guessed. Burley was found 
guilty of high treason, and on the 3d of 
February expiated his loyalty by a 
terrible death. He was hung, drawn, 
and quartered ; but suffered with invin- 
cible courage, exclaiming to the last, 
" Fear God, and honour the king !" 

To take measures* for the monarch's 
safe custody was now appointed a special 
commission, known — ^from the place of 
their meetings — as the Derby House 
CommUtee. It included seven peers, — 
the Earls of Kent, Manchester, Nor- 
thumberland, and Warwick, and the 
Lords Boberts, Say, and Sele, and 
Wharton ; and thirteen commoners, — Sir 
William Armine, Sir John Evelyn, Sir 
Gilbert Gerrard, Sir Arthur Haselrig, 
and Sir Harry Yane; the Lieutenant- 
General CromweU, and Fierpoint, Harry 
Vane the younger, Fiennes, Brown, 



• Sir William Constable, Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Goffe, and Lieutenant-Colonel Salmon, 
were sent Arom the army to the Isle of Wight 
Reinforcements of troops were poured in ; the 
ports gan-isoned and victualled; and V'ce- 
Admlral Rainsborough's fleet ordered to cruisa 
off the island. 
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Crew, H. John, and Wallop. They 
oomnmnicated direct with Hammoad, 
the correspondence being conducted in 
cipher; and such was the subtlety of 
their measures, snch the skill of their 
agents, that they learned every movement 
of the royalists, and often apprised Ham- 
mond of plots hatched in his very neigh- 
bourhood, to which he himself could 
gain no due. 

The appointment of this committee 
immediately affected the conditions of 
the king's imprisonment, and compelled 
Hammond to watch his captive with a 
closer vigilance. 

Pour conservators were appointed, — 
Herbert, Mildmay, Captain Titus, and 
Preston, who alternately, two at a time, 
guarded the doors of the royal apart- 
ments. When the king went abroad for 
a walk he was always accompanied by 
Colonel Hftmmond ; and his exercise was 
strictly confined within the limits of the 
castle walls. Most of his attendants 
were dismissed, and— what the king felt 
sorely— his chaplains were ordered to 
leave the island (February 1648). 

Nevertheless, the governor did what 
he could to lessen the discomfort of this 
close confinement. He converted the 
barbican, or place of arms, of the castle 
''into a bowling green, scarce to be 
equalled, and at one side built a pretty 
summer house for retirement. " — Herbert, 
His own manner was marked by a 
courteous deference, and he never in- 
truded upon the monarch's privacy. 

King Charles's daily life,* during this 
period, if monotonous, was not alto- 
gether an unpleasing one, and is curiously 
illustrative of his peculiar character. 

He rose betimes, prayed devoutly and 
read the Scriptures, then breakfasted. 



• " His m^eaty takes usually every morn- 
ing a walk aboat the castle wall, and the like 
in the afternoon, if foir; much time spent 
every day in private; he speaks most to us at 
dinner. .... His majesty is as merry as for- 
merly; all quiet and fair between his majesty 
and Colonel Hammond." — Rtuhworth's Col- 
Uctiom, Iv. 2. 



and afterwards took exercise "within 
the works, a place sufficiently large and 
convenient for the king's walking, and 
having good air, and a delightful pro- 
spect both to the sea and land." When 
he had dined-Hmd during his dinner, 
always a temperate one, he entered into 
familiar converse with iJiose who waited 
on him — ^he withdrew to his private 
chamber, and read or wrote until the 
evening meal. Then he took further 
exercise, and so, at an early hour, re- 
tired to rest. 

His chief favourites among his books 
have been carefully recorded. "The 
Sacred Scriptures he most delighted in ; 
read often in Bishop Andrews's Ser- 
mons; Hooker's Bcdesiastical Polity; Dr. 
Hammond's Works ; Yillalpandus upon 
Ezekiel, &o.; Sands's Paraphrase upon 
King David's Psalms; Herbert's Divine 
Poems ; and also Godfrey of BuUoigne, 
writ in Italian by Torquato Tasso, and 
done into English heroic verse by Mr. 
Fairfax, a poem his majesty much com- 
mended, as he did also Ariosto, by Sir 
John Harrington, a faoetbus poet, much 
esteemed of by Prince Henry his master ; 
Spenser's Fairie Queen, and the like, 
for alleviating his spirits after serious 
studies."— J7er6erf. He amused himself 
also in composition ; wrote some dreary 
verses,— the Siitpiria Eegalia, or Ropal 
Sighs, and Majesty in Misery; and 
translated from the Latin Dr. Sander- 
son's book, De Juramentis. Of his 
little library the fiuthful Herbert was 
the custodian. 

The king was fond of writing Latin 
and Greek mottoes in his books, and 
especially affected the significant epi- 
graph, hum spiro, spero — "While I 
breathe, I hope ;" and in one he wrote 
the following distich : — 

*' Rebus In adrersis fkcile eit oontemnere Titun ; 
Fortlt«r ilk fiwdt qui mlaer mm potwti."* 



* It is an easy matter to speak slightingly 
Qf life when we are in sore distress; but the 
brave man Is he who can calmly endure to be 
wretched. 
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His sdiolarshlp was, indeed, consider- 
able ; and he was well acquainted with 
Latin, Greek, French, Spanish, and 
Italian-^JSTerftw^ 

He told Sir Philip Warwick that his 
best companion was "an old, little, 
crumpling man," who "for three months 
together made my fire ; " but this state- 
ment was either exaggerated, or mis- 
understood by Sir Philip, for Sir Thomas 
Herbert continued in close attendance 
upon him. — Godwin, From the time 
that he was deprived of his usual re- 
tinue, " he would never suffer his hair 
to be cut, nor cared he to have any new 
cloaths ; so that his aspect and appear- 
ance was very different from what it had 
used to be; otherwise, his health was 
good, and he was much more cheerful in 
his discourses towards all men than 
could have been imagined after such a 
mortification of all kinds. He wan not 
at all dejected in his spirits, but carried 
himself with the same majesty he had 
used to do. His hair was all grey, 
which, making all others very sad, made 
it thought that he had sorrow in his 
countenance, which appeared only by that 
shadow. " — Clarendon, 

THE FIBST ATTEMPT AT ESCAPE. 

Such was the quiet tenor of the royal 
prisoner's daily life ; but as the political 
complications of the kingdom rapidly 
increased in difficulty, and hourly became 
more ominous, his adherents bent all 
their energies to the perfection of a phm 
of escape. 

Amongst the household was a gallant 
and ingenious man named Henry Fire- 
brace,* who, having resolved upon open- 
ing a communication between the king 
and his friends in the island, contrived 
to secure the confidence of Captain 



* He was known to the king, andpriyately 
enjoined by him to repair to the island. To 
effect this, he applied to the speaker and to 
other commissioners for permission to wait 
npon the king as page of the bed-chamber. 
His prayer was readily granted. 



Titus, one of the conservators or war- 
dens already named, who was a loyal 
servant of the king's at heart. Charles 
was wont to retire " into his bed-cham- 
ber as soon as he had supped, shutting 
the door to him. I offered my service," 
says Firebraoe,* '* to one of the conser- 
vators (Captain Titus) to wait at the 
door opening into the back stairs whilst 
he went to suppei^-I pretending not to 
sup — which he accepted of; by which 
means I had freedom of speaking with 
his majesty." When Firebraoe had any 
letters to deliver, they were placed in a 
certain concealment in the roysJ chamber, 
where, in due time, the king's answer 
was sdso deposited. In the wainscot, 
which was covered by thick hangings, an 
aperture was made, so that the king 
might privately communicate with his 
attendants, and on the approach of any 
suspicious person, instantly let fall the 
hangings. 

The plan, at length determined upon, 
seemed feasible enough, and to present 
every prospect of a successful issue. 

One of the attendants phiced about the 
king, by order of the juurlia- 
ment, was a Mr, Richard March 20, 
Oaburne, a "gentleman of an 1648. 
ancient fiunily, and singular 
good parts," but of lax morals, having 
been educated by Lord Wharton, widely 
known as a nobleman of dissolute life. 
This Osbume had been converted into a 
zealous adherent of King Charles by the 
influence of the monarch's stately pre- 
sence and fascinating manner. There 
were also Mr. Edward Wordep of Gat- 
combe, a gentleman of good descent, and 
Mr, John Newland of Newport, eager 
with life and purse to serve their king. 
With Captain Titus and Mr. ffenrp 
Mrebraee, they formed the adventurous 
design so unfortunately frustrated. 

The king, at a certain signal made by 
Firebrace (to toss a stone against his 



* Letter to Sir Oeorffe Lane. Published aft 
Whitehall, 167iS. 
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bed-room window), was to force himself 
through the window, and let himself 
down by a stout cord. [Firebrace had 
much misdoubted that the king would 
be able to make his way through so 
narrow an opening; but Charles de- 
clared that where his head would pass, 
surely his body would follow.] Fire- 
brace, it was agreed, should then receiye 
him, and conduct him across the court, 
where no sentinel was stationed, to the 
great wall. This tlie king would de- 
scend by means of a thick rope, with a 
stick fastened to it for a seat, and climb- 
ing the counterscarp, which was yery 
low, would find a horse ready saddled, 
boots and pistols, with Osbume and 
Worsley, well mounted, to escort him. 
Biding across the island in the deep night 
shadows, they would speedily gain the sea 
side, and join Mr. Newland, who held in 
readiness a properly furnished boat. The 
monarch's safety was then ensured. 

The night came; the king dismissed 
his attendants. Worsley and Osbume 
stealthily led their horses into the neigh- 
bourhood of the castle, bnd John New- 
land, on the bleak sea-shore, eagerly 
awaited his sovereign's coming. Fire- 
brace took up his station beneath the 
memorable window, and gave the ap- 
pointed signal. Then "his Majesty," 
says Firebrace, "put himself forward, 
but, too late, found himself mistaken, he 
sticking fast between his breast and 
shoulders, and not able to get backward 
or forward, but that, at the instant be- 
fore he endeavoured to come out, he mis- 
trusted and tied a piece of his cord to a 
bar of the window within, by means 
whereof he forced himself back. Whilst 
he stuck, I heard him groan, but could 
not come to help him, which (you may 
imagine) was no small affliction to me. 
So soon as he was in again, to let me 
see (as I had to my grief heard) the de- 
sign was broken, he set a candle in the 
window. If this unfortunate impedi- 
ment had not happened, his majesty had 
certainly then made a good escape." 



Firebrace warned his confederates of 
the failure of their scheme, by flinging 
stones from the high wall at the pla,oe 
where the king should have descended. 
They took the alarm, and got away 
quietly and without discovery. 

Some hints of the intended escape, 
however, reached the Derby .House 
Committee, and Cromwell wrote to 
Hammond in reference to it, expressly 
naming Firebrace "as the gentleman who 
led the way," and cautioning the governor 
against Captain Titus, Dowcett, and 
others of the king's household. Fire- 
brace was shortly afterwards dismissed^ 
though not before he had succeeded in ar- 
ranging a mode of communication be- 
tween the king and his friends, and ren- 
dering some help towards a future at< 
tempt at escape. He wrote to a Mrs. 
Whorwood " a tall, well-fashioned, and 
well-languaged gentlewoman, " a staunch 
loyalist, residing in London, and desired 
her to forward some files and aquafortis 
to sever the window-bars. She imme- 
diately betook herself to the famous as- 
trologer, Lilly, who, in his turn, had 
recourse to one George Farmer, a lock- 
smith in Bow Lane. — ffUlier. Of these 
devices the Derby House Committee ob- 
tained information, and warned Ham- 
mond to be upon his guard. The aqua- 
fortis, therefore, never reached the king, 
being " upset on the road, " but a hacker, 
intended to convert into saws two knives 
which the king had concealed, in spite 
of all his jailer's precaution, safely 
reached him.— ffUlier,* 

Charles was now removed from the 
apartments he had occupied since his en- 
trance into the castle, to the chief 
officer's " in a building on the left side 
of the first court, " As the window con- 
tained but one bar, a second was in- 



• In Mr. Hillier'8 "Narrative of the Deten- 
tion of Charles L" will he found by the curious 
reader a very full account of these matters, 
with some interesting letters and novel de- 
tails. 
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seried by Hammond's oiders, having 
scarcely five inches between each bar, 
and the stone muUions. Beneath it was 
thrown up a xilatform of earth, where a 
sentinel was stationed, and ordnance was 
so placed as to command the approaches. 
—HiUwr. 

Nevertheless, the king, nnder certain 
restrictions, was still permitted to re- 
ceive those who waited upon him. He 
often discoursed with a Mr. Troughton, 
chaplain to the governor, and an anti- 
episcopalian, a young man of good parts, 
*'whocould argue pretty well."— iTerfter^. 
On one occasion, whilst disputing with 
him warmly, Charles suddenly took a 
sword from a lieutenant of foot who was 
in waiting, and drew it much to the alarm 
of the young debater ; but a gentleman 
present, .better interpreting the monarch's 
intention, bent his knee, received the 
honour of knighthood, and rose "Sir 
John Duncomb. " The king told him he 
had then no better method of acknow- 
ledging his services. 

He sometimes received books prof- 
fered to him by their authors. Thus, 
)ne Mr. Sedgwick posted down from 
London to present him with his " Leaves 
of the Tree of Life. " The king accepted 
it for perusal, read it, and returned it, 
ironically remarking, " that, by what he 
bad read in that book, he believed the 
composer stood in some need of sleep." 
—Herbert, 

THE SECOND ATTEMPT AT BSCAPB. • 

The project next designed for the king's 
release was simple in its details. 
Hay The king, with a file or some 
1648. aquafortis, was to sever the iron 
window-bars, let himself down, 
and crossing the bowling-green, descend 
the counterscarp, mount a horse ready 
saddled, and accompanied by Osburne 
and Worsley, ride across the island to 
the sea-shore, then into Newland's boat, 
and 80 to the coast of Hampshire. 
There he would find horses in readiness 
to convey him to Sir Edward Alford's 



seat, near Arundel in Sussex, whoioe, 
at a fitting opportunity, he might pro- 
ceed to Queensborough, and take ship 
for HoUand. 

But of this well-devised scheme 
Eolfe, Hammond's chief officer, "a fel- 
low of low extraction and very ordinary 
parts," a fierce republican, and a brutal 
soldier, obtained information, so that 
when, on the evening of Sunday, May 
the 20th, the king made the attempt, he 
found, on coming through the window, 
more persons in waiting than he had 
been led to expect, and apprehending 
danger, closed the windows and retired 
to his rest. — OUirendon, B^lfe had sta- 
tioned, at a suitable spot, a soldier in 
whom he could trust, with orders, it is 
asserted by some authorities, to fire at 
the king if he got through the window ; 
others armed with pistols, stood in con- 
venient proximity. Osburne and Wor- 
sley, taking the alarm, rode off, escaping 
uninjured the fire of the musketeers 
placed in readiness to intercept them ;* 
but on reaching Newland's boat, the 
master refused to take them on board 
because they were unaccompanied by 
the king, so leaving their horses on the 
shore, they concealed themselves in the 
woods of Gatcombe for several days, 
finding means in the night, by the assist- 
ance of a kinsman of Mr. Worsley's, to 
obtain provisions, and at length to leave 
the island. — Wordey, They escaped to 
London, where Firebrace contrived to 
conceal them. 

Osburne immediately addressed a letter 
to Lord Wharton declaring his convic- 
tion that Bolfe had designed to murder 
the king, and repeating certain conver- 
sations to that effect, which Rolfe had 
held, when he believed him to be in the 
interest of the parliament. Lord Whar- 
ton treated the letter with silent indif- 
ference, whereupon Osburne laid his 



* It is said that one of tlie sentinels was 
afterwards fired at and killed, by wliom was 
never discovered.— ^««^'* King Charlea in 
the JsU of Wight. 
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complaint before parliament, and the 
Peers reoeired it in so serious a spirit as 
to desire the House of Commons to join 
with them in the necessary investigation. 
Abraham Dovcett, whose fidelity to 
the i)arliament had preyiously been sus- 
pected, and who had assisted in the pro- 
ject of escape, was examined in support 
of Osbume's statement before the bar of 
the House of Peers ; and, being " imper- 
fect in the English language," was 
permitted to put in the following writ- 
ten declaration (3d July, 1648) .— 

"1. I am ready to make oath that Mr. 
Richard Osburne told me the king's person 
was in great danger, and that the said Rolfe 
had a design on foot for the conreylng his 
majesty's person to some place of secrecy, 
where oneljf three should go with him, and 
where they mlffht dispose of his person as 
they should think fit ; which information from 
Mr. Osbni-ne, and the assurance I had of his 
majesty's intentions forthwith to come to his 
parliament, was the cause of my engagement 
in this business. 

"2. I am ready likewise to depose that the 
said Rolfe came to me (when I was a pri- 
soner in the castle), and, in a jeering manner, 
asked me why the king came not doune 
according to his appointment ; and then, with 
great indignation and fury, said he waited 
almost three hours under the new platform, 
with a good pistol ready charged, to receive 
if he had come." 

To which Major Rolfe put in a 
counter-statement, which we abridge :— 

" My Lords,— Knowing myself (I speak in 
the presence of that God who searcheth all 
hearts) to be perfectly clear and innocent of tliat 
foul and horrid crime charged upon me— that I 
abhor the very thought of it ; earnestly desir- 
ing an opportunity of appearing for vindica- 
tion of my innocency, or whatever else malice 
in wicked men can lay against me; resting 
fully assured that, whatsoever award I sliall 
find at the hands of men, I shall enjoy the 
happbaess of an upright and peaceable con- 
science with the same God in whose presence 
I stand. 

" Edwakd [Editomd ?] Rolfe." 

The charge brought against him by 
Osburne and Dowcett is improbable 
enough, or, at all events, not substan- 
tiated by any evidence we know of. Is 



it to be supposed he would indulge in 
such dangerous confidences with men 
whose attachment to the king had so long 
been suspected 1 Nor, at that time, 
would the king's death have been an 
event by which Bolfe's party could have 
profited. His guilt, however, was very 
generally credited by the fioyalists, and 
provided the news-writers and pamph- 
leteers of the day with a fertile and in- 
exhaustible subject. Thus a rhymster 
exclaims— 

•* That h* [(he king] bath 'aeaped th« ouned plot. 
Thanki^ Otburn, unto thee I " 

MtreuHua Beaieu$, Uth Julj, ISiSL 

Another — 

" Nov If the peopks do proceed to ring, 
Ood cune the parliament and blea the king ; 
If ihejr continue their unpleasant notes- 
Give ua our prince or ela we'll cut your throau ; 
Then there may hap a treaty, Bolf may die, 
Bm Oebum'i trust for hla dlaoorerr/* 

ittreurtut J>Mttaew. 30th Jul/. 

A third relates an incident of the king's 
captivity in the most exaggerated form — 

"And were it but onely for abusing tlieir 
soveraigne Lord the king In so vile and tran- 
scendant manner, they [the Puritan chiefs] 
could not but full expect the strictest ven- 
geance, while, contrary to their oathes, their 
frequent solemn protestations, their publialiing 
to the world in print that they intended no- 
thing but his preservation, with the support- 
ance and backing him in all his just privileges, 
they have shut him up in prison, put so strict 
a guard upon him that he enjoyeth not the 
liberty of the meanest of his subjects ; have 
accused him for poisoning his father, thereby 
endeavouiing as much as in them lay not 
onely to render him odious in the eyes of his 
subjects, but also to take away his life ; have 
limited his meales, so that the meanest gentle- 
man is seiTed with more varieties; and, which 
is worst of all, hare made Hammond, the 
worst of villaines, his jailor, whom they coun- 
tenance—yea, authorize— to revile him on all 
occasions to his face; which hell-hound, the 
other day, upon a pretended order flrom them, 
in the dead of night, came and knockt at his 
majestie's doore ; and when the king, all 
amazed, demanded who was there, he told 
hhn it was he, and he must come in. His 
majestie desired him to put off Uie business 
till the morrow; but he replied he neitlier 
could nor would, and that if he opened not 
the doore he would break it open. Where- 
upon the meek prince presently arose, and 
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caitiiig Mb doak abooft him, admitted him. 
Bemg in, he told him he had an order from 
the Honsea to search his cabinet for letters; 
whereupon his miOestie, opening his cabinet, 
took thence two letters, and left him to riew 
the rest, which the traytor perceiying; de- 
manded them alsa The king told him he 
should not hare them, and, with that word, 
threw them into the fire; when Hammond 
eodearooring to gain them, the king tripe up 
his heeles, and laid him on the Are alsa 
Wherenpou the rtllaine banld oat for aide, 
when presently came in a mflSan, and laid 
hands on the king in snch a rude manner as 
he would have strangled him, and, striTing 
with him, posht his bet upon the hilt of 
Hammond's sword, whereby it was extremely 
bndsed; and, attempting him farther, hit 
him also against the pummel of a chalre, 
whereby his m^Jestie*s eye Is black and blew ; 
bat maugre the utmost of the two devils, the 
letters were burnt, and Hammond, rising up, 
threatened his mf^estie in yery approbrious 
knguage, and so departed at that present" — 
DeelanUkmfirom tlul»k<tf Wighi^ 164& 

Another example must content ua — 

"They have any time this six months fre- 
qnently solicited Hammond (a mercenary 
slave, a fellow whose litterature lies in his heeles, 
and whose nature is sof ezible that with small 
sllarement he may be woo*d to act any kind 
of vtDanie), his miOestie*8 deraoniacall jaylor, 
to convey his mi4o>^^<)*s person out of the Ide 
of Wight to some more obscure place (perhaps 
to immure him in some hollow care cut out of 
from the intraills of the earth), and there to 
dispatch him by poyaon, to depresse him be- 
neatli a feather-bed, or as hell should prompt 
his executioner."— J/iercun'iM JkUictu, 6th 
July. 

Bolfe was tried at Winchester on the 
28th of Aogost^ aoqoitted, and shortlj 
afterwards discharged from custody, 
when the Commons ordered him, as a 
recompense for his imprisonment, a gift 
of £150. He returned to the Isle of 
Wight, and resumed his position at 
Carishrooke Castle., 

THB TBBATT OF NBWPOBT. 

** What thouf h Um ftctloii are agrMd 
Th* kingdom ■till to cheat 1 
Doe what th«j can. It is decreed 
The kin^ ahall come and treat." 

Mtrcuriua Proffmatieiu. 

On the 8d of August it was resolved 



by the two Honaesof the Legislature, that 
a personal treaty shonld be entered into 
with the king, in the hope of securing a 
settlement for the distractions of the 
realm ; and after much debate and con- 
ference with the royal prisoner, it was 
agreed that the negotiation shonld be 
conducted at Newport, the chief town of 
the Isle of Wight. 

Fifteen commissioners wereappomted to 
transact this important matter : Jive lords 
—the Earls of Middlesex, Northumber- 
land, Pembroke, and Salisbury, and Lord 
Say and Sele ; ten commonera—lhomaa 
Lord Weoman, Sir Harbottle Grimston, 
Sir John Potts, Sir Harry Vane, Samuel 
Brown, John Bulkley (or Buckley), John 
Crew, Denzil HoUes, William Pierre- 
point, and John Glynn, the fieoorder 
of London. It was estimated that 
£10,000 would defray the expenses. 
£9000 were allowed the commissioners 
towards their outlay, and Messrs. Mar- 
shall and Bye were appointed chaplains. 
The restrictions upon the king's personal 
liberty were to a great extent removed ; 
horses were provided for his pleasure, 
and a certain number of lords, prelates, 
clergy, and gentlemen, reputed for their 
loyalty, were permitted to repair to the 
Isle of Wight and attend upon him. 
Amongst these attached adherents were 
the Buke of Richmond, the Marquis of 
Hertford, the Earls of Lindsey and 
Southampton, who were named gentle- 
men of the Bedchamber ; the Bishops 
of London and Salisbury, the Bean of 
Canterbury, Brs. Sanderson and Hey- 
wood, his chaplains; Nicholas Oudart, 
Charles Whitaker, Sir Edward Walker, 
and Sir Philip Warwick, his secretaries ; 
Henry Firebiace, clerk of the kitchen, 
and Anthony Mildmay, his carver. Brs. 
Brian Buppa and Juzon were also in 
attendance. — Oudarfs Diary. 

The royal household was accommo- 
dated in Mr. Matthew Hopkins' house, 
near the Orammar School, at Newport ; 
the Bull (now the Biigle) Inn was placed 
at the disposal of the parliamentary 
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ocmmissioners ; and the conferences were 
held in the Town HaU^—HiUier, 

The king sat upon a raised canopy 
under a dais, attended by his lords, 
chaplains, and secretaries. The commis- 
sioners were seated on each side of a long 
table, at a convenient distance from him. 
When he sought to consult with his at- 
tendants, or to refresh himself, he re- 
tired t^ the adjoining chamber. The 
negotiations were conducted with much 
gravity, the king displaying so vigorous 
an intellect and so keen an apprehension 
as to astonish his foes and delight his 
friends. Even Sir Harry Vane pro- 
nounced him " a person of great abili- 
ties." The Earl of Salisbury thought 
him "wonderfully improved of late."— 
Clarendon. 

This important conference, on which 
the eyes of all parties in the nation were 
fixed with intensest eagerness, was pro- 
tracted for three months. A minute re- 
port of each day's transactions is pre- 
served in Oudart's Diary (vide Peck's 
Desiderata Cttrioaa, b. ix.); but with 
most of its details we must not here con- 
cern ourselves. They relate to the his- 
tory of the Wight, only so far as that his- 
tory is involved in the history of England. 



We learn from this Diary, however, 
and from Herbert's Memoirs, in what 
manner the monarch passed his days at 
Newport. He rose early ; performed at 
some length, as he was wont, his religi- 
ous duties ; breakfasted, and devoted the 
morning to discussions with the commis- 
sioners. Then he gave audience to the 
island gentry, to his friends, to poor in- 
valids afiicted with the^fdng's evil, and 
desirous of receiving his healing touch. 
(Seven of these cases are recorded by 
Tailor, the water poet.) Having dined, 
he conversed with his chaplain, and the 
bishops in attendance, upon national 
affairs, or the progress of the treaty. 
After supper he withdrew to his own 
apartment, to record the events of the 
day and dictate letters to the Prince of 
Wales.* 

On Sunday, one of his chaplains, or 
some reverend prelate, performed divine 
service in the chamber in the Grammar 
School, now occupied as the school-room, 
and he listened with that deroutness 
which always characterized his religious 
exercises. Oudart furnishes us with the 
names of the preachers, and notes of their 
discourses : — 



Sunday, the 8th October, 
15th „ 

Wednesday, the 25th October, ) 
Fast Day, j 

Sunday, the 89th October, 
„ the 5th November, 
„ the 12th „ 
„ the 19th ,„ 
The King's Birthday 

Sunday, the 26th November, 



Dr. T. Turner, 
Dr. Heywood. 


Text, John v. 14. 


Dr. R. Baylie, 


„ Psalm xliL 5, 6L 


Dr. T. Turner, 
Dr. Heywood, 
Dr. Jos. Gulaon. 


„ Matt. xl. 28. 
„ Psalm IxvilLl. 


Archbishop of Armagh, 


„ Gen. xlix. 3. 


Dr. Sanderson, 


„ Heb. xiv. 



* A curions anecdote is recorded in "Rushworth's Collections," which maybe quoted in 
illustration of the feeling prevalent in the town itself: " His mijesty last night at sup- 
per, the Bishop of London waiting on the right hand of his chair and the Bishop of Salis- 
bury next to him, as usual, all were put into a great fear by reason of a fire near the court ; 
but soon after came news that it was only a chimney, and quenched ; but the same night one 
of the soldiers on the guard, and one of the king's footmen, broke out Into a great flame, 
and were parted, but so that the footman put a second aftont upon him afterwards, and they 
were then a second time appeased ; and that night his majesty's health went round lustily 
in the George cellars, whither some of the cooks and others came over from the court**-* 
Rwhtoorih'B CoUectiotu, voL iv., pt. 3. 
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Ondart also preserves two quaint coup- 
let^ "written about this time in the 
king's own hand/' and which were found 
among the royal MSS. : — 

*« A oovard'i ttfll vltmft, bat eonngs knowt 
Xo otbir fb* but him who doth oppota." 

And- 

" A piekthaak and m, jddiloA, both we allko erfl. 
Dm diTraiioe b, thli tntt, thikt atMUt to th« dirn." 

Meanwhile the army had grown more 
powerfol than the parliament, and its 
leaden were evidently determined to get 
the person of the king into their own 
poirer. Fairfax summoned Hammond, 
whose fidelity to his trust was a weighty 
obstacle in their way, to the head- 
quarters at Windsor; and Colonel Eure 
was ordered to repair to the island, to 
take charge of the king, and remove him 
again to Carisbrooke. 

Bat Colonel Hammond, though com- 
pelled to obey the general's orders in a 
matter of military discipline, refused to 
give up the trust placed in his hands by 
the parliament; and before he repaired 
to Windsor, intrusted the government of 
the island and the secarity of the royal 
person to three deputies— Major Rolfe, 
Captain Bowerman, and Captain Hawes. 
He gave them strict injunctions to pre- 
vent the removal of the king. 

On the 27th November the treaty was 
signed by Charles, but with manifest 
reluctance, for it bestowed all the pre- 
rogatives of the Crown upon the par- 
liament ; and the commissioners, accom- 
panied by Colonel Hammond, immedi- 
ately set out for London. The king, a 
prey to bitter apprehensions, returned, 
vith his suite, to Carisbrooke. 

BXHOTAL FBOM THE ISLAND. 

The leaders of the army, however, were 
not to be baulked of their prey, and 
secretly despatched a troop of horse and 
a company of foot, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Cobbit, to seize the Stuart, and 



repair with him to Hurst Castle.* Of 
their arrival one of the king's attendants 
was informed bya person in disguise, and 
much alarm was consequently excited in 
the king's mind. He summoned to his 
presence the Duke of Bichmond, the 
Earl of Lindsey, and Colonel Cooke, one 
of Cromwell's soldiers, but attached to 
the king. As the result of their deli- 
berations, Cooke repaired to Bolfe, and 
acquainted him that the king wished to 
know whether the army had resolved to 
seize him that night 1 

" Not that I know of," replied Bolfe, 
and added, " Tou may assure the king 
from me that he may rest quietly thii 
night," 

Colonel Cooke, observing the emphasis 
placed upon these words, pressed him 
further on the intentions of the army, 
but without obtaining any satisfactory 
answer. Bolfe promised, however, to 
give the king due notice of what they 
might purpose in reference to his re- 
moval. 

Having acquainted the king with what 
hadx)assed. Colonel Cooke, *' though the 
night was extraordinarily dark," and 
the. rain fell heavily, made his way to 
Newport. There he speedily found his 
Vorst fears confirmed. The streets were 
alive ^ith soldiers — with fistces of men 
whom he well knew ; and he soon ascer- 
tained that every officer who was sus- 
pected of entertaining friendly feelings 
for the king had been removed, and his 
place supplied by a less scrupulous 
instrument. " The governor (Captain 
Bowerman) plainly told him he was no 
better than their prisoner in his own 
garrison, for they had threatened him 
with immediate death if he but so much 
as whispered with any of his own ser- 
vants."— Cofcn^Z Cookers Narrative, 

During his absence Firebraoe had 



* On their arrival Captain Bowerman 
sternly reftised them admiaalon into the 
castle; but Rolfe, who commanded at New- 
port, proffered his assistance. 
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yainly endeayoored to persuade the king 
to take advantage of the confusion which 
prerailedj and make his escape — remind- 
ing him that Mr. John Newland's boat 
might easily be procured. But the king 
having given his word of honour not to 
attempt an escape,* persistently refused. 
—Firebrtice, 

On Colonel Cooke's return to the 
castle, "he found," he says, "a great 
alteration at court. Guards not only set 
round the king's lodgings, and at every 
window, but even within doors also; 
nay, sentinels on the king's very chamber 
door, so that the king was almost suffo- 
cated with the smoke of their matches." 
After much entreaty. Colonel Cooke suc- 
ceeded in relieving him from the intoler- 
able nuisance. 

Having related what he had seen and 
heard, the faithful colonel, coiijointly 
with the Duke of Richmond and the Earl 
of Lindsey, besought the royal prisoner, 
while he had yet time, to accomplish his 
escape. But though they showed it was 
perfectly feasible, and adduced many 
serious arguments why it should be at- 
tempted, the king replied, " They have 
promised me, and I have promised them ; 
and I will not break first." 

So, after a while. King Charles retired 
to rest — his sorrowful attendants holding 
themselves in readiness for whatever 
might occur. " It was then about one 
o'clock; and though Colonel Cooke went 
not to bed all that night, yet all 
things were carried with such secrecy 
and quiet, that not the least noise was 
heard, nor the least cause of suspicion 
given. 

" But next morning, just at break of 
day, the king, hearing a great knocking 
at his outward door, sent the Duke of 
Richmond to ask what it meant; who, 
demanding. Who was therel he was an- 



* " Not to go out of the island during the 
treaty, nor twenty days after, without the ad- 
vice of both Uouaes of ParlJameat," — Rush- 
wtnh. 



swered. My narAe is Mildmay, (One 
of the servants the parliament had 
put to the king, and brother to Sir 
Henry), 

'* The duke demanded. What he watUd 
havet Who answered, Theriwere some 
genUemen from the armp, very desiroue 
to speak with the king. 

" Which account the duke gave the 
king; but the knocking rather increaaing, 
the king commanded the duke to let 
them into the room. No sooner was this 
done, but before the king could get from 
his bed, these officers rushed into his 
chamber, and abruptly told the king they 
had orders to remove him. 

*' From whomt said the king. They 
replied, From the army. 

" The king asked. To wTiat placet To 
the Castle, said they. 

** The king demanded, To whai castle f 
Again they answered. To the Castle. 

" The Castle, said the king, is no castle; 
and added, he was well enough prepared 
for any castle, requiring them to name 
the castle. 

*' After a short whisper together they 
said. Hurst Castle. 

" Indeed, said the king, you could not 
have named a worse. Whereupon im- 
mediately the king called to the Duke of 
Richmond to send for the Earl of Lind- 
sey and Colonel Cooke. 

*' At first they scrupled at the Earl 
of Lindsey 's coming; but the king saying. 
Why not both since both lie together f 

"Then having whispered together, 
they promised to send for both, but 
sent for neither." — Col. Cooke's Narra- 
tive. 

Meanwhile, Firebrace, by the king's 
desire, had caused a breakfast to be pre- 
pared;* but the rough soldiers hurried 
him into the coach which was in waiting 
without suffering him to taste it. After 



* ''The king said to me, * I know uot where 
these people intend to caiTy me, and I would 
wiilingly eat before I go, tlierefore get mo 
something to eat' ''—Firebraee's Narrative. 
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he had taken his seat Lieatenant- Colonel 
Cobbit/ "with his hat on," attempted 
to jump in, but Charks stoutly pushed 
him back, exclaiming, " It is not come 
to that yet; get you out."— Herbert. 
And 80 the lieutenant-colonel was forced 
to content himself with a seat beside the 
drirer, while Herbert, Harrington, and 
Mildmay entered the coach. Then the 
king hastily bade his senrants farewell, 
with an evident presentiment of coming 
eviL " At other times he was cheerful, 
but at his parting from his friends he 
Bhowed the sorrow in his heart by the 



sadness of his oountenanoe— « real sym- 
pathy . "—ir«'6«r«. 

Through the shadows of the sullen 
night the coach, escorted by two troops 
of horse, "went westward, towards 
Worsley's Tower, in Freshwater Isle, a 
litUe beyond Yarmouth Haven." Hay- 
ing rested there an hour, the king and 
his attendants went on board of a small 
sailing ressel, crossed the narrow sea^ 
and landed at Hurst Castle. 

And here we must necessarily oondnde 
our narrative of the monarch's imprison- 
ment in Carisbrooke. 



8ECTI0K IX.— THE PBOTCESS ELIZABSTH. 



On the removal of Colonel Hammond, 
the government of the island 
A.n. was conferred upon Colonel Wil- 
1649. liam Sydenham, a zealous parlia- 
mentarian soldier, who had stoutly 
defended Weymouth and Melcombe Regis 
against the royal forces. He was a 
brother of the famous physician, and a 
kinaman of Dr. Hopton Sydenham, for 
a brief time Rector of Brighstone. Crom- 
vell trusted him so thoroughly as to 
appoint him one of his council, and at a 
later period to raise him to the House of 
Peers which he attempted to establish, f 

During his government Carisbrooke 
again became a royal prison, and received 
i^ithin its precincts two of the lineage of 

* Cobbit, according to Herbert; Rolfe, 
according to Firebrace. 

t A contemporaiy writer gives a concise 
•ketch of this Puritan leader: *' Colonel 
Sydenham, a gentleman of not very much 
per anmtm at the beginning of the wars, was 
made governor of Melcombe Regis in the 
West; became one of (he Long Parliament, 
and hath augmented his revenue to some pur- 
pose ; he helped, in question, to change the 
goremment, and make those laws of treason 
against kingship ; was also of the Uttle ParUa- 
ntent, and those that were since ; one also of 
the Protector's council, hath a princely com- 
mand in the Isle of Wight, is one of the 
commissioners of the treasury ; by all of which 
be is grown very great and considerable.'*— A 
Second Narrative, &c, a.d. 1658. 



its late captive— the Fbihobss Eliza- 
beth and the Duki of Glouosstbb. 
As the former died within its walls, and 
as her dust still lies in the church at 
Newport— as her history, moreover, has 
all the pathos of a tender romance — we 
apprehend that the reader will not look 
with disfavour upon the brief memoir we 
subjoin. 

THB PRINCESS ELIZABETH. 
Doomad In her opening flower of life (o knov 
All a trm Suurt'i heritage of woe.— 

^irnM SlrteUoiidL 

This hapless scion of the fitted race 
of Stuarts was bom at St. James's Pa- 
lace, on the 20th January 1685. She 
was the second daughter and fifth child 
of Charles I. and Henrietta Maria, and 
seems to have inherited the melancholy 
temperament of the one, and something 
of the delicate loyeliness of the other. 
Her birth called forth a special embassy 
of congratulation from the States of Hol- 
land, and costly presents were forwarded 
to the royal mother : " a massive piece 
of ambergris, two fair and almost trans- 
parent china basins, a curious dock, and 
of far greater value than these, two 
beautiful originals of Titian, and two 
of Tintoret, to add to the gpalleries of 
paintings, with which the king was en- 
riching Whitehall and Hampton Court." 
-^SltrvMand, 
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As she grew out of infancy into child- 
hood a notable resemblance was observed 
between her and her sister, the Princess 
Mary, so that the poet Crashaw likened 
them to " two silken sister-flowers." 
Her portrait, painted by Vaughan when 
she was five years old, represents her as 
Very fair, with long loose ringlets, and a 
tender expression of countenance. Be- 
neath an engraving from this portrait, 
which was inserted in " The True Effigies 
of the Royal Progeny," are written some 
complimentary lines, justified, certainly, 
by her girlish beauty: — 

" H«re is the grace of Kature'i workmuuUp, 
Wherein benelfe liefielflB the did outstrip. 
Ellnbetb the fair, the rare, the great. 
In birth, and blood, and virtues full replete; 
An high priaed Jewel, an unralued gem. 
Of more worth than a kinglj diadem." 

But from her earliest years her con- 
stitution seems to have been very delicate. 
She was ''sad, and somewhat liable to 
complaints of the spleen;"* and when 
but nine years old (1643), she met with 
an accident while running across a room, 
which caused a fractured leg. But the 
debility of her frame was contrasted by 
the vigour of her intellect. '* She proved 
a lady of parts beyond her age; the quick- 
ness of her mind making recompense for 
the weakness of her body." — Fuller. 
Her physical infirmity preventing her 
from joining with any vigour in the pas- 
times of her brothers and sisters, she 
sought recreation in letters; and so great 
was her progress, that before she was 
eight years of age she could read and 
write five languages besides her own, — 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Italian, French. 
To the study of the two first her earnest 
and devout mind led her to apply with 
singular enthusiasm, and she read the 
Scriptures— an exercise in which she 
especially delighted — in their original 
tongues. Her theological acquirements 



• When, In 1640, there was some design of 
betrothing her to the Prince of Orange, the 
Secretary of State wrote that she might pro- 
bably die before the contract was completed. 



must have been extensive, if she was 
able to understand the work which Wil- 
liam Greenhill dedicated to her in 1644, 
an " Exposition of the first five chapters 
of Ezekiel." At a later period she ac- 
cepted the dedication of Alexander Row- 
ley's " Scholar's Companion,"an English- 
Latin Lexicon of Hebrew and Greek 
words employed in the Bible. Rowley 
speaks of " the fame of her great inclina- 
tion to the Study of the Book of Books, 
and of its two original languages, the 
Hebrew and Greek." And Greenhill 
says, " Your desire to know the original 
tongues, that you may understand the 
Scriptures better, your resolution to write 
them out with your own princely hand* 
and to come to the perfect knowledge of 
them, breed in ns hopes that you will 
exceed all your sex, and be without equal 
in Europe." 

Her first gouvemante was the Countess 
of Roxburgh; and for a few years, while 
under her care, she enjoyed the com- 
panionship of her brothers and sisters. 
But in February 1642, the queen set out 
for Holland with her eldest daughter Mary, 
betrothed to the Prince of Orange, to raise 
supplies for her husband's assistance in his 
struggle with the parliament. Neither 
her mother nor her sister, therefore, did 
sad Elizabeth ever meet again. Her 
royal father's visits were necessarily few; 
with her brothers, Charles and James, it 
isdoubtfulifevershefeltmuch sympathy. 
So, lone and still, she brooded in the 
darkness of the time over the fate that 
dogged the steps of her unhappy sire. 
The battle echoes of Marston and Naseby 
broke in upon her solitude like death- 
music; and as earth grew more and more 
repulsive to her saddened soul, she turned 
with the greater eagerness to the consola- 
tions of heaven. 

In October 1642, the plague becoming 
epidemical in the vicinity of St James, 
it was resolved by the Commons that her 
household should be removed to a suit- 
able mansion in a more healthy locality, 
and for that purpose Lord Cottington's 
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hoQse in Broad Street was finally en- 



Her establishment at this time was 
not on a scale of ordinary comfort, such 
as might be found in a tradesman's 
modest &mily, and she was so hedged 
round with rigorous restrictions that she 
could neither speak with, nor write to 
any of her royal father's friends. The 
Countess of Roxburgh at length ad- 
dressed an urgent remonstrance to the 
House, and due inquiry being made, the 
Speaker himself acknowledged its jus- 
tice, by declaring that her poverty was 
such *'he should be ashamed to speak of 
it." A monthly payment of £800 was, 
therefore, ordered to Colonel Holland to 
defi^y the expenses of her household, 
and at a later period a larger allowance 
was made. 

In 1643 the Commons removed her 
gouYemante and servants, and placed her 
under the care, at first, of Lady Vere, and 
shortly afterwards of the Countess of 
Dorset. The princess remonstrated in a 
letter addressed to the Peers, which is 
pathetically simple : — 

" Mt Lobds, — ^I account myself very 
miserable that I must have my servants 
taken from me, and strangers put to me. 
You promised me that you would have a 
care of me ; and I hope you will show it 
in preventing so great a grief as this 
would be to me. I pray, my lords, con- 
sider of it, and give me cause to thank 
you, and to rest your loving friend, 

" Elizabeth. 

" To (he Right Hon. the Lords and 
J'eers in Parliament 

The Lords objected to these proceed- 
ings, and appointed a committee of in- 
quiry, but without eflfect. The Commons 
would brook no interference from the 
Upper House, even in so small a matter, 
ftnd of themselves determined upon the 
number of the royal lady's servants. Two 
cofferesses, four chamber women, a laun- 
dress, and starcher ; two i)hy8icians (of 
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whom the senior was the eminent 
Mayeme) ; six chaplains, and one house 
chaplain; two gentlemen ushers, one 
French master, four pages, &c. They 
also ordered that prayers should be read 
twice every day, and two sermons 
preached on every Sunday; the gates 
were to be locked at sunset, and on no 
occasion opened after 10 p.m., without 
the special license of the chief resident 
officer. For the house expenses £100 
monthly were voted, and an additional 
sum for apparel. 

In July 1644 she was removed to Sir 
J. Danver's house at Chelsea, and in 
September to Whitehall, where she re- 
ceived the instructions of Mrs. Makin, a 
noted linguist. 

Early in 1645, on the death of the 
Countess of Dorset, her brother (the 
young Duke of Gloucester), and herself, 
were placed under the care of the Earl 
of Northumberland, and resided for a 
few weeks at pleasant Sion House, on 
the banks of the Thames. He was al- 
lowed £3000 per annum for his labour, 
and £9500 for the diet of his wards. 
From Sion House they returned to St. 
James's Palace, where they were joined 
by the young Duke of York, after the 
fatal issue of the siege of Oxford. Weary 
days dragged on, each marked by the 
shadow of some dread disaster to their 
father's cause, until the tidings of his 
capture at Holdenby reached the ears of 
his unhappy daughter. Her sympathy 
for him, however, was reciprocated by 
his paternal love, which prompted him, 
at considerable risk, to seek an interview 
with her. 

On the 16th July, therefore, the Earl 
of Northumberland accompanied the 
princess and the young princes to 
Maidenhead. Through streets gaily 
strewn with flowers they passed, until 
they reached the Greyhound inn, where, 
about eleven o'clock, they were joined by 
King Charles. The interview was an 
affecting one. To the Duke of Gloucester, 
then a lad about seven years old, the 
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king said, " Do you know me, child 1 " 
And when the little prince replied, "No," 
lie continued, " I am your father, child ; 
and it is not one of the least of my 
misfortunes that I have brought you, 
and your brothers and sisters, into the 
world to share my miseries." — WhUe- 
locke, 259. 

From Maidenhead the royal children 
went to Carersham, a quiet village on 
the green banks of the Thames, and 
stayed there two days, mightily enjoying 
themselres the while. 

During the king's detention at Hamp- 
ton Court, he was several times per- 
mitted to see them. On these Occasions 
Cromwell was often present, and it is to 
be noted that he alone, of all the stem 
Puritan leaders, bent the knee to the 
sons and daughters of King Charles. A 
longer interval than usual having at one 
time occurred, the princess, it would 
appear, affectionately complained, and 
the king soothed her in thdse loving but 
guarded words : — 

" Hampton Court, 
27th Oct 1647. 

"Dear Daughter, — This is to assure 
you that it is not through forgetfulness, 
or any want of kyndenes, that I have 
not, all this tyme, sent for you, but for 
such reasons as is fitter for you to imagen 
(which you may easily doe), than me to 
wryte ; but now I hope to see you, upon 
Fryday or Saturday next, as your brother 
James can more particularly tell you, to 
whom referring you, I rest your loving 
father, Charles £." 

Equally tender in spirit is the follow- 
ing, written at a later period, but which 
may here be fitly introduced : — 

" Newport, lith October 1648. 
" Dear Daughter,— It is not want of 
affection that makes me write so seldome 
to you, but want of matter such as I 
could wishe, and indeed I am loathe to 
write to those I love when I am out of 
humore (as I have beene these dayes by 



past), least my letters should treble those 
I desyre to please ; but having this op- 
portunity, I would not loose it, though, 
at this time, I have nothing to say, but 
God bless you. So I rest, your loving 
father, Charlbs R. 

" Give your brother my blessing with 
a kisse ; and comend me kyndly to my 
Lady Northumberland by the same 
token."— ^Ww*« Orig, LHterSy 2d series, 
ii. 

The aspect of affairs was now so 
menacing, that the partizans of the 
royal family thought it advisable to 
remove the young Duke of York out of 
the reach of Ihe parliament. The king, 
while at Hampton Court, had foreseen 
that this would be necessary, and had 
enjoined him, "when a fit. opportunity 
offered, to make his escape beyond the 
seas." They were, at this period, resid- 
ing at St. James's, ''where they had the 
liberty of the garden and park to walk 
and exercise themselves in, and lords and 
ladies, and other persons of condition, 
were not restrained from resorting 
thither to visit them." — Clarendon. 
One Colonel Bamfield, " a man of an 
active and insinuating nature," availed 
himself of this permission to devise 
means of escape, and the princess pro- 
viding the duke with female apparel, 
when joining, as they were wont to do, 
in "hide and seek," — a favourite pas- 
time of their younger brother, the Duke 
of Gloucester, — he made his way un- 
perceived into the garden, and thence 
by a private door into the park, where 
Colonel Bamfield met him, and con- 
ducted him to the river (April 21, 
1647). He afterwards reached Holland 
in safety. 

His escape caused considerable excite- 
ment, and the parliamentary proceedings 
in consequence are thus alluded to by 
Rushworth: — "^pnZ 22, 1647. * A 
message came from the Lords to the 
Commons, desiring a conference in the 
Painted Chamber, concerning the escape 
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of the Duke of York last night from St. 
James's. At this oonferenoe report was 
made that the duke, with his hrother 
the Duke of Gloucester, and his sister 
the Lady Elizabeth, being sporting by 
themaelvea after supper, the duke pri- 
Tately slipt from 'em down the back 
stairs, without either cloke or coat ; and 
having the key of the garden door, passed 
through the park, and so away." 

Shortly afterwards, howerer, the royal 
children were intrusted to the guardian- 
ship of the Countess of Leicester, much 
to the relief of the Earl of Northumber- 
land, whom nature had ill fitted to play 
the part of jailer. An allowance was 
made to the duke of £2500 per annum, 
and a suitable number of attendants was 
appointed to wait upon them. They had 
previously been removed to Sion House, 
where they remained in a captivity but 
thinly disguised, until, on the fatal morn- 
ing of the 29th of January 1649, they 
were summoned to take their last fare- 
well of their martyr-father. 

Some lives are long, not from years 
but events ; the heart grows aged, and 
the mind matured, while the eyes are 
Btiil full of the light of youth. It was 
so with the child-princess. She counted 
but thirteen summers, and yet she pos- 
sessed the intelligence, and, ahis! had 
undergone the experience of a woman 
thrice as old. In simple but expressive 
language she recorded, daring her impri- 
sonment at Carisbrooke, the particulars 
of this last sad interview between the 
children and the father, — an interview 
which the shadow of the coming death 
must have darkened unto their souls. 
This remarkable narrative runs in simple 
fashion, thus : — 

" What the king said to me TIdth of 

Jamtary last, being the last time 

I had the ha/ppiness to see him, 

" He told me that he was glad I was 

come, for, though he had not time to say 

much, yet somewhat he wished to say to 

me, which he could not to another, and 



he had feared ' the cruelty ' was too great 
to permit his writing. ' But, sweetheart,' 
he added, 'thou wilt forget what I tell 
thee.' Then shedding abundance of tears, 
I told him that I would write down all 
he said to me. ' He wished me,' he said, 
* not to grieve and torment myself for 
him, for it was a glorious death he should 
die, it being for the laws and religion of 
the land.' He told me what books to 
read against Popery. He said, that ' he 
had forgiven all his enemies, and he 
hoped God would forgive them also;' 
and he commanded us, and all the rest of 
my brothers and sisters, to forgive them 
also. Above all, he bade me tell my 
mother that ' his thoughts bad never 
strayed from her, and that his love for 
her would be the same to the last;' 
withal, he commanded me and my 
brother to love her, and be obedient to 
her. He desired me ' not to grieve for 
him, for he should die a martyr; and 
that he doubted not bnt God would 
restore the throne to his son, and that 
then we should be all happier than we 
could possibly have been, if he had lived;' 
with many other things, which I cannot 
remember. 

" Then, taking my brother Gloucester 
on his knee, he said, * Sweetheart, now 
will they cut off thy father's head;' upon 
which the child looked very steadfastly 
upon him. * Heed, my cMld, what I 
say.; they will cut off my head, and per- 
haps make thee a king. But mark what 
I say : you must not be a king as long as 
your brothers Charles and James live ; 
therefore, I charge you, do not be made 
a king by them.' At which the child, 
sighing deeply, replied, ' I will be torn 
in pieces first.' And these words coming 
from so young a child, rejoiced my father 
exceedingly ; and his majesty spoke to 
him of the welfare of his soul, and to 
keep his religion, commanding him to 
fear God and he would provide for him. 
All which the young child earnestly pro- 
mised. 
I "His mnjesty also bid me send his 
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hi^ birth, vexed at being obliged to 
feave the royal residence of St James, 
was absorbed in melancholy thoughts on 
approaching the castle to which she was 
going. There she made many doleful re- 
flections, and they made such deep im- 
pression on her heart, and so heated her 
blood, that a violent fever ensued. It 
seemed at first that it was too violent to 
last long, but the event proved otherwise ; 
for the disorder kept increasing, resisted 
all remedies, and at length put an end to 
the life of the afflicted princess."— Oottr^ 
and Times of Charles I, According to 
Sir Theodore Mayerne, who was sum- 
moned to her assistance, but did not 
reach the castle until after her decease, 
"she died of a malignant fever, which 
constantly increased, she being far dis- 
tant from physicians and remedies." 
Heath's account is somewhat more 
minute: "The princess Elizabeth, com- 
ing from bowls with her brother, the 
Buke of Gloucester, complained first of 
her head, and having lain sick a fort- 
night, died. Little care was there taken 
of her, the place affording no learned 
physician, yet Dr. Mayerne sent out 
some fitting cordials." But this accusa- 
tion, as we have shown, was incorrect, Drs. 
Bagnell and Treheme being in constant 
attendance upon her, and Sir Theodore 
Mayerne*s aid was immediately sought. 
The progress of her disease, however, an- 
ticipated his arrival. She expired in so- 
litude, sitting in her apartment at Ca- 
risbrooke, " her fair cheek resting on a 
Bible, which was the last gift of her 
murdered father, and which had been 
her only consolation in the last sad 
months of her \ih"— Strickland. 

From a recent examination of her re- 
mains, it has been satisfactorily shown 
that the princess died of a disease just 
introduced into England, and compara- 
tively unknown to English practitioners, 
Rachitii or Rickets. * To natural causes. 



* See Adams*t ffittory. Topography, and 
AnHquUtet qfthe Isle of Wight. 



therefore, and (not to the effects of a 
romantic melancholy, must her earl3r 
death be ascribed by the impartial|his- 
torian. 

The princess's body was first embalmed, 
and then carefully disposed of in a leaden 
coffin. It lay exposed to the sorrowing 
gaze of her attendants for some fourteen 
days, and on Wednesday, the 24th of 
September, " was brought (in a borrowed 
coach) from the castle to the town of 
Newport, attended thither with her few- 
late servants. At the end of the town 
the corpse was met and waited on by 
the mayor and aldermen thereof in their 
formalities to the church, where, about 
the middle of the east part of the chancel 
in St. Thomas's Chapel, her highness was 
interred in a small vault purposely made^ 
with an inscription of the date of her 
death engraved on her coffin." Quaint 
old Fuller, who has preserved this simple 
narrative, makes thereupon a charac- 
teristic comment : " The hawks of Nor- 
way, where a winter's day is hardly an 
hour of clear light, are the swiftest of 
wing of any fowl under the firmament, 
nature teaching them to bestir them- 
selves, to lengthen the shortness of the 
time with their swiftness. Such the 
active piety of this lady, improving the 
little life allotted to her *in running the 
way of God's commandments.*" 

The coffin was made of strong lead, 
ridged in the middle. On the lid was 
placed a brass plate, with the inscrip- 
tion, — 

"Elizabeth, Second Davghter 

of y« late King Charles, 
dece*d Sept. vllL, iLD.ai*** 

It was interred in the middle of the 
east part of the chancel, and the letters, 
E. S., were cut in the adjacent wall. 
But, in the course of time, the vault and 
its memorable occupant were forgotten, 
until, in Oct. 1793, some workmen em- 
ployed in opening a new grave discovered 
the coffin. 

" In order that the spot might not bo 
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* again overlooked, a plate with a aimple 
inscription was placed on the stone corer- 
iog of the vault, and advantage was taken 

' of the opportnnity to remove from the 
wall of the chnrch-yard, where it had loDg 
administered a silent, but potent rebuke 
of the then very prevalent practice of 
burying in the church, a tablet bear- 
ing the following singular inscription: 
* Here lyeth y* body of Master George 
Shergold, late minister of New Port, 
who, during sixteen years in discharge of 
his office, strictly observed y* true disci- 
pline of y* Church of England, disliking 
that dead bodies should be interred in 



God's house, apx>ointed to be inteired in 
this place. He died, universally lamented 
and esteemed, January xxiii., 1707.' 
This old inscription being placed with 
the face to the stone, and economically 
supplying, by the reverse, the tablet for 
the more interesting record." — Jotimal, 
Brit. Arch. Asaociation, Sept. 1855. 

When the new Church of St Thomas 
was erected in 1856, the princess's re- 
mains were therein interred, and a grace- 
ful monument, with a graceful inscrip- 
tion (see poit), was raised within its 
walls to the daughter of the Stuart by 
her Majesty the Queen. 



SECTION X.— A SUHKABY FBOM 1651 TO 1860. 



Carisbrooke, during the common- 
wealth, was the prison of many 
A.D. gallant cavaliers and independent 
1651. spirits, whose loyalty rendered 
them obnoxious to the ruling 
powers, but none of these is it needful 
we should notice. At Cowes Castle, 
however, was confined a poet, a wit, a 
soldier, and a man of letters — Sir William 
D'Avenant, the godson— by scandal said 
to be the son — of William Shakspeare. 

While imprisoned at Cowes, and 
awaiting trial on a charge of high trea- 
son, he finished the first portion of his 
great poem, " Gondibert," of which a 
brother poet warmly sang : — 

*' Hen BO bold talw of godi or monsten swell. 
But Iiaman purioiu nieh w with m dwell ; 
Mao is th7 theme, hii rirtue or his nge, 
DrBwn to the life in eaeh olabonUe page." 

Watttr. 

He says, in the postcript to the first 
edition^ ''I am here arrived at the 
middle of the third book. But it is high 
time to strike sail and cast anchor, 
though I have run but half my course, 
when at the helm I am threatened with 
detUh, who, though he can visit us but 
once, seems troublesome ; and even in the 
innocent may beget such a gravity as 
diverts the music of verse." It is plea- 
sant, however, to know that after his re- 



moval from Cowes to the Tower, to be 
tried, his life was saved by the good 
offices of two aldermen of York whom 
he had once obliged, and that'he lived to 
interfere, in his tnm, on Milton's behalf 
with Charles II. He has been character- 
ized as " a poet and a wit, the creator of 
the English stage with the music of 
Italy and the scenery of France, a soldier, 
an emigrant, a courtier, and a poli- 
tician I " — D'lsradi, Anbrey, in his own 
quaint fashion, describes the circum- 
stances which led to B'Avenant's im- 
prisonment. The anecdote is worth 
extracting : " He hiid an ingenious de- 
sign to carry a considerable number of 
artificers, chiefly weavers, from France 
to Virginia, and by Mary the queen- 
mother's means he got favour from the 
King of France to go into the prison and 
pick and choose; so when the poor 
wretches imderstood what his design 
was, they cried, uno ore, * Tons Tisaer- 
cms' — We are all weavers. Well, he 
took thirty-six, as I remember, and not 
more, and shipped them ; and as he r.as 
on his voyage to Virginia, he and his 
weavers were all taken by the ships then 
belonging to the parliament of England. 
The French slaves, I suppose, they sold, 
but Sir William was brought prisoner to 
England. Whether he was at first r 
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prisoner at Carisbrooke Castle/ in the 
Isle of Wight, or at the Tower of London, 
I have forgotten. He was a prisoner at 
both. His " Gondibert " was finished at 
Carisbrooke Castle." 

GOVBRKOBS OF THB I8LB OF WIQBT 8INCB 
TBB BSSTORATION. 

When Charles II. was welcomed back 
to the throne he was so soon to 
A.D. disgrace, the old things passed 
1660. away with a wonderful celerity, 
and dashing cavaliers speedily 
usurped the seats of stem-browed Puri- 
tans. Colonel Sydenham, therefore, was 
compelled to quit his island-captaincy, 
and Lord Culpeper "reigned in his 
stead." 

1. Thomas, Lord CtUpeper (A.i). 1660), 
had been of some service to the Boyalist 
cause, and was a gallant, but imperious 
soldier, better fitted to shine in the arts 
of war than in those of peace. His 
government was so excessively unpopular 
from its arbitrary character, that the 
islanders appealed to the king for re- 
dress, but obtained scant satisfaction 
from Lord Clarendon. Their principal 
grounds of complaint were — ^that he had 
enclosed a considerable portion of Park- 
hurst Forest, imprisoned several loyal 
subjects in "a noisome dungeon" in 
Carisbrooke Castle, neglected the de- 
fences of the island, and assumed the 
title of " governor " in addition to that 
of " captain." They also remonstrated, 
and with justice, against the piratical 
doings of his kinsman and deputy, Cap- 
tain Alexander Culpeper, who plundered 
foreign vessels which put into " the 
Cowes " in distress, and committed other 
enormities recorded in the MS. history 
treasured up in the British Museum. 

Though shielded by Lord Clarendon, 
the cavalier-captain of the Wight deemed 
it advisable to surrender his appoint- 
ment, and was succeeded— much to the 



* Aubrey was in error; the postcript to 
** Gondibert *' is dated from Cowes CosUe. 



joy of the islanders — ^by the fSamous sea- 
chief— 

2. Admiral Sir Robert Holmes (a.d. 
1667), whose rise in the service had been 
as rapid as his courage and skill were 
eminent. In 1661 we first hear of him 
as the commodore of a small squadron of 
four frigates despatched to the African 
coast to make reprisals on the Dutch, an 
expedition in which he was completely 
successful. Two years later, as captain 
of the Jersey, a 60-gun ship, he was 
again on the coast of Africa, and cap- 
tured Goree.* He next reduced Cape 
Corse Island (a.d. 1664), and sailinc; 
to America, joined Sir Kobert Carr's 
squadron, and subdued the Dutch settle- 
ment of New York. 

His successes gained him the appoint- 
ment of captain to a fine new vessel, the 
Defiance, of 66 guns, and on its launch 
at Woolwich he received the honour of 
knighthood from his royal patron, 
Charles II., who was present (27th 
March, 1665). In the two great naval 
actions with the Dutch, which illustrate 
with a lurid splendour the dark pages of 
Charles II. 's reign (June 3, 1665, and 
June 25, 1666), he bore himself as be- 
came an English seaman, and won 
"golden opinions" from his country- 
men. 

He was selected by Albemarle to com- 
mand the squadron destined to operate 
on the Dutch coast, and with a squadron 
of boats and fire-ships entering the 
channel (between the islands of Vlie and 
Schelling), where lay the Baltic fleet in 
fancied security, he achieved a most 
brilliant success— burning two men-of- 
war, 180 merchantmen, and the town of 
Brandaris, with a loss of only twelve men 
killed and wounded. — Charnoch, Bio- 
graphia Navalis. 



* Dryden says of him in the Annus Mira- 
Mis:^ 

" And Holm«a, whom name shall live in epic long. 
While music numhers, or while vene has feet. 
Holmes, the Acliates of the general's fight, 
Who first bewitched our oyei with Guinea gold." 
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Sir Robert Holmes was now appointed 
Gommander-in-clilef of the Portsmoutha 
Bqnadron (answerlBg to the modern 
dignity of port-admiral), and appointed 
to the vacant gorernorship of the Isle of 
Wight.* He immediately took up his 
residence in the island, building himself 
a stately mansion at Yarmouth f (then a 
strongly - fortified and well - garrisoned 
tovn, approached from the east by a 
draw-bridge). Here, in July 1671, he 
entertained King Charles, the Duke of 
York, Prince Kupert, and a brilliant 
company; and again in 1675 he was 
honoured by a royal progress. The 
Duke of York visited him in 1673. 

He acquired great popularity in his 
govemment from his zeal in furthering 
the interests of the island. His deputy- 
governor was the Sir Edward Worsley 
who so loyally served King Charles I. 
daring his imprisonment at Carisbrooke. 

Sir Robert Holmes died at Yarmouth, 
full of years and honours, on the 18th 
November 1692. He was buried in Yar- 
mouth Church, and a splendid monu- 
ment erected to his memory by his 
son. 

3. John, Lord Cutis (a.d. 1693), was 
appointed governor in the year after Sir 
Robert's death. During the interval, it 
would seem from the inscription on the 
monument in the church of Yarmouth, 
that Henry Holmes, Sir Robert's eldest 
son, administered the afiia>irs of the 
island. 

Lord Cutts was of an ancient Cam- 
bridgeshire family; had been liberally 
educated ; was a polished scholar, and a 
most daring soldier. In the Irish and 
Flanders campaigns of Kiug William 
his heroic bravery was frequently dis- 
played, and raised him, step by step, to 
the rank of lieutenant-general and the 
colonelcy of the Coldstream Guards. 
In the camp, where he spent the prime 



* In the preceding year he had been ap- 
pointed governor of Sandown Castle, 
t Now the Oeorge Inn. 



of his years, he acquired an imperious- 
ness of temper, and a habit of command, 
which, when brought to bear upon his 
administration of t^e govemment of the 
Wight, involved him in ceaseless con- 
flicts, and rendered him singularly un- 
popular. He interfered in the manage- 
ment of the corporations, disfranchised 
several burgesses of Newtown, threw a 
clergyman into the dungeon of Cowes 
Castle, and raised a feud between him- 
self and the island gentry that promised 
to result in serious consequences. 

Lord Cutts, however, had the frank 
heart as well as the rough hand of the 
soldier, and perceiving the difficulties in 
which he was involved, had the candour 
to withdraw his more objectionable pre- 
tensions. The gentry of the island were 
equally ready to lay down their arms ; 
and in 'March 1697, a solemn pact or 
treaty was concluded between the govep 
nor and his subjects at Appuldurcombe 
(the seat of Sir Robert Worsley), which 
proved the commencement of a lasting 
peace. Lord Cutts grew excessively 
popular, and maintained a splendid 
hospitality. And at Carisbrooke Castle, 
already falling into pitiful decay, he 
caused to be repaired and refitted the 
governor's apartments. 

This gallant soldier, whose bravery at 
the siege of Namur is historically famous, 
served under Marlborough in the glorious 
campaign of 1704, and on the field of 
Blenheim commanded a brigade of in- 
fantry. His successful attack upon the 
village of Blenheim greatly contributed 
to the completeness of that splendid 
victory. 

For his services he was appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of the Forces, and 
one of the Lords Justices of Ireland; 
where he died, while yet in the prime of 
manhood, in 1706. 

4. A civilian was selected to succeed 
the brilliant soldier in his island-govern- 
ment,— OfeaWw, Duke of BoUon (then 
Marquis of Winchester), a knight of the 
Garter, Warden of the New Forest, and 
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Lord-Lieutenant of Hampshire and Dor- 
setshire; and, in 1706, one of the com- 
missioners for negotiating the union be- 
tween England and Scotland. As he 
was, emphatically, "an absentee," a 
Lieutenant-Governor was now formally 
appointed. Colonel Morgan was the first 
to fill the office, at a salary of £365 per 
annum. 

6. In 1710 the Duke of Bolton re- 
tired, and John Richmond Webb, Lieu- 
tenant-Qeneral and Colonel of Foot, one 
of the soldiers of fortune, bred up by 
William III. and the great Marl- 
borough, who fought gallantly at Blen- 
heim, and defeated La Mothe at Wynen- 
dale, was appointed to the governorship. 
He was superseded, in 1716, by — 

6. WiUiam, Earl Cadogan, whose ser- 
vices form a portion of British history, 
and need not here be recapitulated. A 
brother soldier of Cutts and Webb, he 
shared with honour in almost all the 
campaigns in Flanders and the Nether- 
lands. At Oudenarde and Malplaquet 
he specially distinguished himself. On 
the death of Marlborough in 1722, he 
succeeded to his dignities as Commander- 
in-Chief, and Master General of the Ord- 
nance. He died in August 1726. 

7. Charles, Duke of Bolton, held the 
governorship, rapidly becoming a sine- 
cure, until 1733, when opposing the ex- 
cise scheme of Walpole, he was forced by 
that powerful minister to resign all his 
offices, and the governorship was be- 
stowed on a more tractable peer. 

8. John, Duke of Montague, whose 
reign was a very brief one, inasmuch as 
in July 1734 he surrendered his appoint- 
ment. 

9. John Wallop, Lord Viscount Lym- 
ington, was forced to resign the governor- 
ship, and vice-admiralty of the island, 
in July 1742, on the fall of Walpole, 
whose cause he had espoused. He was, 
however, rewarded by George II. with 
the earldom of Portsmouth, and re-ap- 
pointed to the governorship of the Isle of 
Wight^ in 1715, on the dismissal of— 



10. Charles, Dvke of BoUon, who had 
enjoyed it for three years. 

11. After the death of the Earl of 
Portsmouth, aged 72, on November 23, 
1762, the government of the island, for 
a brief interval, was administered by the 
lieutenant-governor. Thomas, Lord 
Holm^, Baron Kilmallock of the king- 
dom of Ireland, was appointed to the post 
in April 1763. Lord Holmes was the son 
of Henry Holmes, formerly lieutenant- 
governor of the island, and Mary, 
daughter of Admiral Sir Robert Holmes. 
He was born in 1699, and died, without 
issue, inil764. During his year-long 
governorship he chiefly resided in the 
island, where he was well beloved. He 
was wont, it is said, to entertain his 
friends in two caverns in the cli£fs of 
Freshwater, still traditionally known 
as Lord "Rdma's parlour and Lord 
RoLme^s kitchen. 

12. He was succeeded by Hans Stan- 
ley, Esq., a Lord of the Admiralty, and a 
gentleman of considerable property, who 
built, and splendidly fitted up, a cottage 
orn6e at Steephill. The sad tale of his 
daughter's early fate is alluded to by the 
poet Thomson in the second book of 
"The Seasons."* 

13. Harry Powlett, Duke of BoUon, 
superseded Mr. Hans Stanley in 1766, 
and was in his turn superseded by Mr. 
Stanley in 1770, who held it until his de- 
cease in 1780. The House of Industry 
at Parkhurst, a species of prototype of 
the modem Poor Law Union, wasfounded, 
we may here notice, in 1770. 

14. Sir Richard Worsley, Bart., Comp- 
troller of the Royal Household, and a 
Privy Councillor, descended from one of 
the most influential of the old island 
families, and possessing large estates at 



* " And art thou, Stanlej. of that Kcr«d band ? 
Alu, for m too aoon I " dkc— rAonuon'a SeoMtna. 

She died in 1738, at the early age of 18, 
and was buried in Holyrood Church, South- 
ampton, where there ia a monament to her 
memory. Thomson wrote the epitaph. 
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Appaldnrcombe and St. Lawrence^ was 
next appointed. To his industry and 
research we are indebted for a ponder- 
oas^ but yery valuable history of the 
island^ published in 1782, and dedicated 
to King George III. He was removed 
from the government in 1782^ and the 
Duke of Bolton re-appointed. 

15. In 1791 the office was bestowed 
upon the RighJt Honourable Thomat 
Orde, in whose patent it was first pro- 
vided that the appointments to the mili- 
tary commands of Tarmouth, Cowes^ 
and Sandown, should be vested in the 
Crown. Mr. Orde built a house at Fern 
Hill, near Wootton, where he frequently 
resided. In 1795 he assumed the arms 
and name of Fowlett, on succeeding, in 
right of his wife (a natural daughter of 
the last Duke of Bolton) to large estates ; 
and, in 1797, he was elevated to the 
peerage with the title of Lord Bolton, of 
Bolton Abbey, Torkshire. He is s^token 
of as "& man of very powerful talents, 
great industry in business, extensive po- 
litical knowledge, and many amiable 
moral qualities." — Collins. 

16. John Harris, first Earl of Mai- 
mesbwry, a distinguished English diplo- 
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Ambassador to the Courts of 
Paris and St. Petersbnrgh, was ap- 
pointed August 22, 1807. 

17. The Right Hon, W, H, Ashe 
A'Cowrt Holmes f Marl of Heytesbury 
(d. 1860), formerly Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, received the appointment in 
1841, on the understanding that the sa- 
lary previously attaching to it (about 
£1800) would no longer be allowed. He 
resigned it in 1857, when the honour was 
conferred upon— 

18. Charles Shaw L^evre, Viscount 
Eversley. This distinguished statesman 
was bom in Bedford Square, in 1794 ; 
was educated at Winchester, and after- 
wards at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated as Master of Arts in 
1817. In the same year he married 
Helena, youngest daughter of the late 
S. Whitbread, Esq., and shortly after- 
wards entered parliament. 

From 1839 to 1857 he held the high 
office of Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, and discharged its responsible and 
sometimes difficult duties with a dignity 
and courtesy which won him "golden 
opinions" as well from his friends as his 
political opponents. 



Oovemor and Captain of the Isle of Wight, 
Eight Hon. the Viscount Eversley, G.C.B., P.C. 



Vice-Admiral—^ . Heam, Esq. 
Member of ParUameiU for the Island— Q, Cavendish Cliflford, Esq., D.C.L. 

Cwon/trfor the Island^Y, Blake, Esq. 



PART 11. 
A DESCRIPTION OF THE ISLE OF WIGHT; 

ITS 

TOWNS, VILLAGES, MANSIONS, AND ANTIQUITIEa 



And Wight who checks the western tide.'*— CoLLoni 



DISTRICT L-NORTH. 
EAST AND WEST C0WE8. 



The tourist may enter the Isle of Wight 
either at Ryde via Portsmouth, at Cowes 
via Southampton, or at Yarmouth via 
Lymington. The former is the most 
popular, but the Cowes route, as the 
most central, is, perhaps, the most con- 
venient for the tourist who intends to 
examine the island thoroughly, and does 
not visit it simply pour passer le temps 
during the season which fashion loves to 
spend at the sea-side. 

The passage from Southampton, the 
fable-city of Sir Bevis, to West Cowes, 
occupies about an hour, and on a bright 
summer noon is not without a certain 
agreeable character. The banks of 
Southampton Water are beautiful with 
associations of " antique verse and high 
romance," and as the rapid vessel bears 
him past the ruins of Netley, Hythe, 
Calshot Castle, and Eaglehurst, the tra- 
veller will not fail to recall historic me- 
mories and legendary fancies which will 
pleasantly beguile the time. As he 
approaches the mouth of the Medina, he 
will observe with pleasure the pictur- 
esque aspect of its banks, crowned by 



the gardens, and villas, and winding 
streets of the two Cowes,— 

" Tb« two great GowM that in loud thunder roar, 
Thk on the «Mt«m, that the western shore. 
Where Newport enten lUtely Wight." 



Each of the sister-towns stands on a 
gently-sloping hill, well surrounded with 
fresh green foliage. In the back-ground 
of East Cowes rise the palladian towers 
of Osborne. The river is always thronged 
with vessels of different sizes and rigging. 
The shore is busy with shipwrights, and 
crowded with the skeletons of unfinished 
craft. Altogether, a picture of varied 
and animated life. 

WEST COWES, 
iEoteU : Fountain, Marine, Vine,) 
Is a town of considerable antiquity, and 
has always been the chief port of the 
island. In the days of Elizabeth and the 
earlier Stuarts, its harbour was constant- 
ly frequented by English and foreign 
masts. " Prizes and men-of-war which 
gave great rates for its commoditieB."— 
Sir J, Oglander, MSS. 
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1. WetA Ctnees, in 1851, had a popula- 
tion of 478680108(2417 males + 2369 fe- 

I males). Inl841ithadapopalationofja8t 
4107. Against 723 inhabited houses, and 
50 uninhabited^ in 1841, it could place ten 
years later, 814 inhabited houses, and 70 
uninhabited. The town is included in 
the parish of North wood, and, for muni- 
cipal purposes, in the borough of New- 
port. Its government is in the hands 
of a local board, annually elected by the 
rate-payers, under the provisions of the 
" Health of Towns *' Act. 

2. Cowes ff arbour is an estuary formed 
by the junction of the Medina, here half 
a mile wide, with the Solent. It is com- 
modious, sheltered, and capable of admit- 
ting vessels of heavy tonnage. During the 
yachting season (May to No' nber) it is 
thefavourite rendezvous ofihe yacht clubs 
of the south of England, and then pre- 
sents a peculiarly attractive aspect. The 
easterns levied here in 1858 amounted 
to £4494. No less than 1450 British 
vessels, with an aggregate of 61,835 tons, 
and 4 foreign vessels, tonnage 718, en- 
tered inwards in the year 1856; and 514 
British ships, of 13,154 tons, with 5 
foreign vessels, of 601 tons, entered otU- 
wards. There were then 122 vessels 
under 50 tons (aggregate tonnage 3099), 
and 46 ships of greater burden (aggre- 
gate 4584 tons),registered as belonging to 
the port of Covrea^—FarUafMntary Re- 
ports, ISffT. 

3. West Cowes Castle was one of the 
circular forts built by Henry VIII., 
about 1538-9, for the defence of the 
Bouthem coast. During the Common- 
wealth and Protectorate, it was much 
used as a prison, and here D'A'venant, 
the poet, dramatist, and father of English 
Opera, was confined in 1651, and wrote 
a portion of his epic of " Qondibert." 
In 1781 its military establishment only 
consisted of a captain, paid 10s. per diem, 
a master gunner, and five other gunners, 

' the garrison here, and in the town, how- 

I ever, amounting to 668 men. Its in- 

atility as a fortress having become suffi- 
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ciently apparent, since the formation of 
the stronger defences at Hurst and Yar- 
mouth, it was sold by the Government, 
in 1856-7, to the Royal Yacht Club, who 
have repaired, re-built, and re-fitted it 
at considerable expense, and now employ 
its miniature battery for peaceful cere- 
monials and royal salutes. 

4. The Ropal Yacht dub, to which 
undoubtedly the town owes much of its 
prosperity, was founded in June 1815. 
It includes 150 members, and on its lists 
are enrolled about 100 yachts, employing 
1400 seamen, with an aggregate of 
10,000 tons. The entrance fee is £15, 
15s. ; the annual subscription £8. No 
yachts under 40 tons are enrolled in 
the dub. The annual regatta, one of 
" the sights" of the season, usually 
takes place the first week in August^ 
and receives the patronage of the Queen 
and the £oyal Family. Commodore, 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Wilton; 
Vice- Commodore, C. B. M. Talbot, 
Esq., M.P. 

5. The Dockyard and Shipbuilding . 
EstaUishment of the Messrs. White, on 
the right bank of the river, has attained 
a world-wide reputation, having contri- 
buted approved vessels to almost every 
foreign navy as well as to our own. 
Many of our swiftest yachts have been 
launched at these yards, where the 
Messrs. White employ throughout the 
year nearly 400 men. 

6. The Streets of Cowes are mostly 
narrow and hilly, with few large shops 
or good houses. They have that pecu- 
liar semi-nautical air about them which 
one notices at Wapping, Portsmouth, 
and Devonport. But the environs are 
very beautiful, and crowded with plea- 
sant viUa-gardens, and near the castle 
there is one good row of houses, built by 
Sir Charles Fellows, and appropriately 
named the Marine Parade, The bath- 
ing here is very good, from the excellence 
of the clear, pebbly beach, and was fiun- 
ous even in 1760, when an enthusiostia 
rhymester exsbimed,— 
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" No more to foreign htJOa AM Britain roftm. 
But plunge at Oowet, and find rioh health at home." 
VeetU, a poem, H. Jbnea. 

West Cowes has not given birth to any 
literary or artistic celebrity. Almost the 
only association of this sort which it 
enjoys is the residence, for the greater 
part of the year 1799, at the honse of a 
surgeon named Lynn, of Morland the 
painter, who produced here some of his 
cabinet pictures. 

7. There are two places of worship in 
the town connected with the Church of 
Englsuid,— West Cowea Church, Rev. J. 
B. Atkinson, perpetual curacy, valued 
at £256, in the gift of the Vicar of Ca- 
risbrooke ; and the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, Rev. M. Geneste, perpetual 
curacy, valued at £86, in the patronage 
of the Goodwin family. The latter occu- 
pies a prominent situation on the West 
Cliff. 

There stands a Roman Catholic Church 
in Carvel Lane; a WedeyanChv/rch, Me- 
dine Road ; and Independent Church, 
Union Road. The Athenceum, is a well- 
conducted literary society, with a reading- 
room and lecture-theatre, and about 100 
members. 

6UB-B0UTES. 

In laying down these day -journeys 
we shall endeavour to point oilt to the 
tourist all the fair nooks and "angles 
of this isle," that lie out of the beaten 
guide-book-track, as well as the show- 
places and tame lions which are the pecu- 
liar property of excursionists, and *' the 
flymen" in whom they generally con- 
fide, a. Along the Parade to Egypt (a 
villa seated on the most northern point 
of the island), and thence by Deboume 
and Gurnard Farm to Gurnard Bay 
(where Charles II. landed in 1671, on a 
visit to the governor of the island). 
Southward, past Rew Street (notice 
traces of ancient Celtic-Romano Road), 
to Mark's Comer ; then into the New- 
port Road, and homeward to Cowes along 
the river-bank. b. By the bank of the 
Medina to Newpprt, 6 miles, passing 



Northwood Church, and (about a mile 
from Newport) Parkhurst Prison, Bar- 
racks, and House of Industry. Return 
through the forest, by the Signal Stefl 
to Mark's Cross, reversing the order of 
sub -route a. c. Through Fiddler's 
Green, and Cockleton, keeping on thd 
skirts of the forest, to Shalfleet, 6 miles^ 
and then, by road on the right, to New- 
town, IJ mile. Return by Clamerkin's 
Ford and Coleman's Farm, crossing the 
south-western angle of the Forest to 
Hedge Comer, reaching the Newport 
Road near the Parkhurst Reformatory. 
By the high road back to Cowes. d. 
Through the forest to Bowcombe Down 
(nbtice barrows and traces of Roman 
road), to Carisbrooke Castle, returning 
via Newport. «. Cross the river by the 
ferry to East Cowes, and passing Osborne, 
take a bridle road through the royal 
estates from Barton to Wootton Church. 
Descend the hill to Wootton Bridge (a 
causeway over a considerable creek), and 
through Quarr Wood and Binstead into 
Ryde, 7 miles. Return by the main, 
road to Newport, and back to Cowes via 
Parkhurst. /. From Cowes to North- 
wood, and via Parkhurst to Newport. 
Through the town, and take the right 
bank of the Medina, passing Fairlie 
(notice the ancient house and fine glimpses 
of well-wooded country), to Whipping- 
ham, a quiet village witi an interesting 
church ; and via East Cowes, across the 
river, home. 

■AST OOWKS (ANOIBITTLT SHAMBLOBD). 

Straggles along the left bank of the 
river, and up a tolerably steep hill, 
where it forms a collection of elegant 
villas, called East Cowes Park,— the un- 
fortunate speculation of an enterprising 
builder, who relied too confidently on 
the attractions of its proximity to Os- 
borne. From the summit may be en- 
joyed a panorama of exquisite beauty, 
— the mouth of the river with its nu- 
merous masts, the town of West Cowes 
rising in a succession of terraces among 
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leafy trees, the green landscapes beyond, 
the foliage of the New Forest, and the 
ripples of Southampton Water. About 
30 acres were here arranged with taste 
and effect as a botanic garden. The park 
itself ooYered nearly 160 acres. The wood 
ascending the hill debonches, if we may 
ose the term, opposite the principal en- 
trance to Osborne,— a pictnresqae arch- 
vay with handsome iron gates. Observe, 
too, the entrance to East Cowes Castle, 
apparently intended as an Imitation or a 
liTal of that of Osborne. 

Of the castle erected by Henry VIII. 
not a yestige exists.* It is referred to 
by Leiand : " Ther be two new castelles 
sette np and fnmiahid at the month of 
Newporte; that is the only haven in 
Wighte to be spoken of. That that is 
aette np on the este side of the havin, is 
eanllid the Est Cow ; and that that is 
sette up at the west syde is caullid the 
West Cow, and is the bigger castelle of 
the two. The trajectus, betwixt these 
two castelles, is a good myle." 

1. Beat Cowes Chapd, dedicated to St. 
James, (perpetual curate, Kev. W. V. 
Hennab, 1839; chapelry to Whipping- 
ham Bectory ; income £185), a plain, un- 
interesting building with a square tower. 
There are, also, places of worship in con- 
nection with the chief dissenting deno- 
minations. 

2. The Trinitp House has here a dis- 
trict station, with a rather handsome 
frontage. The Queen's private landing- 
place is approached through it. 

3. Population of East Cowes, in 1851, 
1440 ; only 300 in 1795. The only hotel, 
(well situated on the bank of the river, 
with a fine view) is the East Medina, 

SUB-BOUTBS. 

There is much pleasant rambling to 

* **Thi8 has been long totally demolished; 
the materials have from time to time been 
carried away; some within the memory of 
persons now living, in order to bnild a house 
at Newport, and for other erectiona." — GroM^ 
AmtiquUU$, ML (a.d. 1776.) 



be enjoyed in the neighbourhood, which 
is thickly wooded, and alternates agree^ 
ably between hill and dale,— the river, 
from many points, prodncing a charm- 
ing effect, a. From East Cowes through 
Barton, 1} mile, to Wootton Bridge, 
2 miles, and thence to the venerable 
ruins of Quarr Abbey, 2 miles, return- 
ing through Wootton to Whippingham, 
4 miles, will offer a most attractive 
day's journey, h. Or by the river side 
to Newport, 4 miles, passing a little inn 
where oysters may be enjoyed, fresh from 
their " beds" in tiie Medina, and through 
Newport to Carisbrooke, 1 mile, thence 
returning by way of Northwood and 
West Cowes, about 5 miles. "The 
rambler may very well keep beside the 
river to Whippingham, occasionally as- 
cending the uplands ; and if he be a lover 
of river scenery, he will not regret the 
devions course it has led him. The 
broad sweep of the stream stretches 
before you in bold sweeping curves, its 
clear green water curling into light rip- 
ples, and reflecting in long tremulous lines 
the white sails that are gliding rapidly 
along; on each side are fine hanging 
woods, or slopes of * glad light green ;' 
in front the view is bounded by softly 
swelling uplands, or when a tiim in the 
path brings into sight the broad opening 
where the river falls into the sea, by the 
silver Solent, and the hazy coast beyond. " 
— Knight, c. A bokt voyage up the 
Medina, taking care to start just before 
high water so as to secure each way the 
advantage of the tide, is very enjoyable. 
d. From Cowes, through Wootton and 
Binstead, adopting the foot path that 
passes Quarr Abbey, to Byde (6 miles), 
and back, will give the pedestrian a day's 
experience of the finest scenery of this 
part of the island. 

ENVIRONS OF WEST OOWES. 

Northwood is the name of a village and 
parish in the West Medina liberty of the 
Isle of Wight. The parish is bounded 
north and north-west by the si»; wes" 
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by Calbotime parish ; south by Shalfleet 
pariah, and part of Farkhurst Forest. 
Contains (including West Gowes) 5122 
acres; 572 inhabited houses, 51 unin- 
habited, and 21 building ; population in 
1801, 2771 (1318 males + 1^53 females); 
in 1811, 3325 (1598 males + 1727 fe- 
males); in 1821, 3579 (1703 males + 1876 
females); in 1831, 4491 (2097 males 4 
2394 females); in 1841, 5147 (2377 males 
+ 2760 females); and in 1851, 6049 
(3155 males + 2894 females). 

The church, dedicated to St. John the 
Baptist, was a chapel of ease to Caris- 
brooke until the reign of Henry VIII. 
(a.d. 15:45), when parochial privileges 
were granted to it; but its great and 
small tithes still belong to the Yicar of 
Carisbrooke, who is Rector of North wood, 
and appoints its curate (Rev. S. Seaman). 
There stood near the diurch before the 
time of the great destroyer, Henry VIII., 
a small religious house of brothers and 
sisters of the fraternity of John the 
Baptist in the church of Northwood, 
but not a trace of it is now dis- 
cernible, nor is anything known of its 
history. 

Ournard Bay, a small cove with plea- 
santly-wooded banks, is well worth a 
visit. The view of the Hampshire coast, 
and the mouth of the Beaulieu River, of 
the bold reach of the Solent, and the dis- 
tant western heights of the island, is full 
of variety and interest. *' Between Rue 
Street and Thorney is a small farm called 
Whippence, which deserves some notice, 
from its being finely shaded by a con- 
siderable range of tail elms, that are so 
disposed as to form a rich boundary to a 
wide and semi-circular lawn, which gra- 
dually descends from the farm-house 
towards the BhoTe,"—Wyndham. Thar- 
ness has also the charm of leafiness, and 
of an extensive range of wood and water, 
worth the tourist's observing. From the 
water Qv/ma/rd Bay offers a delightful 
prospect. " The rocks appear grand, 
and are well contrasted with under- 
wood." 



BITYI&OKS OF BAST 0OW£S. 

Whippingham is a. parish and village 
in the East Medine liberty, evidently so 
named from its original Saxon holders,— 
the Wepingaa' ham, or home. Called 
Wipingeham in Domesday Book. The 
parish is bounded^ east by Wootton, west 
by the Medina, south by Arreton, and 
north by the Solent, as far as King's 
Quay. Contains 5208 acres; and (in 
1851) 592 inhabited houses, 51 uninhabit- 
ed, and 21 biulding. The population 
was 3100 (1533 males 4- 1567 females). 

Whippingham church stands on a 
gentle eminence just above the river, its 
spire forming a prominent landmark to 
all the country side. It is more complete 
in its equipments than many of the island 
churches, having nave, chancel, tran- 
septs, tower, and spire, but is as plain 
and unadorned as a village fane can 
be. ** The only possible thing to notice 
inside would be its scrupulous cleanness. 
Now, of course, the royjJ pews are looked 
at by the stranger, but they too are quiet 
and unassuming, only distinguished from 
the rest by a richer lining."— iTn^A/. 
The aisles and chancel added in 1835, at 
the expense of the Queen, are handsome; 
otherwise, it is a plain and even ugly 
buildiug.* 

Whippmgham is a rectory, valued in 
the Clergy List at £757, occupied by the 
Rev. George Frothero, A.B., one of the 
Queen's chaplains, appointed in 1857. 
Attached to it are Ea^t Cowes Chapd 
(see p. 75), and St. Pavl% Barton Vil- 
lage, a perpetual curacy (Rev, W. L. 
Sharpe), established in 1840, in a poor 
but populous district on the outskirts of 
Newport. Fopulation, 1440. Value of 
living, £100. The church is a neat struc- 
ture in the Norman style, containing nave, 
north and south aisles, apse, tower, and 
spire ; designed by Mr. J. W. Wild. 



• A new church has lately been erected nt 
Whippingham. The first stone was laid by 
the Queen, May 28, 186a 
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Barton, or Burton, is an ancient 
manor, now forming a portion of the 
royal demesne of Osborne, between which 
and King's Qnay it lies. After the oon- 
qaest it belonged to the Fits Stnrs, 
I whose heiress, in the reign of Henry 
I III., married Walter de Insula. Shortly 
afterwards (a.i>. 1272) John de Insula, 
Rector of Shalfleet, and Peter de Winton, 
Sector of Godshill, founded here a reli- 
gioas house, and liberally endowed it, 
dedicating it to the Holy Trinity. The 
constitution and regulations of the so- 
ciety, which consisted of an arch-pripst, 
I five other priests, and a clerk, are pre- 
served in the Winchester registers (a.d. 
12S9), and are exceedingly curious :— 

" 1. There shall be six chaplains and 
one clerk, to officiate both for the living 
and the dead, under the rules of St. 
Aagustine. 2. One of these shall be 
presented to the Bishop of Winchester 
to be the arch-priest, to whom the rest 
shall take an oath of obedience. 3. The 
arch-priest shall be chosen by the chap- 
kins there residing, who shall present 
him to the bishop within twenty days 
after any yacancy shall happen. 4. They 
shall be subject to the immediate autho- 
rity of the bishop. 5. When any chap- 
lain shall die, his goods shall remain in 
the oratory. 6. They shall have only one 
mess, with a pittance at a meal, except- 
ing on the greater festiyals, when they 
may hare three messes. 7. They shall 
be diligent in reading and praying. 8. 
They shall not go beyond the bounds of 
the oratory without licence from the 
arch-priest. 9. Their habits shall be of 
one colour, either blue or bhick ; they 
shall be dothed paUio ffihemiensi de 
nigra boneta cum pileo (in the Irish 
vestment of a black bonnet and a cloak). 
10. The arch-priest shall sit at the heaid 
of the table, next to him those who have 
celebrated the great mass, then the priest 
of St. Mary, next the priest of the Holy 
Trinity, and then the priest who says 
mass for the dead. 11. The clerk shall 
read something edifying to them while 
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they dine. 12. They shall sleep in one 
room. 13. They shall make a special 
prayer for their bene£Eictors. U. They 
shall, in all their ceremonies, and in 
tinkling the bell, follow the use of Sarum. 
15. The arch-priest alone shall have 
charge of the business of the house. 16. 
All of them, after their admission into 
the house, shall swear to observe these 
statutes. Further Ordered: — After a 
year and a day from entering into the 
oratory, no one shall accept of any other 
benefice, or shall depart the house." — 
Journal, Brit, Arch. Aetociation, 

The patronage of the Oratory was be- 
stowed on the Bishops of Winchester. 
In 1439 the Oratory and its endowments 
were entirely surrendered into the hands 
of Cardinal Beaufort, then bishop. Wil- 
liam of Waynfleet conferred it on Win- 
chester College. The Oratory was dis- 
solved by Henry VIII. The lands re- 
mained with the college, leased to the 
Blackford family, until transferred to 
her Majesty. 

Barton Court House was probably built 
in the reign of Elizabeth, and some por- 
tions of the Oratory used in its construc- 
tion. When demolished by the Queen's 
orders, a very solid wall, the sole re- 
mainder of the original building, was 
brought to light. *' One peculiarity cf 
the house was, that it contained a room 
about twelve feet square, known as the 
Chapel, which had been apparently fitted 
up as a secret chapel for the performance 
of mass subsequent to the Reformation, 
and which, within the memory of living 
individuals, retained its altar, crucifix, 
and other Catholic accessories." — Moody ^ 
Two of the fronts, the southern and 
eastern, have been preserved in the new 
building, and are worth inspection as 
specimens of Tudor domestic architec- 
ture. 

Osborne, a "household word" with 
Englishmen, was formerly called ^tM- 
terbume, East Bourne, or the Eastern 
Brook. After being held for many years 
by an ancient island-femily, the Bower- 
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mans, it passed into the hands of the 
Ameys; then the Lovibonds; and, temp. 
Charles I., was purchased by Eustace 
Mann, who, according to a vulgar tra- 
dition, buried a hirge sum of money, 
during the troubles of the civil war, in 
an adjacent wood (still known as Money 
Coppice), and not marking the spot, was 
never able to recover his treasure. Mr. 
Mann's grand-daughter and heiress mar- 
ried a Mr. Blachford, whose son built 
Osborne House, then a plain but com- 
modious mansion of stone. Their de- 
scendant, Lady Isabella Blachford, trans- 
ferred the estate to her Majesty in 1840, 
who has enlarged it by later purchases, un- 
til it comprises 5000 acres, and stretches 
from the Medina west to King's Quay 
east. The old house was pulled down, 
and the present mansion built, from the 
designs of T. Gubitt, Esq., assisted, it is 
said, by H.R.H. Prince Albert. The 
architecture is Falladian in character, 
with a campanile or bell-tower 90 feet 
high, and a flag-tower 107 feet. The 
Queen occupies the apartments in ad- 
vance of the latter. The rooms are 
crowded with objects of taste and vertu, 
sculptures by our most eminent artists, 
rare specimens of the modem painters, 
and all the refinements which a culti- 
vated taste could suggest. The gardens 
are arranged in terraces, with a lawn 
sloping to the water's edge, where there 
is a small jetty for her Majesty's conve- 
nience. The estate comprises many de- 
lightful varieties of scenery, — woodland, 
meadow, valley, glen, and broad, rich 
pastures. Prince Albert's agricultural 
experiments were here conducted with 
skill and vigour. The Model Farm is 
arranged with excellent taste. There 
are spacious kennels on the estate, and 
numerous excellent cottages for labour- 
ers and others, conjitructed on the most 
approved sanitary principles. The lodges 
on the East Gowes road are of fanciful 
design. We may add, that from the 
grounds and palace visitors are rigorously 
excluded. 
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King's Key, about two miles from Os- 
borne, and three south-east from East 
Gowes, is a narrow but picturesque creek, 
jutting in between high, sloping banks 
crowned with thick masses of wood, 
Its name is connected with a tradition 
that King John dwelt in its retired neigh- 
bourhood for three months,— having fled 
for refuge to its deep shadows after 
the compulsory signature of Magna Char- 
ta (i.D. 1216). Here he led, says Graf- 
ton, "a Bolitarie lyfe among reivers and 
fishermen;" but the King's Itinerary, 
or Journey Book, lately edited by Mr. 
Hardy, satisfactorily proves that the tra- 
dition cannot be supported by any histo- 
rical evidence. It is probable that one 
of our monarchs may have landed here 
on a passing visit to the island. 

SEATS OF THB GEIfTBT. 

Fairlie lies in the parish of Whipping- 
ham, though it is scarcely a mile from 
Newport. The position is an admirable 
one, commanding a fine view of the Me- 
dina valley and the surrounding country, 
here eminently sweet and pastoral. The 
house is a substantial, unadorned build- 
ing of glazed brick, fronting an ample 
lawn, which stretches down to the river. 
— Movie, 

Padmore Rouse, near Whippingham 
Church, was formerly a farm, but is now 
a comfortable family mansion, enjoying 
broad reaches of woodland, vale, meadow, 
and water. Woodkouse Farm, on the 
western bank of King's Key, and Wood- 
side, a delightful little villa, nestling 
down amid fine old trees near the Woot- 
ton river, are only to be discovered by 
the tourist who leaves the well-trodden 
highway for " fresh fields and pastures 
new. " He will gain, for instance, a very 
delightful day's strolling by taking a 
bye- way on the left of the East Gowes 
road, a little below Osborne, and wind- 
ingthrough the copses, past Barton Farm, 
Brook Gopse, and Palmer's Farm to 
Wootton Church, whence he may make 
his way into the high road, and keeping 
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Fera Hill on his left, after a mile or two 
of pleasant country lanes, cross Stapler's 
Heath, and so into Newport. He can 
then return to East or West Cowes 
by one of the sub-routes previously de- 
tailed. 

Northioood (near West Cowes) is a 
large stone building, with wings, seated 
in a considerable park, and com m anding 
a fine prospect of wood and water. It is 
the seat of Q. H. Ward, Esq., of the 
family of Wards illustrated by the au- 
thor of " Tremaine" and " De Vere," 
and the late governor of Madras (Sir 
H. G. Ward). 

Norris CcuUe, finely situated on the 
brov of a hill which slopes gently to the 
marge of the Solent^ and commands the 
most beautiful views conceivable of land 
and sea— of Stokes Bay on the opposite 
coast; Portsmouth and the sail- thronged 
roadstead of St. Helen's, with the wood- 
ed shore of the Wight away to the glit- 
tering villas of B.yde ; Northwood, the 
broad waters of Southampton river, and 
tbe masts and roofs of Southampton ; 
and to the west, the abrupt headhmd of 
Calshot Castle and the green masses of 
the New Forest. Norris Castle was 
built for Lord Henry Seymour by Mr. 
James Wyatt, and is an adaptation of 
«*stellated Gothic to modem purposes. 
The front is bold and picturesque, and 
adniirably diversified with thick clusters 
of ivy. A stout sea-wall, built of Swan- 
age stone, at a cost of £2000, has been 
erected by the present proprietor, Mr. 
B- Bell. Herfe George IV. was enter- 
tained in 1819, and here the Queen (then 



Princess Victoria) and the Duchess of 
Kent resided in 1881. JEast Cowet CatiU, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Nor- 
ris Castle, ** combines the features of the 
castellated mansion of a late date, with 
those of the baronial fortress of a much 
earlier period;" was rebuilt in its pre- 
sent style by the architect John Nash 
{circa 1798); and passed through the 
hands of the Earl of Shannon, R. Bar- 
well, C. R. J. Sawyer, to George Tudor, 
Esq., whose relict now occupies it. Many 
of the rooms are fitted up in a style of 
great magnificence. Observe especially 
the library and picture gallery. The 
conservatory is a fine one, 250 feet in 
length, and the gardens are picturesquely 
laid out. Slatwoodg (Mrs. Shedden) is 
noticeable as the birth-place of Dr. Ar- 
nold, the eminent historian, and reformer 
of our public school discipline. His 
father was the collector of customs, and 
died here in 1801. He himself was bom 
at Slatwoods, June 13, 1795, and always 
looked back to it with singuhir affection. 
Prom "the great willow-tree" in the 
grounds, he " transplanted shoots succes- 
sively to Laleham, to Rugby, and to Pox 
Row"— Stanley*8 Life of Dr. Arnold. 
He revisited it in 1836, and wrote to 
his sister, Mrs. Buckland : " Slatwoods 
was deeply interesting. I thought of 
what Fox How might be to my children 
forty years hence, and of the growth 
of the trees in that interval. But 
Pox How cannot be to them what Slat- 
woods is to me — ^the only home of my 
chUdhood.^Stanley. Arnold died June 
13, 1842. 



f DISTRICT rC. (C).— NEWPORT AND ITS ENVIRONS. 

NBWFOBT, 



(ffofeft; The Bugle ; Green Dragon; Star; 
Wheat Sheaf /nn), 

la the metropolitan town of the island. 
Seated on the Medina river, in a pleasant 
valley, it is almost surrounded by lofty 
'^Icareous downs, whose grassy slones 



are always chequered with shifting lights 
and shadows. It is a market town and 
a borough, returning two members to 
parliament. The market is held every 
Saturday, and brings together the whole 
produce of the island. The cattle mar- 
ket is held every other Wednesday. A 
fair is held on Whit-Monday and the twr 
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folio wing days. Though almost surronnd- 
ed by the West Medina liberty, New- 
port has a jurisdiction of its own; a 
court of borough petty sessions, which 
sits every Monday; and county petty 
sessions every Saturday. The County 
Court for the island is held here monthly. 

THE MUNICIPALITY. 

1. Newport, at the instance of Sir 
George Carey, Governor of the Wight, 
was summoned to return two representa- 
tives to the parliament holden in the 27th 
Queen Elizabeth, 1585, and from that 
date has been regularly represented. The 
light of voting, however, was first restrict- 
ed to the free burgesses ; and as their 
number was limited to twenty-four, it was 
essentially a close borough until thrown 
open by the Eeform Act. The ancient 
borough comprehended the whole of the 
chapelry of Newport, a part of the parish 
of St. Nicholas called Castle Hold, the 
river Medina and harbour of Cowes from 
the town to a shoal out at sea called the 
Brambles, and all the land on the con- 
tiguous banks where the tide has ever 
flowed. In the new borough, the old 
districts are included, and also a large 
part of the parish of Carisbrooke, ' ' com- 
pletely surrounding the ancient limits, 
except down the river." 

Among its representatives have been 
the famous Lord Falldand (1640), Ad- 
miral Sir Eobert Holmes a678-1689), 
gallant Lord Cutts (1648), Lord Palmer- 
Bton (1790 and 1807), and the Right Hon. 
George Canning (1826). Since the Re- 
form Bill the following have been its 
members :— December 12, 1832— J^omcw 
Hawkins, 216 votes ; and Tkonua Ord, 
204. January 8, ISZ^—JTumas Ord, 
285 ; and Thomas Hawkins, 233. July 
26, 1SZ7— Thomas Hawkins, 264 ; and 
James Blake, 263. June 30, 1841— C. 
W, Martin, C, 254 ; and /. J. Hamil- 
ton, C, 252. July 30, 1847— G'. Plow- 
den, C, 262 ; and C. W, Martin, C, 
262. July 9, 1852-fr. Biggs, 310; 
and W. N. Massey, 306. Februaiy 10, 



1857, on resignation of Mr. Biggs — 7?. 
W, Kennard, C, 270. March 28, 1857 
— Captain C E. Mangles, 305; and 
Charles Buxton, 296. AprU 1859 — It, 
W, Kennard, C; and W, L. Powys, C, 
unopposed. 

2. The registered electors number 
707. Population in 1851, of the town, 
8994 (1874 males + 2120 females), with 
761 inhabited houses, 62 uninhabited, 
and 5 building ; of St. Nicholas parish, 
265 (121 males -f- 144 females), with 
47 inhabited and 3 uninhabited houses. 
Population of the borough in 1861, 
7934. 

3. The Income of the Corporation 
amounted in 1857 to £1054, 83. 2d. T he 
Expenditure was £543, 15s. 9d. From 
Cowes Harbour Duties was received, in 
1857, £67, 4s. 4d. The River TUU were 
mortgaged for £1200. The Poor RcUes^ 
in 1856, amounted to £1693, 14s. 5d. 

4. The Fire Brigade consists of a 
superintendent, three engineers, three 
foremen, and five firemen. Total anniial 
cost, £60. 

The County Court, in 1856, decided 
1079 plaints, involving the recovery of 
property of the value of £4078, Os. 8d. 
The Borough Police consists of aa in- 
spector, at £75 per annum, and four con- 
stables, at 188. per week. The Hants 
Constabulary Police is under the direc- 
tion Of one superintendent, at £120 per 
annum, three seiigeants, and thirty-seven 
constables, paid at the rate of 17s. 
weekly. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

1. The Town Hall is situated in the 
High Street, and faces a large open area 
or square. It was erected in 1816, 
from the designs of the architect Nash, 1 
at a cost of £10,000, and though heavy j 
in character, is a noticeable buUd- 
ing. ** The basement is opened on two 
sides by arches, surmounted by Jonio 
columns, which support a pediment in 
front. The columns only are of stone, 
the remainder being stuccoed. " Here are 
held the weekly sittings of the magis< 
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tntes, the meetings of tbe Corporation, 
and all public ceremonials. The council- 
chamber bas aportrait> by Owen, of tbe 
late Sir Leonard Woraley Holmes, re- 
corder of tbe borough. Observe, also, a 
fine statue (12 feet high) of James I.'s 
Lord Chief Justice, Sir Thomas Flem- 
ing, presented to the town by his de- 
scendant, Mr. Fleming, of South Stone- 
bam. Underneath the Town Hall, and 
in the open place before it (St. James 
Square), is held the weekly market, 
which always presents a liyely and ani- 
mated scene. 

2. The i^«0 QrafMMur School (St. 
James Street), a plain stone mansion of 
the Tudor era, is note-worthy for its 
historical associations. Here Charles I. 
met the parliamentary commissioners in 
the autamn of 1648 (see ante, p. 56), and 
in the room now used as the school-room 
divine service was performed every San- 
day before him and his mUe,* The 
school was established in 1614-19 by 
Sir Thomas Fleming, Sir John Oglander, 
Sdwaid Gheke^ of Mottistone, and others 
of the island ge&Uemen, for the educa- 
tion on tbe foundation of fifteen (now 
twenty) boys, entering at seven or eight 
yean of age, and remaining until they 
are fifteen. Thirty day scholars are also 
admitted, and the master may receive 
hoarders. The income is derived from 
the rents of three houses in Newport, 
and about 35 acres of land, at Hunny 
HilL The master's yearly salary is 
£120, and he has also a house and gar- 
den, rent free. — Carlisle's Endowed 
Sdtools. 

3. The Ide of Wight Museum is an 
interesting collection of antiquities and 
relics, chiefly local, commenced in 1852, 
and sheltered in somewhat inconvenient 
apartments in a house in Lugley Street. 
It may be inspected grataitously, bat as 

* The king occupied Sir William Hopkins* 
hoiue; the cavaliers made merry at the 
George Inn Gong since pulled down) ; and the 
parliamentary commissioners stayed at the 
Bnll <oow tbe Bogle) Inn. 



the funds are derived from volnntary 
subscriptions, a visitor's small offering 
will be judicioasly bestowed. We ex- 
tract from a MS. catalogue, drawn up by 
the curator, tbe following particulars :-- 

** The historical and antiquarian department 
contains: Cabb I. A large funereal urn, taken 
from a British or Celtic barrow on Shalcombe 
Down, measuring 16 Inches by 14 ; several in- 
cinerations from similar barrows opened in 
various parts of the island; ancient Celtic 
torques; cat$ fomid at Blnstead, Watching- 
well, Blllingham, Ac; a large collection of 
pottery from a Bomano-Britlsh manufactory 
discovered at Barnes, near Brixton, consisting 
of fragments of urns, pateraa, and other 
utensils, some specimens being nearly entire. 
The moat Interesting feature is Its variety, the 
collection appertaining to several historical 
erasi The earliest specimens are of a coarse, 
slightly baked pottery, similar to that of the 
British or Celtic period. A second variety is 
Samlan ware. The third differs In no respect 
from the urns found in various Saxon barrows 
in the island. Many are plain; a few rudely 
ornamented, coloured either brown, black, 
red, red and green, or pale blue; Roman 
bricks and tiles from Carisbrooke; seveial 
Romano-British and Anglo-Saxon urns, found 
in dillSBrent parts of the island. 

** The eonteats of a Romano-Saxon ceme- 
tery, discovered on the estate of Sir John 
Simeon, Bart, and excavated under the super- 
intendence of the Museum Committee. This 
collection consists of a Roman (late) brooch, 
representing a hare, enamelled; a bronze tag 
sword-belt, buckle, iron dagger, coin of Con- 
stantino found at the mouth of an urn, several 
urns (plain or rudely ornamented, the largest 
measuring 8 inches by 10^ in width), a few 
beads, fragments of iron weapons or orna- 
ments, several Incinerations, a headless skele- 
ton, Ac. Other skeletons were discovered 
which had been interred without heads, but 
they were again buried. Arrow-heads, spear- 
heads, and a gilt spur, from Carisbrooke 
CSastle; a beUarmlne from Freshwater, of a 
blue and white colour; ancient spoons, fetters, 
&C., dug up near Newport; a collection of 
quaint shoe-buckles of the last century, and 
of early clay tobacco-pipes; antique boots, 
Ac 

"Ca8« II. contains fragments of Celtic 
Ibnereal urns, with incinerations, found near 
Yafford and on Compton Down; an ancient 
British or Celtic bronse Instrument, or 
dagger, and pottery found in a barrow opened 
on Arreton Down; o collection of Anglo- 
Saxon remains discovered In various island- 
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barrows, and In the cemetery on Chessell 
Down, and presented by the late Sir Leonard 
Worsley Holmes, Mr. Dennett, and other 
gentlemen. The most interesting are iron 
swords and knives ; Iron spear-heads for war- 
fore, and the sports of the chase; a funereal 
urn, and fragments of others found scattered 
in the graves; fragments of glass vessels; 
flbulsB and buckles of bronze and iron, some 
thickly gilt; gilt earrings, or pendant om^* 
ments; finger-rings of bronze and silver, some 
gilt; bronze tweezers, a small tooth-comb, 
and a measuring role ornamented in ivory or 
bone ; beads of amber-glass, and terra cotta, 
with vailous other articles ; human skulls, 
and other bones; horses* teeth; a coin of 
Marcus Aurelias, and ornamented Roman tile, 
dug up on Bowcombe Down ; a bronze (Ro- 
man) armlet, found on a skeleton near Vent- 
nor; contents of an Anglo-Saxon barrow, 
opened in Arreton Down, by Thomaa Cooke, 
Esq., namely, iron spear-head, small bronze 
tool or celt, iron knives, iron axe, fragments of 
pottery, boars* and horses* teeth ; several an- 
dent deeds and papers bearing slgnaturee of 
English sovereigns, Ac 

"Anothbr Casb contains Ide of \Vlght 
trade-tokens; English local tokens and half- 
pence; large and small brass coins, Roman 
and Greek, not discovered in tlie island. 

" Cask IV. contains 170 silver, and large 
and small brass Roman and Greek coins 
(ft'om Augustus Csesar, a.d. 81, to Gratian, 
▲.D. 318), found in various parts of the island. 

*' In A BECESS are various interesting relics 
of the ancient chapel of St Thomas, Newport, 
and a collection of human bones of former 
Anglo-Saxon inhabitants. 

*' In A sooM adjacent is a model of old St 
Thomas Church ; specimens of Roman sculp- 
ture found among Its materials ; Roman tiles, 
bricks, and mortar tvom Carisbrooke; steel 
dies of a sixpence and a shilling formerly 
coined in Newport; a collection of ancient 
weapons: ancient sword, <&&, dfcc., Ac*' 

4. The Isle of Wight InstittUion is an 
elegant structure, erected in 1811, at a 
cost of £3000, from Nash's designs, and 
fronts the open area of St. James Square, 
where the cattle market is held. It con- 
tains an excellent library of upwards of 
6000 volumes, and a reading-room well 
supplied with magazines and newspapers. 
Members are elected by ballot, and pay 
an admission fee of one guinea and a half 
and a yearly subscription of two guineas. 
The annual income is about £180. 



ITS AKNALS. 

The corporation of Newport consists 
of a mayor, six aldermen, and eighteen 
councillors (out of whom the aldermen 
are chosen), appointed under the pro- 
visions of the 6th and 7th William IV. 
There are also a town-clerk, treasurer, 
and clerk to the justices. The mayor is 
elected on Michaelmas day, and sworn 
in at Carisbrooke Castle before the 
steward of the governor of the island. 
The municipal constituency numbers 
about 550. 

The town received its first charter of 
privileges from Richard de Eedvers, 
Lord of the Island, temp, Henry II. A 
second and fuller charter, very liberal in 
its provisions, was granted by Isabella 
de Fortibus, to her "new borough of 
Medina." Fifteen charters, confirming 
and amplifying the above, were granted 
by different English sovereigns from 
Richard H. to Charles II. They are 
extant, in excellent preservation among 
the muniments of the borough, and many 
are adorned with weU-executed portraits 
of the monarchs who bestowed them. 

The first charter of incorporation was 
given by James I., and substituted for 
the bailiff of the town a mayor, twenty- 
four burgesses, and a recorder. The 
seal then used was of copper, and pre- 
sented a figure of James I., in royal 
robes, and crowned. On one side of him 
the initial 9»t on the other 1^.» and 
round the seal the legend,. "S'statvtorm 
Mercator* Capt, Infra Bvrgvm de New- 
port in Insvla Vect." 

A second charter of incorporation was 
granted by Charles II., and constituted 
a corporation of mayor, aldermen, and 
burgtsses; the twelve aldermen elected 
from the twenty-four burgesses. A re- 
corder was also appointed. 

The history of Newport presents some 
details of interest and importance. It 
was probably founded by the Romans as 
a port to their town at Carisbrooke, and 
was known to them by the name otMeda. 
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What position it held at the epoch of the 
Norman Conquest it is impossible to as- 
certain; bat it mast have aoqulred some 
degree of prosperity in the days of 
Bichaid de Bedvers, when the chapel of 
St. Thomas was erected at the cost, and 
by the labour, of its inhabitants. 

In 1377 it was captured by the French 
vho had invaded the island. They next 
proceeded to assault the castle of Garis- 
brooke, bat were repulsed by Sir Hugh 
Tjrril with such signal success, that the 
Ifcalities where the slaughter chiefly 
ooconed, were named (it is said) by the 
einlting islanders Node (or Noddiet*) 
SHI, and Deadnian't Lane. The town, 
Howeyer, suffered severely. 

It was set on fire by the French in an- 
other invasion, in the reign of Kdward 
IV., when the ancient church was some- 
what injured. 

It was almost decimated by the plague 
is the time of Elizabeth, and the captaui 
of the island. Sir Edward Horsey, was 
ooe of the victims. The road to Caris- 
brooke was blocked up by the dead- 
er, and so crowded was the cemetery, 
tint licence was accorded to the inhabit- 
ants of Newport to form a grave-yard 
ronnd their own chnrch. 

Not the less the town continued to 
grow in prosperity and increase in influ- 
ence. A town hall was built, and a 
jail, and an ordinary established, at 
^bich Sir John Oglander had known 
"twelve knights and as many gentle- 
iD<!n" to attend. In a report of the con- 
dition of the island in 1642, drawn up 
for the Earl of Pembroke, occurs a curi- 
ous passage :— " Since y« coming of King 
James," he says, " there is a toun in the 
island (called Newport) made a mare- 
toon, which heretofore was only a bayly- 
toun, and then y« live-tenants and jus- 
tices had y« same power there they had 
^n J* rest of y« country. But now they 
bare gotten a charter to be a mare-toun 

and have justices, a recorder, aldermen, 

«., which y« other two roare-towns have 

H as Yarmouth and Newtoun; they 



will not be governed as those two mare- 
touns and y* rest of y* island are, which 
is very prejudicial! to y* country, and I 
wish it might be regulated. And in thai 
toun of Newport y* captain of y* island 
is clerk of y* market, and hath y* order- 
ing of y* country; this toun, notwith- 
standing, will take y* power to them- 
selves, and hinder men from buying and 
selling at their pleasure." 

Camden speeJu of it as, in his time, 
" a toun well seated and much frequented, 
populous with inhabitants, having an en- 
trance into the isle from the haven, and 
a passage for vessels of small burden unto 
the key." 

In the reign of James 1., indeed, some 
considerable men dwelt in Newport and 
its vicinity. The James family, at whose 
house the king refreshed himself when be 
visited the ishmd in August 1618; the 
Fleming family, whose head was then 
Lord-Ghief-Justice of England; the 
Marchs, and the Stephens. In 1614-19, 
the Free Orammar School was established. 

In 1623 leave was obtained from the 
corporation, by Mr. Andrew James, to 
establish water-worka for the supply of 
the town. His scheme never came into 
full operation, and "the principal part of 
the water used by the inhabitants ^-as 
brought in water-carts from Carisbrooke'* 
for more than a century later. But he 
probably commenced it, inasmuch as an 
historian, writing about 1796, says, " In 
digging ktely in the beast market for 
stone to pave the town with, a large re- 
servoir was discovered, and several pipes 
have likewise been foubd in the road 
from Garisbrooke, leadiii^ui a direct road 
to Newplbrt."— IbmWns. 

The privilege of carrying on a trade in 
the borough was chiefly confined, in the 
"good old times," to those who had 
served their apprenticeship within its 
limits, and were, so to speak, " native 
and to the manner born." Thus we find 
it recorded in the corporation books, Nov. 
13, 1629, how the corporation determined 
that one John Wavell should be " opposed 
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and resisted as £urre as lawe and the 
charter of the borough would afford. 
And the charge thereof should be borne 
by the whole corporation." Nor was he 
allowed to open his store until he had 
ultimately paid a fine. 

Here are two or three extracts illustra- 
tive of men and things as they were : — 

** September 8, 1624.— It Is thought fltt and 
agreed, that part of the vestrie where the 
mortar is usnallic made, shall serve to make a 
prison for the toun, if yt male he admitted hy 
the Chauncellor. 

"In 1625, we find 'It being reported that 
King James is deceased, watch and ward are 
to be kept daily nntll the certaintie of the re- 
port be known, and longer if need require.* 

" J/ay 28, 1628.— It is repoited * tliat the 
plague is suspected to be in some tonnes whereof 
the inhabitants might have recourse to this 
toune at Whitsun fair,* and therefore the said 
fair is not to be holden. 

** September 20, 1654— Every house is to 
provide a watchman at the householder's ex- 
pense (except the minister and schoolmaster), 
or to pay double watch for every default 

" April 8, 1656.—* A disperse and sale of 
goods and chattels* to be levied on those 
citizens who have not duly paid their sub- 
sciipt ions towards 'the maintenance of Mr. 
Robert Tntchln, the minister.' 

^'August 18, 1656.— A dinner Is to be given 
to the governor, and * the whole charge of it 
shall be borne by the toun, for that it is in- 
tended the governor shall be moved about 
some things for the public good of the toun.' 

''March 13, 1647.— All the able inhabitants 
to be called together * to set down what each 
will give yearly towards the support of a 
godly minister.* 

"ilj>r«1648.— A monthly taxation of £208 
2s. 6^., imposed by ordinance of parliament on 
the Isle of Wight for six months ending the 
20th September last, is to be 'set on the town 
fbr three months more.* It Is agreed that a 
petition shall be presented to the Houses, 
praying that Newport may be relieved from so 
onerous a burden. 

"August 25, 1651. — A proclamation is re- 
ceived ' ftt>m the parliament of the common- 
wealth of England, declaring Charles Stewart 
and his agents, abettors, and complices, to be 
traitors, rebels, and public enemies.' 

''March 8, 1661.— It is resolved that three 
aldermen and three chief burgesses in Uieir 
gcums^ attend the mayor to church every Sunday. 

"October 14, 1662. — The two seats before 
the goyemor*8 seat (In the church) are ' to 



be left to the disposal of Thomas, Liord Cal' 
peper, to be reduced into a pew for hia lady to 
sit in during the time of his government.' " 

1. Honours of Newport. — Montjoy 
Blunt was created Earl of Newport, in 
the fourth year of Charles I. Succeeded, 
in 1666, by his son, also Earl of Ne-wport. 
Charles Blunt died in 1665, and BEenry 
Blunt died 1679. In the reign of Anne, 
a Lord Windsor was created Baron I^ew- 
port, succeeded by his son Herbert^ m'Iio 
died 1768. 

2. Charities of Netoport.—The JBltte 
SdMol, in Lugley Street, was founded in 
1761, for the education and maintenance 
of twenty poor girls born in Newport, 
who are properly fitted for servants, and 
made ''good Christians and useful sub- 
jects." Supported by voluntary sub- 
scriptions, and the interest of certain 
sums of money, bequeathed by Benjamin 
Cooke, Esq., and Mrs. Martha Cooke, 
in 1764. The school is regulated by tbe 
minister of Newport and six ladies. 
Every girl, on leaving, is presented witli 
suitable clothing, a Bible, and a prayer- I 
book. If she retains for one year the i 
situation with which she is provided, I 
she is rewarded with the gratuity of a ' 
sovereign. 

Worsley's Almshouiei were founded in 
1618, by Sir B. Worsley, in. pursuance 
of the will of one Giles Kent; they con- 
sist of six small tenements of one room 
each, inhabited by six poor widows. 

The Upper Almshouses are four tene- 
ments, occupied by deserving families, 
established in 1623 by Daniel Serle of 
Westmill, in the pari^ of Carisbrooke. 

Widow RomurCs Almshousea were 
erected in 1752, in pursuance of the pro- 
visions contained in her will ; — '* I be- 
queath to such six widows as shall 
inhabit the Charity House in Newport, 
called the Lower Almshouse, situated in 
Crocker Street, and shall not receive 
alms from the town, the sum of £10 
every year for ever, after the decease o£ 
my brother-in-law W. Roman, from my 
property at Yafford, free from all taxes 



I ind dedactlons whaterer; by eqnal por- 
' tions, bj the charch wardens and overseers 
of the poor of the parish of Newport, to 
be disposed of to the six widows equally, 
sbare and share alike." Each widow, 
therefore, at Michaelmas and Lady Day, 
r&xires 16s. 8d. 

Bou^s and Ruffin** Qifti are two sums 
of £5 each, distributed yearly to the 
poor on Christmas Eve. The first £5, 
Bovle's gift, are expended in bread ; 
Enffin's donation, in bread and beef. 

3. RdigwM Edifices.— There is a 
picturesque new church in Newport, 
dedicated to St. Thomcts a Beeket, whose 
spire is everywhere so prominent a land- 
mark, that the tourist cannot fiul to find 
its locality without difficulty. St. John*8 
CfcttrcA (perpetual curate. Rev. E. 
HoUings), is situated on St. John's Hill. 
There are also a CcUhdUc Cha/pd in Pyle 
Street; a Baptist Chapd in GasUe Hold; 
^rmitive Methodist, in Holywood Street; 
Wesleyan, in Pyle Street; Independent, 
at Node Hill, and in St. James's Street; 
and Unitarian, in High Street. Of 
these full particulars will be found in 
Part III. 

i " Newport stands nearly in the centre 
of the island, in a spot api)arently marked 
out by nature for the site of the minia- 
tore capital. It is bmlt on a gentle 
filope rising from the west bank of the 
Medina, which is navigable for vessels of 
considerable burden up to the town; and 
the natnre of the surrounding hills allows 
o{ easy lines of communication to radiate 
from it to every part of the island. The 
town itself is neat, clean, cheerful-look- 
ing, and apparently flourishing. The 
streets are well paved and lighted, and 
filled with good, well-stored shops." — 
KrdgM. "Newport is essentially a 
domestic town — ^the heart and centre of 
the Isle of Wight. Its streets are laid 
oQt with great regularity, the largest 
ones lying east and west, with cross ones 
Tiorth and south, dividing the area into 
diequers. The two principal ones are 
those which connect the great roads — St. 
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James's Street, from Cowes road, to 
that which leads by Niton to the Under- 
cliff; and High Street, which connects 
the Eyde road with the road to Caris- 
brooke, and the western roads which 
diverge from them." — Mudie, The 
original plan of the town appears to have 
contemplated three large squares, or 
piazzas, for markets of poultiy, cattle, 
and com, to be formed by the intersec- 
tion of the main streets. In one of these 
now stands St. Thomas's Church ; the 
Town Hall has encroached upon another; 
and a third is irregular enough, though 
not diverted from its original purpose. 

At high water there is a depth, at the 
town-quays, of about six feet; but at 
low water it does not exceed two feet. 
Many plans have been devised for deepen- 
ing and widening the channel of the river 
— one by Sir John Eennie, the eminent 
engineer — but the estimated outlay has 
always deterred the inhabitants from 
embarking in the enterprise. And, 
assuredly, the rail way now in course of con- 
struction between Cowesand Newport will 
afford a more convenient mode of transit. 



'* Sat In til* mldat of our meridian Iile, 
Br wandering heatha and pendra woodi embrMod, 
Wilh de«7 meads, and downs of open smUo, 
And winding waters, Baturally graced. 
The rural capital is meetly plaood, 
Newport, so long as to the blue-eyed deep 
Th7 rirer by Its gleamy wings is traced. 
Be U thina thy portion unimpaired to keep! " 

Xdmund PmL, 

6. JBxtinct Ecdesiaatical Foundations, 
— At St» Cross (now the seat of Q-. Kirk- 
patrick, Esq.), there was formerly a 
small priory, dependent upon the monas- 
tery of Tirone, and afterwards, on the 
dissolution by Henry V. of the alien 
priories, bestowed upon the college of 
Winchester. It was in existence before 
1165, as the name of *' Gerard, Prior de 
Sancta Cruoe," occurs among the wit- 
nesses to a grant made by William de 
Vernon to the monks of Quarr. It is 
mentioned in the Lincoln Taxation, 20 
Edward I., and amongst the alien 
priories, 25 Edward I. In part 1. Richard 
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II., it is called the HoapUal of St. Cross, 
" Eex dedit Johanni de Gowesball custo- 
diam hospitalis Sanctss Crucis in insula 
Vectis ad totam vitam." (The king 
gave the charge of the Hospital of St. 
Cross to John de Coweshall for his whole 
life). — Dugdale, and Tanner, 

The ChcMtry was founded by one John 
Garston, and dedicated to the Blessed 
Virgin. There is still a house in New- 
port—the Chantry House— which pre- 
serves its memory. 

At Marvd, near Standen, was a small 
college of secular priests, founded by 
Henry of Blois, Bishop of Winchester. 

6. There has been little alteration in 
the ground-plan of Newport in the last 
two centuries and a half. In Speed's 
*• Theatre of Great Britaine'a Empire " 
^(1636), theire is a plan of the town *' de- 
scribed by William White, senior," 
which might almost be used by the 
modem tourist. The five principal 
streets running from east to west, or 
rather south-west, are " Lugley Street, 
Crocker Street, High Street, Pile Street, 
and Cosbam Street." These are crossed 
by •' Holyrodde Street, "and "St. James's 
Street." The key is connected with 
"Holyrodde Street," by Key Street, 
and with Lugley Street by " Shospoole 
Street." Sea Street connects Shospoole 
Street with High Street. "Sainte 
Cross," Castle Hold, and the Church-yard 
are also indicated. 

BUB-SOXTTES. 

a. "The walks in the immediate 
vicinity of Newport are many of them 
very beautiful ; but there is one spot 
in particular which affords so plea- 
sant a prospect that it should on no 
account be left unvisited. We refer, of 
course, to Mountjoy, the lofty hill on the 
south of the town. From the summit of 
this hill you see, on a clear day, the 
whole lower valley of the Medina and the 
surrounding country, — a rich, undulat- 
ing tract, where shining meadows alter- 
nate with dusky lines of sombre foliage. 



and the broad Medina, winding through 
the midst, leads the eye along the carves 
of the valley to its union with the 
sea, where a forest of small crafb and 
a light hazy vapour mark the site of 
Cowes. Bounding the valley on the 
right is a range of low hills, frora the 
highest of which the town of Osborne 
rises out of a dense mass of trees. On 
the left another range of uplands termi- 
nates near you in the brown, heathy 
tract of Parkhurst Forest. In the ex- 
treme distance are the purple hills of 
Hampshire ; between which and the 
northern side of the island the Solent 
breaks upon the sight at intervals, be- 
tween the depressions in the uplands, 
gleaming in the sunshine like a number 
of small lakes. And at the foot of the 
hill on which you stand Ues the town of 
Newport, its regular rows of plain houses 
and dark red roofs partly concealed by- 
noble trees, which, with the grey tower 
of the old church and the masts of the 
ships that are lying by the town quay, 
not only break the uniformity and lone- 
liness of the buildings, but render the 
little town a bold and striking relief to 
the open country beyond, and assist it in 
throwing the whole landscape into ex- 
quisite harmony." — Knight, This, in- 
deed, is ''a morning walk" which we 
stoutly reeommend to the pedestrian 
tourist, b. From Newport to Caris- 
brook, 1} mile, and view the famous old 
castle {see post, p. 90) ; thence, through 
a pleasant valley with sloping downs on 
each side, to one of the prettiest of the 
island churches, ShorweU, 4 miles (no- 
tice the fine old mansion of Northcourt); 
to the leafy village of Brixton, or Brigh- 
stone, with its memories of Een and 
Wilberforce, 2 miles ; back to Newport 
by the same road. c. Or, continue 
from Brixton to Mottistone, 2 miles, and 
across the downs to Swainston and Cal- 
boume, 2 miles (see Boute IV.); home- 

Iward vid Parkhurst, 4 miles, d. Or, 
from Newport to Wootton Bridge, 4 
miles; Quarr Abbey, 1 mile; Binstead, 2 
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miles; and Byde, 1 mile; retiming to 

Wootton Bridge, 4 miles ; by a road to 

tile left to Arreton, 3 miles ; and by a 

most picturesque road into Newport i 

miles, e. A delightful day may be 

spent in an excursion to the wild beauties 

of the Underdifff thus : Newport to 

Standen, IJ mile; Pidford, 1^ mile; 

tbeooe by Bookley, keeping the left road, 

to Qodahill, its quaint village and fine 

cbnrch, about 4 miles ; from Godshill, 

passing Appuldurcombe — the ancient 

BetA of the Woraleys, to Steep Hill, 

Yentnor, and Bonchurch, 6 miles. Ke- 

iom through St. Laurence, 2 miles, to 

Whitwell (notice mined church), 1 mile ; 

then, vid Whitcomb, Black Down, and 

Appleford, to Kingston, one of the 

■D^^Uest of parishes, by a romantic and 

heatiiy sad, 5 miles ; from Kingston, 

passing Billingham House, across the 

ebalky height of Chillerton Down, 2milea, 

to Qatcombe, a delectable little hamlet, 

nestled away amidst bright waters and 

R^^n trees, 1 mile; and homeward, 

w4 Marvel and Watergate to Newport, 

8 miles. A long tour, but a surprising 

one, opening up the widest contrasts of 

Bcenery, and the amplest possible reaches 

of landscape and seascape. /. We must 

abo recommend to the tourist our hiU- 

fovUf as we were wont to call it in the 

uays of our island pedestrianism. Leave 

Newport by *' The Long Lane " (it well 

deserves its name), and cross Arreton 

Down, 4 miles (notice the fiiie panoramic 

interchange of hill and dale spread out 

wound you). Then across by Messly 

Down, to Ashey Down, 8 miles, kdown 

^ off by its sea-mark, and from whose 

Bommit may be enjoyed the view in the 

is^d, which lies beneath you, spread 

^^t like a many-coloured map. From 

Ashey Down a road bending slightly to 

the south leads to Brading Down, 2 

imles; descend into the valley, and take 

the Brading road to Tarbridge (where 

Izaak Walton's disciples will find good 

carp and dace), li mile. Then, up a 

steep lane which winds between blooming 



banks and chalky rifts, vid Taverland 
(notice Norman diurch), to Bembridge 
Down, 1) mile (notice its obelisk). Ke- 
tum through Taverland, keeping the 
coast-road, to Sandown, 3 miles, and its 
lovely bay ; and thence, through the fair 
valley of the Tar, vid Lake, 1 mile, and 
Borthwood, 1) mile, to Newchunsh, 2 
miles. Descending the hill, keep by the 
base of the downs to Arreton, 2^ miles, 
and go into Newport, vid St. George's 
Down and Shide, or vid Long Lane, 4 
miles, ff, A short but pleasant walk 
may be enjoyed from Newport, across 
Staplers' Heath, and through or by 
Briddlesford to Haven Street, returning 
vid Combley Wood into Long Lane. A. 
Or, a well-trodden route is that which 
conducts the Newport flyman through 
Shorwell to Brighstone, and then away 
south to Ghale and Blackgang (notice 
chine), returning vid Kingston, Chiller- 
ton, and Qatcombe. i The walks to 
West Cowes, or to East Gowes and Os- 
borne, or vid Parkhurst Forest to New- 
town, Shaifleet, and Tarmoutb, orby Cal- 
boume, over a wonderfully picturesque 
and breezy road, which crosses Chessel, 
Shalcombe, and Aflon Downs, to Fresh- 
water-Gate (about 18 miles), will natu- 
rally suggest themselves to the intrepid 
tourist, who is advised to determine for 
himself lohere he will go, and by wfiai 
road he will go, for if he confides in the 
mercies of the Newport flyman, he will 
see "the show- places," and miss the 
rarest beauties of the island, it. The 
tourist should devote a day to an exa- 
mination of the curious pit-villages of 
the Celts still discernible at Gallibury, 
Rowborough, and New bams (see post). 
Bowborough and Gallibury are easily 
reached by the road to Shorwell, turning 
off to the right at Rowborough Farm. 
He may then cross Brixton Down to 
Mottistone Down, and in a little shadowy 
combe on its slope towards Mottistone, 
inspect the Long Stone, a curious crom- 
lech or Celtic memorial (see post). 
Many of the places mentioned above 
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will be described in extento under Dis- 
tricts IV. and V. We now proceed to 
Bketcb those whicb are within a mode- 
rate distance of onr starting-place —New- 
port. 

BNViaONS OF KBWPOBl 

I. ArbbtoK; a parish and village of 
the Isle of Wight. The parish comprises 
8833 acres, and contains (1851) 375 in- 
habited, and 9 uninhabited houses. 
Population in 1801, 1874; in 1811^ 
1481 ; in 1821, 1767 ; in 1831, 1864 ; in 
1841, 1964 ; in 1851, 1902 (989 males + 
913 females). The Tillage is 3 miles 
from Newport, 7 miles from Yentoor, 
and 8 miles from Ryde. 

Boundaries. — East, the parishes of 
Newchurch and Binstead ; north, Woot- 
ton and Whippingham ; west, Gatcombe 
and Carisbrooke ; and south, Godshill. 

The village lies in a rich and fruitful 
valley, "adorned with oom-fields and 
pastures, through which a small river 
winds in a variety of directions " {Legh 
Richmond), at the foot of a lofty down ; 
while "a fine range of opposite hills, 
covered with grazing flocks, tei-minates 
with a bold sweep into the ocean, whose 
blue waves appear at a distance beyond." 
The village is a long straggling street 
of scattered farms and cottages, with a 
small, neat public-house ; the church 
and parsonage house are very pleasantly 
situated on the slope of a hill, at a slight 
distance from the main road. 

On the road to Newport, below St. 
George's Down, lies East Standen, where, 
in the reign of Henry VII., lived and 
died the Lady Cicely, daughter of Ed- 
ward IV. A Norman knight. Sir Peter 
d'Evercy, built here a chapel in connec- 
tion with his manor-house, of which we 
read as late as 1365, and which was prt)- 
bably in existence in the days of Lady 
Cicely. Sir Richard Worsley says that, 
in his time, "the foundations of the 
chapel were still visible in the orchard 
behind the house," but we were unable 
to trace them a few months ago. 

On the road to Sandown, to the right. 



stands a picturesque cottage, formerly 
inhabited by Elizabeth Wallbridge, Legh 
Richmond's Dairpmtm's Daughter, and 
still in the possession of her family. 
There are few persons, we presume, who 
are not acquainted with the details of 
her simple life, told so floridly, and yet 
effectively, by L^h Richmond. His 
books, by the way, oontain some excel- 
lent sketches of the scenery of this part 
of the ishmd. The Village heroine's 
grave is in the church-yard. 

From ArreUm Down maj be enjoyed 
a prospect of wonderful beauty,— -ham- 
lets shining among leafy copses, vener- 
able manor-houses and ancient farm- 
steads, meadows and upUmds, streams, 
groves, and shadowy combes. On its 
summit, a few years ago, were opened 
two considerable tumuli, or ban^ws, and 
many interesting relics exhumed. St. 
George's Down is quite classic ground. 
Here, in the days of the Earl of South- 
ampton (1607-8-9), was a famous bow- 
ling green, " railed in" at the cost of the 
gentry of the island, and a sort of sum* 
mer-house, maintained in a bountiful 
fashion. " I have seen," says Sir John 
Oglander, " with my Lord of Southamp- 
ton at St. George's Down, at bowls, some 
thirty or forty knights and gentlemen, 
where our meeting was then twice every 
week, Tuesdays and Thursdays ; and we 
had an ordinary there, and card-tables." 
" This is the most centrical elevation of 
the ishmd. It is unconnected with any 
other hills, and the pkin upon its top 
may be a mile in length. The views 
from it are not so exclusive as those from 
the higher hills, though they are suffi- 
ciently varied to arrest, occasionally, the 
progress of a passenger, and, particularly, 
on the spot where the whole length of 
the Newport River discloses itself, from 
that low town even to the harbour and 
streets of Cowes." — Wyndham. 

In this extensive and fertile parish are 
also included BriddUesford, anciently the 
seat of a branch of the De Lisles, one of 
whom, Sir John de Lisle, buUt here a 
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chapel; fFet^ Stonden (Uie seat of Mn. 
Roberts), near Long Lane, formerly in- 
cluded among the possesaionB of Isabella 
de Fortibns ; Haadey, granted by one 
Engelgeriiis de Bohnn to the monks of 
Qnarr, and by them converted into a 
pleasant grange, sold, with Qoarr Abbey, 
to John and George Mills, Sonthampton 
merchants {temp. Henry VIII.)> and by 
their nephew to the father of Sir Thomas 
Fleming, James I.'s Lord Chief Jus- 
tice, — here Sir Edward Horsey died 
of the pUkgue, 1582 ; Merston, Periton, 
Budbridffe, ridford, Stapler*s Heath, 
from which there " is a very fine view ;" 
and Blaekwaler, or Blackbridge, at the 
head of Wootton Biyer, " a region of the 
thickest shade, where antique and de- 
cayed oaks expose their half naked roots 
from both the hanks. "—TFj/nd^ia. We 
may add that JToM^e^ belonged to the 
great Harold who fell at Hastings, — 
" the last of the Saxon kings." 

AxBMTOV is a yicarage in the gift of the 
Fleming family (Bey. J. B. Snow, present- 
ed 1843; Rot. H. Brooks, carate), valued 
in the Clergy List at £220 per annum. 
The church was one of the six bestowed 
by William Fitz-Osbert on the abbey of 
Lire. The manor was conferred by Bald- 
win de Redvers upon his new foundation 
at Qnarr. At the dissolution of the 
Belig^oas Houses Sir Levinus Bennett 
became possessed of it, and his son sold 
it to Lord Cnli)eper (or Colepeper), whose 
daaghter and heiress bought it into the 
Yorkshire family o Fairfaxes, now re- 
presented by the present owner, Charles 
Wykeham Martin, Esq. 

Arreton Farm-house is a good spf;ci- 
men of the Jaoobean domestic archi- 
tecture, intheoccupancyof P. Roach, Jisq. 
.... Stickworth is a considerable rjeat, 
south of Arreton, 6 miles south-east of 
Newport. • . . Fern IIUl, recently for 
sale, is in this parish, but more con> 
▼eniently visited from Ryde. Its posi- 
tion, on the brink of a declivity, wed- 
wooded, and commanding a fine view of 
the broad sweep of the Wootton River, 



and the blue sheeny Solent, renders it 
a noteworthy mansion. It was built by 
Lord Bolton, when governor of the 
island, and "appears to have been 
erected upon the pLm of a church ; a 
lofty and handsome tower rises from one 
end, with a large Gothic window near 
its base, while a single room annexed 
to the other end, of an inferior height 
and breadth to the rest of the building, 
denotes the chancel of it." 

II. Gatoombb.— The fair village of 
Gatcombe (the gate or opening of the 
vaUey) Ues 8) mUes S.S.W. of New- 
port, 11 from Ryde, and 7i from Vent- 
nor. The parish contains 1892 acres, 
and a popuktion of 260 (124 males+136 
females); in 1841, 806; in 1881, 263; 
in 1821, 247 ; in 1811, 239 ; and in 1801, 
222b There were 48 inhabited houses, 
and 2 building, in 1851. Boundaries, — 
north-west and south, parish of Garis- 
rooke; Arreton, east. A portion of Chil- 
lerton Hamlet is included in this parish. 
In Domesday Book the manor is men* 
tioned among the possessions of the Nor^ 
man knight, William Fitz-Stur. A 
younger bhmch of the Worsleys has en- 
joyed for cedturies this most agreeable 
esUte.* 

Qatcomhe Bouse (Mrs. Bidgood) is a 
Uige stone mansion, built in the latter 
half of the last century. " The tower of 
the adjoining ohurdi, just showing its 
top and pinnacles from above the grove 
in which it is embosomed .... the high 
knolls of timber that bark and flank the 
building, and a tange of coppice that 
covers the steep precipice of a lofty hill 
on the south side, sufficiently mark out 
its beautiful situation. "—Tryn(2Aam. 

Gatcombe is a rectory (Rev. J. Bar- 
row, 1854; Rev. J. Back, curate), in the 
presentation of the University of Oxford, 
valued at £646 per annum- 
Ill, Cabisbrooks {Six Bells Inn, and 



• Of this branch of the Worsleys came th« 
gallant Sir Edward, who attempted to releano 
Charles L from bis imprisonment at Cari»- 
brooke. 
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Nea Jnn), anciently Beaucombe^ Bow- 
combe, or Bnccombe, the fair valley, is 
one of the largest, most frnitfhl, and most 
populous of the parishes of the island. 
It includes 7409 acres, and a population, 
in 1851, of 6712 (8896 male8+3816 
females), against 6613 in 1841, 4713 in 
1831, 4670 in 1821, 2811 in 1811, and 
2353 in 1801, — ^having nearly trebled in 
half a century. According to the pre- 
sent rate of increase its population, in 
1861, would be 8016. In 1851, there were 
1099 inhabited houses, 82 uninhabited, 
13 building. ["The parish of Caris- 
brooke includes the hamlets of Bow- 
combe, Billingham, and part of Chiller- 
ton; also Parkhurst Forest, containing 
2 houses. Part of Parkhurst prison, 
containing 319 persons in 1841, and 840 
in 1851 ; and the Isle of Wight House of 
Industry, containing 441 persons in 1841, 
and 588 in 1851, are in this parish."— 
CmstLs Oomm. 1851.] A considerable 
portion of the town of Newport is also 
within it. The value of rated property 
has largely increased of late years. 

1. There anciently stood here, on the 
summit of the hill, and facing the stately 
castle — pleasantly enough placed among 
bowery trees and green uplands, and with 
a fine view northward of busy Newport, 
and the broad lights of the rippling 
Medina— a goodly pbiort of Benedictine 
monks, associated with the famous 
Abbey of Lire. This wealthy house was 
founded by William Fitz-Osbert, about 
1070, and endowed with six of the richest 
island churches, — Arreton, Whipping- 
ham, Newehurch, Godshill, Niton, and 
Freshwater— the neighbouring pile of 
Carisbrooke being added at a later period, 
besides fair lands and liberal revenues. 
Successive lords of the island followed 
in Fitz-Osbert 's pious footsteps, and 
Carisbrooke Priory became second only 
to Quarr Abbey in wealth and influence. 
When Edward III., in want of funds to 
support his wars with France, seized 
upon all the alien priories— that is, upon 
those which were connected with re- 



ligious houses abroad — Carisbrooke also 
passed into his hands, and, after a brief 
time, was bestowed upon the Abbey of 
Mont Grace, in Yorkshire. 

Henry lY., in 1399, desirous of con- 
firming his friendly relations with the 
French court, restored the priory to the 
Abbey of Lire; but it was again re- 
sumed by Henry V., and conferred upon 
the new abbey which he had founded at 
Sheen. After Henry YIII.'s celebrated 
coup-de-grace, the Sheen monks leased 
Carisbrooke, worth about £270 yearly, 
and the tithes of Godshill and Fresh- 
water, to Sir James Worsley for £105, 
6s. 2d. per annum, — ^a considerable 
sum in those days. A renewal of the 
lease was granted to his son Eichard, on 
whose death it passed to the celebrated 
Walsingham, Elizabeth's great states- 
man, with the hand of the Worsley 's 
widow. It is said that he destroyed the 
offices of the monks. From him it was 
purchased by Sir Thomas Fleming, at 
the same time that he obtained possession 
of Quarr Abbey; and the stately structure 
speedily fell into utter and lamentable 
decay. The site is now occupied by a 
farm, into whose walls, apparently, have 
been built some portions of the ancieDt 
building, whiah " probably extended 
itself as far as the church, and had an 
entrance into it." — Tomkins, 

A ckapd, dedicated to St. Augustine, 
and mentioned in the Cartulary of Caris- 
brooke (which is still extant, and con- 
tains upwards of 200 deeds, records, 
grants, and papers) as "a chapel for 
lepers," formerly stood near the priory; 
but not a vestige of it remains. 

2. Carisbeookb Castlb.— The great 
glory and chief boast of Carisbrooke, 
however, is the famous pile, so grand 
even in its very decay, whose crown of 
towers circles the artificial mound rising 
with such abruptness out of the fertile 
valley, 239 feet above the sea. Between 
this mound, and the hiU up whose ascent 
straggles the long street of Carisbrooke 
village, winds a branch of the Medina) 
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-noted for the exceUenoe of its ahiiiing 
waters,— and spreftds a pleasant sweep of 
grassy plain. Against the homoiH- 
Booth wuxl and westward — towers a 
range of lofty downs. At the foot of 
the hill clasters the town of Newport, 
with its church ^ires and tiled roofis 
presenting a carious picture; in the mid- 
distance rise the masts of Oowes Ear- 
boar, and still farther off, the blue hills 
of Hampshire. The xnassire tower of 
Carisbrooke Church, and the green 
masses of Parkhurst Forest, relieye the 
view in another direction. And so^ 

" The putond ilopw In noonday quiel deep,— 
Greoi bnea run down into the iwiltj green. 
Or climb, 'mid glcun j braoki, • bosky eteep,— 
Towcn OT«r bin Mid did* (ht CHtle'a haughty keep I " 
EdnwndPtM, 

In £ict, Carisbrooke, from "the 
bravery " of its position, and the extent 
of its ruins, as well as its pregnant histo- 
lical associations, cannot fail to impress 
the thoughtful observer with peculiar 
force. "I do not think," wrote Keats, 
"I shall ever see a ruin to surpass 
Carisbrooke Castle." And he proceeds 
with some lively details : " The trench- 
is overgrown with the smoothest turf, 
and the walls with ivy. The keep within 
side is one bower of ivy ; a colony of jack- 
'iaws have been there for many years. I 
daresay I have seen many a descendant 
of some old cawer who peeped through the 
bar at Charles I., when he was there in 
confinement"— iTca^*' Life avd Letters. 

The tourist from Newport proceeds 
along the ancient Mall, and crossing the 
^roofa! which, with the coer (a stronghold 
or fort) above it, gives name to the 
^age, laboriously ascends the steep 
eminence on which the venerable pile is 
^«sed. He then finds himself opposite 
the entrance, an archway of picturesque 
character, of the reign of Elizabeth, for 
It bears her initials, and the date 1598, 
on a stone shield over the arch. Crossing 
a stone bridge which spans the moat, now 
fiUed with wild flowers and verdant turf, 
IIP reaches the Qate-house, built by gal- 



lant Antony Woodville, a stately machi- 
colated structure, still boasting of its 
ancient, cross-barred, ponderous gates, 
and adorned with noble circular towers, 
which have been grooved for two port- 
cullises. Not long ago these towers were 
nearly shrouded in the most luxuriant 
ivy, but daring the recent repairs their 
rich overgrowth was carefully removed, 
mtich to the detriment of their pictu- 
resque character, thotlgh an advantage in 
the way of insuring them a longer exist- 
ence. The Woodville escutcheon is dis- 
cernible over the gate, flanked on each side 
by the " White Rose" of thehouseof York. 

Having entered the castle area you see, 
on your left, the ruins of the apartments 
which formed the priaon of King Charlet 
during so many months of heart-weari- 
ness and impending peril. The cicerone 
points out a window as that from which 
the unhappy monarch sought to escape, 
— but this is a pleasant fiction. The trtie 
window was an aperture "blocked up in 
after alterations, but nevertheless easily 
recognisable in the exterior of the wall, 
as it nearly adjoins the only buttress on 
this side of the ca»\le."—Hillier. This 
part of the ruins is of the architecture of 
the 15th century. 

To the right lie the scanty ruins of the 
Chcvpd of St. Nicholat. The fane was 
only erected in 1788, during Lord Lym- 
ington's governorship, but it has been 
suffered to moulder into complete decay. 
It was built on the site of a former chapel, 
or oratory, founded by Fitz-Osbert. Ovef 
it there was formerly an armory, dis- 
mantled by orders of Lord Cadogan. 

The Tilt-yard, or Bowling Orem, was 
converted by Col. Hammond out of the 
ancient place of arms, for the amusement 
of Charles I. " The bowling green on 
the barbican with its turf steps, the 
walls of the old castle frowning above it, 
and its beautiful marine view, is as per- 
fect at the present moment as if it had 
been laid down but yesterday,"— as per- 
fect as when the Stuart walked there tr 
and fro attended by Col. Hammond, 
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the Prinoess Elizabetli played ** at bowls, 
a sport she much delighted in." 

The plain, indeed, the somewhat ugly 
mansion which faces you as you enter 
appears to have been modernized out of 
the original HaUy and divided into two 
stories. It was formerly connected with 
the keep by a strong wall. During the 
recent repairs,— ably directed by Mr. 
Hardwicke, the architect, — many inte- 
resting detiuls, hitherto concealed, have 
been discovered. A stalwart chimney, 
and one of the ancient windows on the 
side opposite to the keep, may now be 
seen. The smaUer of the two chapels 
which once existed within the castle pre- 
cincts,— the chapel erected by Isabella de 
Fortibus, — ^has been broughtto light. The 
side window remains, and the beautiful 
arcade on both sides, but of the east win- 
dow there is no trace but the position of 
the sill ; it is now occupied by the great 
staircase which Lord Catts put up when 
he repaired the governor's residence. — 
The Builder, No. 739. " Adjoining the 
chapel, south, was the principal apart- 
ment of the castle, oommnnicating with 
the chapel by means of a hagioscope. 
In this room is a very fine ancient stair- 
case."— Jfiwray. Some of the apart- 
ments in the goyemor's residence are 
worth examination, with the coved ceil- 
ings of " the (3^eorgian era." 

The massive and venerable keep lies to 
the north-east, and stands upon an arti- 
ficial moimd, bravely overlooking the rest 
of the castle, and commanding a grand 
panorama of the surrounding landscape. 
It is reached by a weary flight of 74 
rather difficult steps, leading to a stout 
gateway grooved for a portcullis. The 
keep is a Norman erection, of what date 
is uncertain. In the interior there is a 
smaller flight of steps, leading to the ir- 
regukr polygon, 60 feet broad, formed 
by the massive walls of the old Tower. 
The doigon well (for there were two wells 
in the castle), — of a fiskbulous depth, ac- 
cording to tradition,— has long been 
choked up. 



" One of the most curious things in 
the castle is tlie other well, which is aboye 
300 feet deep " (really, 144 feet deep, with 
37 feet depth of water). " The visitor is 
shown into the well-house (near the en- 
trance); and while he is noticing the 
singular appearance of the room, one side 
of which is occupied by an enormous 
wooden wheel, a small lamp is lighted ; 
and after being told to mark the time 
that elapses before a glass of water that 
is thrown down strikes against the 
bottom of the well, the lamp is lowered 
by means of a small windlass, making, 
as he watches its descent, a circle of light 
continually lessening till the lamp is seen 
to float on the surface of the water, at a 
depths that makes him almost dizzy. A 
grave old donkey is then introduced, who 
quietly walks mto the huge treadwheel, 
which he anon begins to turn,— as curs 
in days of yore turned spits, — ^whereby 
the bucket is lowered and drawn up 
again, which feat being accomplished, 
Jacob very soberly walks out again."— 
Knight, The building over the well (of 
the date of the 15th century), has been 
carefully repaired and restored by Mr. 
Hardwicke. The well itself probably 
reaches the chalk-marl, which is in gene- 
ral the first water shed when the white 
chalk is perforated. 

We need not dwell upon the history of 
Garisbrooke Castle, which is, in fact, the 
history of the island, as we have abready 
given it at considerable detail in the 
earlier pages of our little volume. Its 
name ia said to have been corrupted from 
that of the old Jutish stronghold, whose 
site it probably occupies, — Wihtgaraby- 
rig, Garsburg, Garsbrook, Garisbrooke. 
Warner claims for it a yet more fanciful 
derivation, — Oderbroc, the town among 
the yew trees. But its real etymology 
seems to us sufficiently obvious : Co^t 
the fort ; brooke, on the brook or stream, 
an appellation clearly descriptive of its 
peculiar situation. 

There can be little doubt but that 
Garisbrooke was originally a British 
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settlement, and that it commanded or 
oreiawed the great highway of the tin 
trade which crossed the island from 
Gurnard Bay to Fockaster Goto. By 
the Bomans its eligibility as a military 
position was immediately reoognised, 
and there is evidence enoagh to prote 
that with them it was the principal 
island-settlement, only poshed from its 
pride of place by Newport, when the 
situation of the latter, on a navigable 
stream, rendered it commerciaily of 
greater importance. The old Roman 
road— laid down, we fancy, on the line of 
the British traject— may still be traced 
upon Bacoombe Down. The recent dis- 
covery of a large Boman villa, ac^oining 
the parsonage, confirms the truth of this 
hypothesis. 

William Fitz-Osbert commenced the 
erection of the present stronghold, and 
»ome parts of his handiwork are, pro- 
bably, still extant. Bichard de Bedvers. 
largely repaired and rebailt it, invent- 
ing, we are told, many new engines of 
war, and raising, perhaps, the glorious 
massiTe keep, evidently of early Norman 
architecture. By Isabella de Fortibus 
it was completely repaired, and consider- 
ably strengthened. In a recent work a 
very carious statement of the expendi- 
ture she incurred has been published — 
from the original document— and there is 
extant an inqairition, or survey of the 
island, taken shortly after her death, 
wMeh affords an interesting view of the 
then condition of the castle: — "The 
jury say, upon their oath, thfkt the 
advowson of the free chapel of the bless- 
ed Nicholas, in the Castle of Caris- 
brooke, belongs to the abbot and convent 
of Qnarrera. A house in Ithe same 
castle, to wit, one hall, four chambers 
for straw adjoining the hall, with a solar 
(upper chamber) ; one small church, and 
another great church, which churches 
are supported at the expense of the 
Abbot of Quarrera ; one hirge kitchen ; 
one chamber for the constable, with a 
aolar to the same; one small chamber 



beyond the gaie, and another under the 
wall ; one great chamber with a aolar ; 
one house which is called the 'Old 
Chapel;* one larder; one great house 
which it called 'the bakehouse and 
brewhouae,' in which there is a granary 
at one end ; two great stables for com 
and forage ; two high towers, built with 
the chamber for straw, and other two 
towers built under the wall ; one house, 
with a wall for a prison ; one chamber 
near the same. Bichard le Porter hath 
the custody of the prison in the castle, 
and of the castle-gate, for the term of 
his life, by charter of Isabella, formerly 
Countess of Albemarle, and receives 
yearly, from the manor of Buccombe, 
his pension." The chapel recently 
brought to light by Mr. Hardwicke is 
the " small church " herein mentioned, 
and was built by Isabella de Fortibus ; 
for in the accounts already alluded to 
occurs an entry, " For cleansing and 
making a foundation for the new 
church." 

The castle-walls, at this period, only 
included an area of an acre and a half, 
and were nearly "in figure a rectangular 
parallelogram, having the angles round- 
ed." — Worslep. Montacute, Earl of 
Salisbury, did something towards its 
repair in the 9th year of I^ichard II., 
and great additions were made to its 
strength and beauty by Antony Wood- 
ville, better known as Lord Scales, dur- 
ing his captaincy of the island. At a 
hkter period it was thoroughly repaired 
by order of Henry VIII. When the 
alarm of invasion by the Spanish armada 
echoed through the hmd, the fortifica- 
tions were completely remodelled on the 
phm of those of Antwerp, by Qenebella, 
the Italian engineer, who constructed 
Tilbury fort. The ramparts erected by 
him are still in some degree of preserva- 
tion, and include twenty acres of groiind, 
their circuit being nearly a mile. The 
Queen contributed £4000, the gentry of 
the island £400, and the commonalty 
their personal labour, by digging the 
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outward ditch without fee or payment. 
The present building is, in fact, the 
Oastle of Garisbrooke, as enhirged and 
strengthened in the days of Elizabeth. 
The works occupied 245 days (25th March 
to 24th November, 1587)> and the ma- 
nual labour and materials cost £470, 
18s. 5d., nearly £6000 at the present 
value of money. 

The governor's residence within the 
castle was repaired and rebuilt by Lord 
Cutts, and afterwards by Lord Bolton, 
during their respective governorships of 
the island. Their successors being 
"non-resident," took but little heed of 
the condition of the grand old strong- 
hold, and it gradually mouldered away 
into grievous dilapidation, until two 
years ago Mr. Hardwifike was commis- 
sioned to check the decay, and effect 
what reparation he could. 

And so, let us hope, this famous pile. 

Whereon the men of other tlmei 

Have itamped their namee, and deeda, and Crimea, 

will raise, for many a long year, its gray 
keep and ivied buttresses upon the height 
of Garisbrooke, a splendid memorial of 
the historic past.* 
8. 7%e Roman VUla. {See Appendix,) 
4. Gartsbrookb Chuboh (see Pt, iii.) 
is a very fine specimen of early English, 
and its noble tower is an admirable land- 
mark for all the country aide. It is a 
vicarage (Rev. William James, M.A.), 
with the rectory of Northwood and chap- 
laincy of Newport attached, worth £1123 
per annum, and presented to by Queen's 
College, Oxford. St, Nicholas within 
the castle, is now a sinecure, worth £24 
annually, in the gift of the governor, and 
held by the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D. 



* In 1807, Sir Walter Scott (then writing 
the first part of " Marmion")* visited Caris- 
broolce In company with his friend, W. Stewart 
Hose, who alludes to the Journey in his poem 
of ** Gundimore : *' — 

*' Bound to the gloomy boiror 
WiMre CharlM waa priaoiied in yon ialand lover.** 



St, JohiCi, Newport, is a distinct pro- 
prietary church, held by the Rev. R. 
Hollings. 

IV. Parkhitbst. — At Parkhurst 
three considerable buildings attract the 
attention of the tourist : the Barracks, 
the Prison, and the Hovse of Industry, 

1. The Barracks lie to the left of the 
road connecting Newport with West 
Oowes, about half a mile from the for- 
mer. They were established in Septem- 
ber 1798, and were originally called 
Parkhurst Barracks; but their name was 
afterwards changed to Albany, in com- 
pliment to the then Commander-in-chief, 
the Duke of York and Albany. They 
occupy an area of 1211 feet by 700 — or 
about 100 acres — ^and include five ofi&cers' 
houses, eight large and twelve small 
barracks, a house for the commandant, 
another for the chief accountant, a 
chapel, necessary offices, and a large 
parade ground, next in completeness to 
that of Chatham. There are three 
excellent wells worked by means of 
engine-pumps. Altogether, the arrange- 
ments of the Barracks, which will accom- 
modate about 2000 men, are excellent, 
and their sanitary condition superior td 
that of most of our English barracks. 
The depots of several regiments are 
always stationed here. Lt.-Col. Jeffrey 
is the present commandant, and the 
Rev. W. F. Hobson, the assistant chap- 
lain. 

2. In 1838 the government converted 
the hospital portion of the Barracks into 
& refoi0aiory prison for juvenile offen- 
ders, and the experiment answered so 
admii-ably as to lead to the construction 
of a second prison, a little higher up the 
hill. Together the two buildings would 
contain 700 prisoners, but the average 
number of inmates at one time is 400. 
The system adopted is a combination of 
punishment and prevention, — "the pre- 
vention of crime in the unconvicted, and 
the reformation and punishment of the 
convieted offender," — objects sought to 
be attained "by moral and religions in- 
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Btraction and industrial employment. 
The i)eDal discipline consists of depriva- 
tion of liberty, wearing an iron on the 
leg, a Btrongly-marked prison dress, and 
a regular diet reduced to its minimum. 
Silence is enforced, and the prisoners are 
subjected to uninterrupted sunreillanoe." 
From the last Parliamentary Report we 
extract a few additional particulars: 
During 1856, 201 prisoners were received 
into the prison, in addition to 429 re- 
maining on the 81st December 1855. Of 
these 10 were discharged on the expira- 
tion of their sentence, 106 liberated on 
licence, 5 pardoned, 80 transferred to 
Pentonville, 429 remained in prison on 
the Slst December, and the remainder 
were removed to other jails. At the 
probationary schools 580 boys received 
instruction during the year ; 115 petty 
offences by them were entered in the 
school-book; 64 were reported to the 
governor for punishment, leaving 516 not 
reported, and 465 not complained of for 
petty offences. Out of 282 boys received, 
on their entrance, into the senior school, 
42 could not read at all, 49 scarcely at 
all, and 151 imi)erfecUy ; 70 could not 
spell, 61 could not write, 138 could not 
cypher, and 158 were entirely ignorant 
iii Scriptural and general information. 
At the close of the year aU the 282 could 
read a little, 103 wdL; all could spell 
tolerably, and 67 excellently ; 108 could 
write well, and only 4 wrote badly ; 119 
could cypher well, and only 15 indif- 
ferently. Out of 201 boys received in 
one year (1856), 27 were under 14 
years of age, 48 were 14 years of age, 
69 were 15 years old, and 54, 16, while 
3 were aged 17. The expenditure of 
the prison for the year ending March 81, 
1S57, amounted to £13,867, ISs. O^d. 
The productive labours of the prisoners, 
and other receipts, amounted to £1755, 
2s. 5id., leaving a charge upon the state 
of £12,112, 10s. 7d. The average annual 
coat of each prisoner is £24. The gover- 
nor of the prison is G. Hall, Esq. ; the 
chaplain, Bev. H. Smith Warleigh, 



M.A. Admission to inspect it can only 
be obtained from the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. 

8. The HouH of Induttry was estab- 
lished by the gentlemen of the ishind in 
1770, and is managed under a local Act 
In some measure its system of manage- 
ment was the forerunner of that of the 
new Poor Law, and it has undoubtedly 
proved a great boon to the pauper popu- 
UUon of the island. A grant of 80 acres 
of the waste lands of the forest was ob- 
tained from the crown, and the present 
building erected at a cost of £20,000, 
which will accommodate 700 inmates, 
though it rarely contains above 500. 
They are supported by a rate levied, 
rather unequally, on the different pa- 
rishes, and amounting to a consider- 
able yearly income, and the manage- 
ment rests in the hands of a corporation 
styled guardiant of the poor, consisting 
of landowners rated at £50 per annum, 
heirs-apparent to £100 per annum, and 
occupiers of land rated at £100 per an- 
num. Out of these are annually elected 
24 directors and 86 acting guardians. 

The whole frontage of the house is 
about 800 feet in length and 27 in depth, 
with a wing ranging southwards 170 feet 
by 24. The dining-hall is 118 feet long. 

The grounds are divided into fields and 
gardens, and tended and cultivated by 
the inmates. There are also workshops 
for artisans and tradesmen, whose pro- 
ductions are regularly sold for the bene- 
fit of the institution.* 

Y. In the vicinity of Newport and 
Oarisbrooke are many fine farms, nume- 
rous viUas, and seats of the gentry, to 
which it is impossible for us to allude in 
our limited space. The Parsonage at 
Oarisbrooke is most agreeably situated. 
Shide Houte is a respectable mansions- 
while, east of the town, on the Byde road, 



• Parkhurst Forest Is now under the con- 
trol of the Chief Commissioner of Works. 
Receipts, in the year ending March 18£6,£ll 19, 
178.; expenditure £948, fia. Id. 
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are BdUeroft, well worthy of its signifi- 
cant name, and Mr. Nann's Lact Mofnu- 
factory, iamons for the prodnction of 
the Isle of Wight lace, " extensively 
patronized by her Majesty and the 
court." 

At Rowndge, near Apes Down, 2\ 
miles west. Sir David Brewster and 
other eminent naturalists discovered, in 
1841, the jlowering calamint, previously 
supposed to be confined to Switzerland. 

" The country around Carisbrooke is 
very lovely. There are delicious green 
lanes, where the trees interlace overhead 
and form an exquisite roof to the infor- 
mal avenue ; there aire again lone farm- 
houses, shaded by lofty, spreading elms, 
and environed by broad tilths of wheat ; 
little playful brooks running wild among 



the alder spotted meadows, and down; 
heights with wide-spread prospeots, and 
shadowy copses, peopled only by the ! 
merry song-birds. You might roam | 
about here for weeks, and not exhaust ; 
the affluence of gentle pastoral loveli- 
ness." — Thorne. 

Places to he visited by the pedestrian— 
Apes Down, 2J miles; Clatterford, 1 
mile, where Roman relics, especially the 
ruins of a villa, have been discovered ; 
Bowcombe Down, and traces of a Roman 
road; Park Gross, 2 miles, a lovely 
nook ; Chillerton and its chalky down, 4 
miles ; Marvel, 1 mile, the site of an 
ancient religious house; Rowborough 
(see poai); and Newbams, for Celtic 
earthworks, 2J miles, at the foot of 
Ghitcombe Down (see post). 
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Hayinq taken Cowes and Newpobt as 
the centres of two considerable districts 
of the island, we shall select, as the best 
starting-point for our third great divi- 
sion, the delightful village of Brixtok or 
BRiansTOKB, situated on the main road 
from Ventnor t-o Freshwater, and New- 
port to Freshwater Gate, at a distance of 
7 miles south-west of Newport, 14 miles 
south-west of Ryde, 11 north-west of 
Ventnor, and 9 miles south-east of Tar- 
mouth. -— (/niw : New Inn, and Five 
Bells.) 

" A cheerful little village, on the sunny 
side of the Isle of Wight, sheltered from 
cold winds by overhanging hills, with a 
goodly churdi, and a near prospect of 
the sea"— (Zt/e of Ken) — ^is not an inac- 
curate description of this pleasantest of 
the pleasant places on the south-western 
coast of the island ; for it lies on a sunny 
table-land, open to the warm breezes of 
the south, and defended against bitter 
winds by a range of lofty downs, whose 
green sides are for ever dappled with 
changing shadows. All about it are 
blossomy gardens and clumps of green 
elms, and sequestered bowers hidden 



away among silent hills, and ''eternal 
whisperings around " of the distant sea. 
And ever the wind goes — 

" With a musloal motion tomrdi th« vwt, 
Yfhw the long white cli A are gleaming I " 

OwmMtndiih. 

And the birds whirr from copse to copse, 
and the soft rosy haze rises above the 
ample meadows, and onwards to the 
furthest angle of the isle rolls the great 
chain of abrupt hills whose summits, we 
may fiuicy, are guarded by the spirits of 
those who sleep within their bosom ! So 
it lies— 

** Deep-meadovcd, happy, Mr with orchard lawna 
And bowery bollowi crowned with nunmer lea." 



BRiaHSTOBB, 

(Frobably from Briht and <Ofi, a bright 
sonny place), 

Is a parish in the West Medine liberty, 
containg 8251 acres, and a population, 
in 1851, of 695 (856 males -H 889 females) 
with 185 inhabited houses, and 6 unin- 
habited. A great portion of the land 
consists of bare chalky downs, and the 
population, therefore, is chiefly centred 
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in the hamlet of Briglistone, which is one 
of the largest in the island. On the west 
the iiarish is bounded by Mottistone, on 
the east by Shorwell, north by Galbonrne 
and Carisbrooke, soath by the British 
GhanneL It indndes the hamlet of Ly- 
merston, part of the hamlet of Chilton, 
Atherfield, and Uggeton (now called 
Mnggleton), formerly a possession of the 
Knights Templars. 

Brighsttme Ckwch is an interesting 
edifice, which has recently been restored 
with considerable taste. Bishop Ken, 
the sweet mnger of the ''Morning" and 
*' Srening Hymns," the honest prelate 
who refnsed to receive Kell Q-wynne into 
his hoose at Winchester, held the rectory 
from 1667 to 1669. The present Bishop 
of Oxford was the incumbent, 1830 
to 1840, and his &ther, the illastrious 
William Wilberfortse, spent seyeral 
months of the last year of his life in the 
pretty and cosy parsonage-house. . A 
walk in the garden is still assodabed with 
his name. In this delightfiil neighbour- 
hood he spent the summer of 1832, 
" climbing with delight to the top of the 
chalk downs, or of an intermediate 
ierraoe, or walking long upon the 
unfrequented Bkoie"— Life of WUber- 
force. 

The rectory (Rev. B. M'All, M.A.) 
ia in the gift of the see of Winchester. 
Yearly value, £615. 

Lemerston or Lymerston lies about one 
mile eastward of Brixton village. The 
manor was andently in the possession of 
the erown, but soon after the Conquest 
was bestowed upon a family who took 
their name from it— De Lymersi, or De 
Lymerston. They founded here an ora- 
tory or chapel for three priests, which 
endowment was augmented by Geoffrey 
de Tychebume in the reign of Henry II. 
These priests were to officiate both for 
the living and the dead, under the rules 
of St. Augustine. 

After two or three generations male 
issue fiiiled the fSemiily, and the manor 
was purchased about the middle of the 



last centory by George Stanley, the 
fither of the Bight Hon. Hans Stanley. 
It lately belonged to S. Stanley, Baq., 
of Fanltons« Hampshire. 

The oratory was in existence in 1849, 
but probably soon afterwards perished, 
as it was a private chapel, and the Tyche- 
bomes did not maintain any state at Ly- 
merston. 

SVB-BOUTIS. 

1. The tourist who takes up his 
abode at Brighstone for a week will find 
six days' ample occupation in the follow- 
ing excursions : a. Passing Lemerston, 
and the pleasant old mansion of West 
Court, to the village of Shorwell, 2^ 
miles ; let him then ascend the hill, by 
Sir Henry Gordon's seat, North Court ; 
turn to the right, and take the ChiUerton 
road, which opens up some fine bursts 
of scenery, via Gatcombe, 3.3 miles, 
to Newport. Betum by Carisbrooke 
and Bowborough (See District II., Sub- 
route b), 6. From Brighstone to the 
west, by a picturesque road which winds 
up steep hills and down into green vales, 
with agreeable alternations ; passing 
Mottistone, 1 mile (notice a steep lane, 
by the church, which leads to the Long 
Stone, or Dmidic cromlech). Brook, 2 
miles (notice the chine, and petrified 
forest), and taking the road to the north, 
via Shalcombe and Afton Downs to 
Freshwater QtXe, 3J miles. Returning, 
if the tide permits, by the sands, past 
Brook Point— with its petrified forest- 
Brook Chine, Chilton Chine, and Grange 
Chine, aboat 7 miles, c. From Brigh- 
stone, by Mottistone Mill, through Cal- 
bourne Bottom, and to Westover (notice 
the seat of the Earl of Heytesbury), to 
Calboume, 3^ miles, and Newtown, 8 
miles. Returning by Swainston (notice 
the seat of Sir John Simeon), over the 
downs, d. From Brighstone to Wool- 
verton, an andeut manor-house, and 
across a wild moorland country to King- 
ston, 4 miles. Then by way of Stroud 
Green, 1 mile, i>as8iiig Chale Faim, Imile, 
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with its bits of early English architec- 
ture, to Ghale, half a mile, and Blackgang 
Chine, half a mile. Ascend St. Catherine's 
Hill, and cross into Niton, whence the 
tourist may continne his tour to Q-odshill 
and Ventnor, or return via Atherfield, 
to Brighstone. e. A walk along the 
cliffs, passing Barnes Chine, Cowleaze 
Chine, Atherfield Point, Whale Chine, 
Walpan Chine, St. Catherine's Point, 
and Lighthouse, to Puckaster Cove. Re- 
turning by Sub-route d. /. A walk 
along the cliffs, westward, observing 
Grange Chine, Chilton Chine, Bull £ock, 
Brook Chine, Brook Point, and Compton 
Bay, to Freshwater Ghite. Then across 
a delightful country to Freshwater 
and Yarmouth, returning via Cal- 
boume, by Sub-route c. ; or, from Fresh- 
water Gate to Alum Bay and the 
Needles, returning via Afbon Down, by 
Sub-route b. 

ENYIRONS OT BRiaHSTONB. 

1. MoTTiSTOKB, a parish and village in 
the West Medine liberty. The parish 
contains 1107 acres ; population in 1851, 
143 (74 males -H 69 females) ; in 1841, 
176. Inhabited houses, 28 ; unin- 
habited, 4. Bounded north by Cal- 
boume, south by the Channel, east by 
Brighstone, west by Shalfleet. Most of 
this parish lies between the sea and the 
green slopes of Mottistone Down (698 
feet in height), and possesses a good 
arable soil. The scanty population (9 
to an acre) is chiefly occupied in agricul- 
tural pursuits. There is here, north of 
the church, a large farm; the farm-house, 
formerly the manor-hottse and residence 
of the Cheke family, an excellent 
specimen of the Tudor domestic architec- 
ture. It was built in 1557; and is popu- 
larly, though erroneously, supposed to 
have been the birth-place of Sir John 
Cheke,— 

Who taoclit Ounbridg* and King Bdward Oreekr- 
MUton. 

and really did belong to the Motti- 
stone family. " Mottistone Church is 
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worth turning aside to see : it is of dif- 
ferent dates, and has the peculiar pic- 
turesqueness that so many of these old 
churches possess, which have thus grown 
into their present form by the addition 
of new limbs in diflferent ages."— TAome. 
The living is a rectory attached to the 
vicarage of Shorwell, valued at £403 
(incumbent, Eev. T. Renwick). PUt 
Place (S. E. Walmisley, Esq.), a Uttle 
beyond the village, lying left of the 
road, is a commodious mansion, ex^joying 
a fine sea-prospect. 

The tourist, however, will visit Motti- 
stone chiefly for the purpose of examin- 
ing the singular relic of bygone days 
known as the Lang Stone, which pro- 
bably gives its name to the village. '" It 
is a huge quadrangular mass of stone, 
bearing upon it no marks of the chisel, 
though somewhat rudely formed. It 
consists of stratified iron sandstone, from 
the lower greensand formation, — the pre- 
vailing stone in that neighbourhood, 
abundance of which might be had from 
Compton Bay Cliff. The height of the 
upright stone is 13 feet, its widest 
side 6 J feet, its circumference 20 feet." 
Its depth is supposed to be considerable. 
At a slight distance from it there is a 
recumbent stone: "its length 9 feet 3 
inches ; its width, at the widest part, 4 
feet; and its height, at the thickest end, 
2J feet. Besides these two contiguous 
stones, there is another, of a similar 
kind, about 300 yards distant from Long- 
stone, to the east, on the wayside. This 
stone is 4 feet 3 inches wide, and 2 feet 2 
inches thick. Another stone lies near 
the gate from the Calboume and Motti- 
stone road to the pathway to Longstone, 
from which it is distant 570 yards." 
By some authorities Longstone has been 
considered as simply a landmark ; others 
have looked upon it as place of public 
meeting, from the Saxon mote, as in the 
word, "wardmote;" but the general 
opinion pronounces it a cromUdi, or 
Druidic funeral-stone. 
About 200 yards north-east of it is 
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Gasile Hill, where stands an ancient 
earthwork, or fort, nearly square, pro- 
bablj of British origin. Its length, from 
north to south, is 191 feet; its breadth, 
from east to west (on the north side), 177 
feet; and on the south side, 168 feet. 
The hank which surrounds it is 21 feet 
broad and 3 feet high. There are other 
earthworks in the neighbourhood which 
the tourist may easily light upon, and 
from almost every point he wiU, at least, 
enjoy a delectable sweep of lea, and dale, 
and groTe, farmstead and grange, white 
cliff and sparkling sea. 

2. BsooK, 8 mOes from Brighstone, lies 
in a hollow betwixt the hills, looking 
ont upon a rough and x)ebbled beach. 
The parish contains 713 acres, 28 inha- 
bited houses, and 4 uninhabited houses. 
Population, in 1851, 157 (85 males + 72 
females), now probably 172. Boundaries: 
on the north, Thorley; south, the Chan- 
nel; east, Shalfleet; west. Freshwater. 
The church, a quaint litUe structure on 
a knoll of greensand, is very ancient. 
The living, a rectory (Rev. J. P. Gaze), 
is yalned at £250, and presented to by 
Rev. T. Bowerman. The manor was in 
the possession of the Bowermans, an 
ancient island £Eimily,for many years, and 
afterwards of the Howes ; but was re- 
cently purchased (about 1856) by C. Seely, 
Bsq.^ K.P., whose seat. Brook Soute, 
upon the uplands, is a noble mansion, 
finely situated. It was here that Dame 
Joanna Bowerman entertained, in 1499, 
King Heniy YII., who, in acknowledg- 
ment of her hospitality, presented her 
with a drinking-horn, long preserved in 
the family. — Worsley. 

From Brook Down there is a goodly 
prospect There is perhaps even a finer 
one from Afton Down (500 feet in height). 
" Freshwater Bay stretches round in a 
sidendid curve, the chalk clifiEs rising -per- 
pendicularly to a height of some 500 or 600 
feet from the sea, \rhich rages constantly 
against their base, and crowned by the 
Needles' lighthouse. Beyond is the broad 
belt of the channel, along which ships of 



all sizes are oonstaatly passing to and 
fro. In the extreme distance lies the 
coast of Dorset, which is visible from 
Poole Harbour to Portiand Bill ; while 
the foreground obtains boldness and 
strength from the shattered and de- 
tached masses of rock that lift their 
heads fkr above the water at Freshwater 
Gate. Nor, though less grand, is that 
inland view less pleasing where the Tar 
winds ' its silver winding way ' along the 
rich valley to which it gives its name, 
enlarging rapidly from a scarcely trace- 
able rivulet, till, ki a mile or two, 
it has become a goodly estuary." — 
Thiome, 

Of Brook Chine and Brook Ledge we 
shall speak hereafter. 

8. Shobwbll. — We now suddenly 
return to the pastures and green dells of 
the grateful inland village of Shorwell, 
which boasts one of the fairest of the 
island churches. The parish derives its 
name from a brook {Shere-wdll) which 
runs through it, rising on the grounds of 
North Court. It contains 8685 acres, 
and had in 1851 a population of 678 
souls (348 males + 330 females), 131 
inhabited houses, and 7 uninhabited. 
Correcting the population by the average 
of the last half century, it would now 
amount to about 715. Boundaries — 
North, Carisbrooke ; south, Brighstone ; 
east and partly south, GodshiU, Niton, 
and Chale ; west, Brighstone. Shorwell 
is 5 miles south-west of Newport, 12 
south-west of Byde, 2 miles north-east 
of Brighstone, and 7 north-west of Niton. 
The village lies in an agreeable valley, 
which forms the only pass or opening in 
the range of downs from Gatoombe 
to Freshwater, and debouches, so to 
speak, upon the table land which skirts 
the chalk cliffs of Brighstone and Chale 
Bays. 

The church is certainly an interesting 
edifice, has been restored within the hist 
few years with commendable care, con- 
tains an interesting brass or two, and 
some monuments to the Leigh family. 
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The living is a yicarage associated with 
the rectory of Mottistone. There are two 
schools in the village, and in the neigh- 
bonrhood are the handsome seats of 
Norihcourt, Woolverton, and Westcourt, 
{See post.) 

4. Babnbs is a cluster of small cot- 
tages south of Brighstone, which gives 
name to a considerable chine, opening 
upon Brighstone Bay. It is noticeable 
on account of the remains of a Romano- 
Bi'itish pottery which once existed here, 
and must have been of an important 
character, but has gradually been washed 
away with the crumbling cli£f by the 
continual agency of the undermining 
waves of the British Channel. Frag- 
ments of urns, drinking vessels, and 
other pottery, were excavated here some 
four or five years ago. 

6. EiNQSTON, anciently Chingeston, or 
the King's Manor, lies about. 5 J miles 
south-south-west of Newx>ort, 4 miles 
south-east of Brighstone, and about 2 
miles from Shorwell. It contains 883 
acres, 10 inhabited houses, and a popu- 
lation of 65 souls (85 males -h 30 
females. The living is a rectory (Bev. J. 
B. Atkinson, 1831), valued at £204, in 
the gift of a. H. Ward, Esq. 

6. Chalb is a very pretty village. 
Si miles south-south-west of Newport, 
lying, a short distance from the sea, at 
the foot of Chale Down. The name is 
derived by some from Schide, the hollow 
of a bowl or cup, in allusion to the shape 
of the Bay, or perhaps of Blackgang 
Chine. ^Knight^s Journey-Book. The 
parish contained, in 1851, 629 (827 
males + 802 females) inhabitants, 
having increased from 391 in 1801 to 
406 in 1811, 473 in 1821, 544 in 1831, 
and 610 in 1841. Acreage, 2375. 
The living is a rectory valued at 
£334, and in the gift of J. Theobald, 
Esq. 

Ckale Farm, on the left, is a pictur- 
esque buildbg, with several relics of 
ancient architecture wrought into it, anda 
fine oldbam, 100ft. by 30. TheParwnage 



on the right (from Kingston) is a plea- 
sant house pleasantly placed. 

'* Here the country begins to expand 
itself into more level and extensive fields, 
and to disclose the boundless view of the 
British Channel, the proximity of which 
prevents the few trees that are scattered 
through this open r^on from show- 
ing any signs of luxuriance." — Wynd- 
ham. 

Blackgang Chine, one of the lions of 
the island; St. Catharine's Hill; and 
Ather field Point, we shall describe in 
their proper places. 

In Chaie Church-yard lie buried 
eighteen of the victims who perished by 
the wreck of the Clarendon in Chale 
Bay, October 11, 1836. 

ALONa THB OOAST. 

From Brighstone Westward. — The 
road to be pursued by the tourist alon^ 
the cli£fs has been agreeably described b> 
a traveller who wrote and travelled hali 
a century ago. His sketch is still correct 
in its details :— " Our track was mostly 
over extensive sheep-walks, fragrant with 
thyme crushed under the wheels of the 
carriage. Bich farms and neat cottages 
adorned the valleys. The meanest of the 
cottages, and those inhabited by the 
poorer dass, were buried in roses, jessa- 
mine, and honeysuckle, and often large 
myrtles, which, on the southern coast, 
bear the winter out of doors." — Simond. 
He crosses an extensive table-land, shel- 
tered from the north by a long and lofty 
range of undulating downs. Occasionally 
he comes to a thick cluster of branching 
elms, or a lone farm-stead nestling away 
in a quiet valley — "an ancient grange 
half-hid in harvest-home." There are 
rivulets, too, meandering slowly through 
the plain, until lost in the deep savage 
ravines, or dtines, which their agency 
has worn in the yielding soil. Far 
away to the westwurd he sees a wall of 
precipitous chalky cliff, gleaming and 
flashing with a wonderful brilliancy, and 
beyond, against the horizon like a bank 
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of white doad, lie the Bteep bulwarks of 
the Isle of Portland. To the south 
stretch the shifting waters of the fiimons 
Channel. 



OoMa'i blue manCl*. rtrnked with irarple Mid gratn ; 
Vow 'til he lea a caiiTaa'd ihip^ and now 
ICaiks the bright riWor curling rooad the prow ; 
Vov MM the lark down-diopplng to hl« neit, 
And the bmad-winged Ma-gnll, never at rati— 
r<ar when no more he ipreadi his fcat h w i free, 
Hii brcMt b daadng on the nrtlm Ma." 



"The villages along the summit of 
these cliffs have some attractions in point 
of beauty, and are full of interest to 
the antiquary. Mottistone Church is 
worth taming aside to see. The little 
eecluded village of Brooke, lying in a 
hollow betwixt the hills, dose by the 
chine of the same name, and looking upon 
a rough, rock-strewn beach, might also be 
seen ; but it will be well to ascend the 
Downs at Mottistone, and proceed along 
them to Freshwater. The views from 
these grounds are of vast extent, and Are 
hardly surpassed in the island in any re- 
spect. The prospects from Afton Down 
have always been famous ; the view over 
Freshwater is especially striking. Fresh- 
water Bay stretches round in a splendid 
cunre, the chalk cliffs rising perpendicu- 
larly to a height of some 500 or 600 
feet from the. sea, which rages con- 
stantly against their base, and crowned 
by the Needles' lighthouse. Beyond is 
the broad belt of ocean, along which ships 
of all sizes are constantly passing to 
and fro. In the extreme distance lies 
the coast of Dorset, which is visible from 
Poole Harbour to Portland BiU, while 
the fore-ground obtains boldness and 
strength from the shattered and de- 
tached masses of rock that lift their 
neads far above the water at Freshwater 
Gate. Nor, though less grand, is that 
island view less pleasing where the Yar 
wends 'its silver winding way* along 
the rich valley to which it gives its 
came, enlarging rapidly from a scarcely 
traceable rivulet, till, in a mile or two. 



it has become a goodly estuary.*'— 
Tfutme, 

Freshwater Gate, with its nngular 
rocks, and deep, shadowy caverns, will 
engage our attention hereafter. We w>w 
proceed on our homeward route— from 
Freshwater Gate to Brighstone ; and, as 
the tide permits— time and tide always 
wait for the scribe!— make our way 
along the firm red sands. 

1. Compfo»*J3ay will first attract the 
tourist's attention. The C^tne is "a 
deep chasm wora in the ferruginous 
sands by a stream that falls from the 
summit of the diff," which is here, and 
as fiir as Atherfidd Point, composed of 
the days, shales, and sands of the Weal- 
den formation. The Wealden points are 
consequently very abundant along these 
shores, and petrified hazel nuts, called 
by the islanders Noah's nutt, are often 
met with. 

2. The eastern extremity of Compton 
Bay is Brook Ledge, or Brook Point, and 
"at its base a dangerous reef of focks 
extends seaward to a considerable dis- 
tance. If the tide is very low, a succes- 
sion of ledges of this kind are visible 
along the shore, stretching out to the 
distance of half a mile or more from the 
hmd, and indicating the former extent of 
the southern coast of the idand, at a 
comparatively very modem period. 
These reefs and rocks consist of the 
harder ma«ssesof the Wealden sandstone, 
which have resisted the destructive 
effects of the waves, after the clays, 
sands, and softer materials have been 
swept Aw&y. "-^MarUeU. Many disas- 
trous wrecks have occurred upon this 
dangerous coast 

Here the attention of the tourist will 
be arrested by the remains of a singular 
and v&at petrifaction — petrified trunks 
and branches of huge trees ; which " evi- 
dently originated in a raft composed of a 



♦ Compton (combe and ton), the settlement 
in the hoUow. Afton (q/; avon), the settle- 
ment by the stream. 
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prostrate pine-forest, transported from a 
distance by the river which flowed 
through the country whence the Weal- 
den deposits were derived, and became 
submerged in the sand and mud of the 
delta, burying with it the bones of rep- 
tiles, mussel-shells, and other extmneous 
bodies it had gathered in its course." — 
ManteU, To the ge<dogist this scene, a 
sort of glimpse of a pre- Adamitie world, 
cannot but miggest the most interesting 
conclusions. "The trees appear to have 
been submerged when arrived at matu- 
rity, and while fresh and vigorous. On 
a late visit there were two stems which 
could be traced to a length of 20 feet ; 
and they were of such a magnitude 
as to indicate the height of the trees 
when living at from 40 to 60 feet. Many 
stems are concealed and protected by the 
fuel, corallines, and zoophytes, which 
here thrive luxuriantly, and occupy the 
place of the lichens and other parasitical 
plants, with which the now petrified 
trees were doubtless invested when 
flourishing in their native forests, and 
affording shelter to the Iguanodon and 
other gigantic reptiles."— ifanteK. 

The sea-beach in Compton and Brixton 
Bays chiefly consists of chalk flints 
broken and rounded by attrition into 
boulders, pebbles, and gravel. Some of 
these are transparent, with bands and 
veins of quartz and chalcedony. There 
are " silicified chalk sponges," called by 
the lapidaries moss-agates; and the 
beautiful choanites (petrified sea-ane- 
mones), which are simply characteristic 
zoophytes of the white chalk. Pebbles 
of pure transparent quartz, others of jas- 
per— 4ark-brown mottled, and opaque 
white, and boulders of petrified bone and 
wood, are also found here in considerable 
numbers. 

Passing Brook Chine, we notice, at 
low water, the ominous reef of BvUface 
Ledge, and find ourselves in the small 
cove, or hollow, of Brighstone Bay, as it is 
somewhat grandiloquently called. The 
cliffs are completely scored with cfwnea 



of various degrees of interei* ; most of 
them, however, being fully as deseryiog 
of ezaminaiion as the show-chines at 
Blackgang or Shanklin. The tourist 
will come to them, and other note- wor- 
thy points, in the following order:— 



Brighstono 
Bay 



Chilton Chine 



Grange Chine 



CholeBay 



/ Dutchman's 
J Hole, 
(ship Ledge 
Barnes Chine f Barnes 

Shepherd's Chine \ Hole 
Cowleaze Chine 

Atherfield 
Point 

^Fishing Cove 
Whale Chine 
Walpan Chine 
Ladder Chine 
Blackgang Chine 

Bockcn End 



Fr<m Brigfutone Westward. — k^ 
Ghilton Oreen {chil, chalk, and ton, 
the settlement) rises a small stream 
which works its way to the cliff, and 
produces a chine of noticeable extent, 
and even sublimity. Near Orange Chine 
is a cavern of considerable height, called 
DtUchman't Hole, from a Dutch galliot 
having been hurled into it. Barnes 
Hole is also a tolerably extensive cavern. 
Cowleaze Chine is worth notice. The 
rivulet to which it owes its formation 
does not reach the cliff directly, but runs 
parallel with it for some distance. 
Here " the Wealden clay and its pas- 
sage to the sands beneath are better dis- 
played than in any other locality."— 
Dr. FUton, 

Walpan Chine (about IJ mile from 
Blackgang), is worth visiting for the dif- 
ferent shapes of its winding sides. Be- 
tween it and Ladder Chine is "a singular 
excavation in the clitf, in the shape of half 
a deep bowl, from whose bottom a small 
chalybeate rill trickles oxit.'* — JBngie- 
field. 

Ladder, or ChaJe Chine, is an excava- 
tion in the black clay cliffs, which, in 
this place, are about 200 feet in height. 
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It mils deep into the land, is extremely 
narrow, and its sides in many places are 
perpendicular. "It is as naked as 
Blackgang Chine, and thongb much less 
deep, is more gloomy ; bnt the most 
striking peculiarity of its character is 
the copious exudation of chalybeate 
springs from its sides, which are stained 
with ochreous tints to a very great ex- 
tent, and their dusky red on the black 
day ground gives the appearance of a 
vast extinguished furnace to the deep 
hoDow."— 5»V H. EngUi/Uld. 

Athetfidd Point (Ad^rfeidi, the veined 
or streaked field) throws out a dangerous 
ledge of rocks into the sea— the icene of 
several vrrecks, and the whilom haunt of 
a gang of smugglers. The diflfs at the 
point are about 160 feet in height, and 
almost entirely consist of the green-sand 
strata. The Wealden day begins here, 
and stretches as far as Bullface Ledge, 
in a layer about six feet deep. " Near 
this place, after recent slips of the diff, 
and the removal of the fallen debris by 
the waves, the uppermost of the Weal- 
den deposits and the lowermost of the 
green-sand may be seen in juxtaposition ; 
in other words, the line of demarcation 
between the accumulated sediments of a 
mighty river — some primeval Nile or 
Ganges, teeming with the spoils of the 
land and the exuvias of extinct terrestrial 
and flnviatile animals and plants — and 
the bed of a vast ocean, loaded with the 
debris of marine organisms, of genera 
and species unknown in the present 
Hcas."— Jfan/e«. 

Blackgang Chine (Black gang, the black 
way, or paih) is the most famous of the 
island curiosities, and has been lionized 
in the guide-books usque ad nauseam. 
Viewed from the sea, its aspect is wildly 
picturesque, and not without a certain 
savage grandeur. Viewed from a resting- 
place about half-way down> there is 
something exceedingly elective in the ir- 
regular combination of bare, bleak down, 
iron-coloured rock, abrupt precipitous 
diff, and boundless sea, which the view 



presents. There' is neither tree nor 
shrub ; no bright masses of foliage re- 
lieve its sombre sides; and on a breezy 
day, when the south wind brings up the 
foamy waters with a heavy Ihud upon 
the shore, filling the dark hollow with its 
dreary echoes, anything more desolate 
or sorrowful it is impossible to con- 
cdve. 

" The chine is on the west declivity 
of St. Catherine's Hill (769 feet*), and its 
upper appearaooe is not £Etr below its 
high summit ; two currents, from distant 
parts of this hill, have made their way 
to its brow, and from this height have 
excavated two large separate chasms, but 
their waters form a junction at the top 
of a high prominent point, the sides of 
which have been torn away by their re- 
spective torrents. The chasms at this 
junction become one, and consequently 
much deepened ; from whence the united 
waters more rapidly hurry down the 
steep channel for about 200 yards, 
till they arrive at an impenetrable 
precipice of rock (a layer of ironstone 
grit), from whence they fall in a per- 
pendicular cascade of 70 feet upon the 
shore." — Wyndham, There is, how- 
ever, very little water in the chine except 
after heavy rains. The diff sides are 
but " of mean height and lumpish form," 
but above them tower majestic broken 
diffs, 400 feet in height; and as a back- 
ground to the singular picture, above 
these rises "the majestic escarpment" 
of St. Catherine's Hill. 

"The country i)eople in these parts 
once thought that they were possessed of 
a Factolian sand, for they obtained for a 
certain time some gold dust from the 
sand of the bay ; but, from a number of 
dollars having been from time to time 
cast on shore, it was justly suspected 
that it came from the wreck of some un- 
fortunate Spanish ship."— P«i«an/. 

Chale Bay was the scene, on the morn-, 
ing of the 11th of October 1836, of a 



* Some authorities place its height at 830 fcc^ 
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terrible wreck/ vhich baa long beld a 
prominent place in the dark roll of these 
monmfal disasters. The good ship 
Clarendon, a West Indiaman of 345 tons, 
with a crew of 17 men and boys, and 11 
passengers^ was driyen in-shore bj a tre- 
mendoos gale, and immediately went to 
pieces. Only three lives were saved. 
Of the drowned, five bodies were never 
recovered ; the rest were either deoently 
interred in Chale church-yard, or in the 
church-yard at Newport 

From the beach at Blackgang Chine 
the tourist ascends to the upper cliff by 
a rough flight of steps, formed by small 
logs' of wood imbedded in the earth at 
80*mewhat irregular distances. At the 
summit there is a "bazaar," with a col- 
lection of many-coloured bottles of Alum 
Bay sand, curious pebbles, agates, and 
focfsils. Within a species of tent is pre- 
served the skeleton of an enormous whale, 
stranded at some time or other upon the 
neighbouring shore. A good hotel and 
some lodging-houses are seated in ex- 
cellent positions upon the cliff; very 
pleasant in the genial months of summer 
and autumn, but a little too exposed for 
winter residence. 

The tourist will next ascend St. Cathe- 
rine's HiU, the loftiest elevation in the 
isknd, which, with its two towers, offers 
for so many miles around a conspicuous 
and splendid landmark. Here, at least 
as early as the beginning of the 14th 
century, was a heriAitage — strange soli- 
tude, on the summit of this precipitous 
height, where even on the stillest day the 
winds hover and whistle as they lifit! 
One Walter de Godyton also built h&ee 
a chantry (a.d. 1323), and dedicated it 
to St. Catherine, who, in the Eoman 
Hagiology, is invariably the patroness of 
hills and mountains. In the registry of 
the diocese of Winchester, however, there 
is an entry referring to the hermitage : — 



* Here, also, in 1830, was wrecked a Dutch 
icalliot, the Diana Favr^ bat the crew were 
■ared. 



"Walter deLang8ti«ll,admissnaadhermi- 
torium supra montem de Chale, in insula 
Yectis, idib. Octobris, A.i>. 1312;" which 
shows that it was erected prior to the 
foundation of the chantry. The good 
knight Walter also provided an endow- 
ment for a man priest, who should chant 
masses, and maintain a burning light at 
night for the safety of mariners who passed 
that dangerous coast. This duty was 
duly performed until the dissolution of 
theminor religious houses, when the priest 
was swept away, though the chantry, built 
of stone and massive masonry, remained, 
and may still be inspected by tihe curious. 
Many years since it was strongly repaired, 
in consideration of its value as a land- 
mark, when "the foundation of the whole 
chapel was ako cleared and levelled; by 
which, not only its figure was discovered, 
but also the floor and stone hearth of the 
priest's little cell at the south-west cor- 
ner. "— WorUey, Its height is 35i feet ; 
its form octagonal. Almost adjoining it 
is the shell of a lighthouse, erected in 
1785 by the Trinity Board; but speedily 
discontinued, the mists which so often 
crown the summit of the hill rendering 
it of little sendee. A beacon was also 
established here, under the charge of a 
lieutenant, a midshipman, and two sea- 
men. St. Catherine's is "the western 
extremity of the southern range of chalk 
downs, which is separated by a consider- 
able district of green-&and from the cen- 
tral chain of hills. This system of chalk 
downs varies in breadth from half a mile 
to 3 miles, and extends 6 miles in a direc- 
tion B.N.E. and W.S.W., from St. Ca- 
therine's Hill to Dunnose, its eastern 
terlnination, which is 771 feet high. 
The intermediate parts of this range 
maintain an elevation of from 650 to 800 
feet, with the exception of a deep valley 
on the east of St. Catherine's, through 
which the road to Niton passes, and 
another at Steep Hill, called the Shute, 
or Shoot, above Ventnor, traversed by 
the road to Appuldurcombe and New- 
port. "—Jfan<e«. 
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The splendid prospect to be eigoyed, 
on a clear sonny day, from the summit 
of this lofty down^ has often been ex- 
patiated npon by enthnsiastio trayellers. 
" This Tiew is really of wondrons extent 
—reaching oyer by &e the larger part of 
the ishuid, and invading the Nev Forest 
and the hills of Hampshire, and the south 
coast as far as Beachy Head. In the oppo- 
site direction, the highlands about Cher- 
bourg are said to have been occasionally 
seen, bat it is a yery rare ocenirence. 
On a calm, clear day, the better part of the 
island lies spread like a map at your feet : 
its bare hills, and its long yaUeys dusky 
with the thick foliage that eyerywhere 
crowds them; the yillages and the towns 
marked by the lighter or denser smoky 
Tapour that hangs aboye them; the wind- 
ing streams, growing sometimes into lakes 
ere they faU into the sea; and the silyer 
ocean that encircles it, alive with mighty 
ships of war, and every kind of smaller 
craft; and, beyond that again, the far 
distant hills, losing themselves in a soft 
purple haze." — Thorne. Such a scene, 
in fact, as the poet has touched with a 
glowing pencil in the following lines : — 

A land of •treuni I some, like a downward naoln, 
TeiU of thinnett lawn, do go ; 
julnc riTer Maward flow 

laiwL 

Throacta mountain dafti the dala 
id. and the yellow down 



Blow-dropping 
Toa aee the gU 
rrom the inner 



Is seen fiur Inland. 

Bordered with trees, and many a winding rale 

And meadow, set with slender galingale ; 

A land where all things always seem the same I 



8SATS OV THB QSNTRT. 

In that portion of the island which we 
hare now surveyed,— a triangle, as it 
were, whose three points are indicated 
by Rocken End, Freshwater Gate, and 
Gatcombe Down, — there are half a dozen 
ancient mansions which cannot fail to 
attract the tourist's attention. 

Northc(mrt, the seat of Sir H. P. 
Gordon, Bart., lies on the right of the 
road from Newport to Shorwell, about 
half a mile from the latter village, in a 
position of singular beauty. The house 
was b^un in the reign of James I. by 
Sir John Leigh, and completed by his 



son, Barnaby Leigh, from whose descen- 
dant the manor was purchased by £. 
Bull, Esq. His eldest daughter, to 
whom it was bequeathed, devised it to 
her half-brother, £. H. 0. Bennet, Esq., 
of Beckenham, Kent, whose widow be- 
came the possessor on the death of their 
eldest sen. Prom the Bennets it passed 
by marriage into the hands of General 
Sir James Willoughby Gordon, Bart., a 
distinguished Peninsular soldier, who 
died in 1851 ; and it is now in the posses- 
sion of his son. Sir H. P. Gordon, Bart, 
one of the magistrates for the county. 
" The front of the house is adorned with 
a handsome central porch. On either 
hand is a large window, and beyond 
them, semi-octagon bows, two storeys 
high, terminated by a battlement and 
pinnacles. Beyond these, to the right, 
the front terminates with a projecting 
building, which is wanting to the left. 
All these parts severally finish in gables, 
ornamented with slender pinnacles rising 
from projecting corbels."— JVeafe. The 
east front is the only portion of the 
ancient mansion which remains in its 
original purity, and with its square pro- 
jecting windows, its casements pendent 
on their stone mullions, its seated porch, 
and gable-end roof, has a very pictur- 
esque appearance. Over the porch is a 
scutcheon, and the date 1615. The gar- 
dens are admirably laid out in terraces, 
and from certain points command the 
finest conceivable views of the English 
Channel. In a woody hollow, formerly 
a chalk pit, and overhung by a large ash 
tree, is a low stone building like a Gothic 
chapel, with a thatched roof and painted 
windows, containing a stately sarcopha- 
gus of white marble, on whose front are 
carved, in has relief, a male and female 
figure hanging over an urn. This was 
erected to the memory of Miss Catherine 
Bull by her sister.* On a tablet, beneath 
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* On the nelghboaring down there is a small 
atone obeUdc, also dedicated to thia lady's 
memory. 
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the urn, are inscribed some elegant lines 
by her &ther, B. Boll, Esq.:— 

" Oft. in this once b«IoTed rotreal, 
A fittlur ftnd • itaMr meet ; 
Here ibaj rellMt on blMdnp paal. 
On happlnoM too gntt to Uat : 
Here, from their fond endearment torn, 
A danghter, ibter, IHend thej mourn ; 
Soothing the mutoal puigi thejr feel. 
Adding to vounda they cannot heal. 
Strangen to grief, while she sanrired 
In her their erery pleaaure lived ; 
She wae their oomfort. Joy, and prid»— 
With her their every pleanire died I 
Ah. ihade revered I look dovn and lee 
How all their thoughte aeoend to thee I 
In ioenei where grief muit ever pine^ 
Where erery bunting sigh ia thine. 
FMMtrate they h«w to God's behest, 
Oonvinoed whatever ia, la beat : 
In trembling hope they may be given 
With thee, bleat aalnt, to reat in hearen 1 
If, reader, thou oanat shed a tear 
At Borrow'a aaklng, drop it here I '* 

On another tablet, detached from the 
monument, is an inscription to the genius 
loci: — 

" Sweet Peaoe. that loves In pladd seenea to dwell. 
Extend thy blesaingi to thia quiet dell ; 
Bring reaignation to the wounded breast. 
And OontempIaUon. Reason's fkvourite gueat; 
Beatore that calm Religion only givea. 
Correct thoae thoughts desponding Grief oonoslves; 
So aliall theae shades a brighter aapect wear. 
Nor longer fall the aolitary tear ; 
So ahall Content from tnuiquil pleaaurea flow. 
And Peaoe, sweet Peaoe, beat happiness bestow I " 

In the grounds a small stream rises, 
which, running southward through the 
village, has given to it the appellation of 
Shorwdl, The main road passes through 
this pleasant estate, and over it has been 
thrown a picturesque rural bridge to 
connect the divided portions. 

Westcowrt (Mr. H. Way), or South 
Shorwell, is probably of the same date as 
Northcourt, and, though of smaller size, 
was evidently at one time the residence 
of a considerable family. This ivy- 
shrouded house derives its name from its 
position with regard to — 

Woolvertoni^x, J. Way), 1 mile south 
of Northcourt, & large mansion of the date 
Of James I., which contains some good 
carvings, and is agreeably surrounded 
with luxuriant foliage. Near it may be 
traced the site of a more ansient house. 



No buildings are visible, bat " a broad 
and deep moat, enclosing a square area, 
is entire. "This was evidently the prin- 
cipal seat in the parish."— ^n^;</{e^. 

WaUacourt, the residence of Miss Ar- 
nold, lies to the south of Brighstone 
Church, on a road to the left of the Par- 
sonage. 

To MoUittone Farm, Pitt Place, and 
Brook Home, we have already alluded. 

PLAGES TO Bl TI8ITBD BT THB 
PBDBSTRIAir. 

Oi/Hton Oreen, 1 mile south of Brigh- 
stone ; Toiffbrd, 1 mile south-west of 
Shorwell; Down Court, and Tkeffermtt' 
age, "the Dene "of Miss Se well's UrstUa, 
situated at the foot of St. Catherine's 
Down ; the Alexandrian Pillar, on the 
north-west extremity of St. Catherine's 
Down, and best reached from the Her- 
mitage. This pillar, 72 feet high, was 
erected by a Russian merchant, Michael 
Hoy, while living at the Hermitage, to 
commemorate the visit to England, in 
1814, of the Czar Alexander. A tablet 
to the memory of the heroes who fell in 
the Crimean war was placed on the base of 
this handsome column, in 1857, by Lieut. 
Dawes. Stroud Ghreen, 2 miles north of 
Chale; Ivy House, a picturesque farm 
half a mile north-east of Kingston; Row- 
borough and Oalliburg, about 3 miles 
from Brighstone, by a breezy route across 
the downs, or by the road to Newport, 
striking off to the left at Bowborough 
Farm. " This collection of ancient Bri- 
tish pits may be regarded as constituting 
two villages, divided by natural boun- 
daries, though connected by the interme- 
diate pits and defences on the downs." — ' 
Rev. E. Kdl. OaUibury means the vil-l 
lage of the QaUi, or Celts ; Rowhorough^ , 
the village in a row or line. The Rer, 
E. Kell, F.S. A., who carefully examiuedl 
these ancient British habitations 
1854-5, measured sixty-two of these pits,| 
or hollows, " some round, the majorit;^ 
oval, and a few double pits." He { 
observed noteworthy traces of the Celti 
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foztifications, — in particular, an emlnnk- 
ment at the head of the valley on the side 
of Brighstone Down, 175 feet in length, 

40 in breadth, and 8 in depth 

There is another and larger Bzitiflh aet- 
tlement, about a mile distant, at the foot 
of Newbam9 Down, which the tourist 
should examine. ** This ancient village 
is bcated in three small valleys numing 
from Newborns Down into alarger valley, 
encircled by high hills. Through the 
centre of each of these valleys are pits. 



in number thirty-four ; and nearly at the 
base, where the three valleys unite, is a 
pond of very oonsiderahle dimensions, 
which received its supplies from the 
neighbouring hills. Besides these thirty- 
four larger pits, there are in the basin of 
the valley lixty or seventy generally of a 
smaller sise."— iZev. B» KdL On the 
neighbouring downs are many other pit9, 
barrows, embankments, and ditches, 
memorials of the earlier inhabitants ol 
this beautiful isle^ 



DISTRICT IV.-BrOBTH-EAST.->]lTDS ASB ITS EV7IB0NS. 



[The district of which we design the 
popular and populous town of Kyde to 
form the point d*<vppui, will include a 
part of the extensive parish of New- 
church, Brading, Wootton, and St. 
Helen's, — ^in a word, the north-eastern 
angle of the Isle of Wight, included 
within a line drawn from Wootton 
Bridge to Newchurch, a base line from 
I Newchurch to the Culver Cliffs, and the 
I coast line, marked by Wootton Creek, 
Ryde, the Foreland, and White Cliff 
Bay.] 

BTDB 

Is the fashionable watering-place of the 
island, and the chief resort of summer 
visitors, for whom it is equally eligible 
as a place of residence, and as a starting 
point whence all the beauties of the 
Undercliff and the picturesque scenery 
of the East Medine may convenientiy b^ 
reached. Its growth in the last half 
century has been extraordinary. In 1801 
the population was only 900 or 1000 ; in 
1811, 1601 ; in 1821 it had risen to 2876 ; 
in 1831 to 3676 ; in 1841 to 5840; in 
1851 to 7147 ; and it is now (1862) pro- 
bably upwards of 8000. In 1841 it con- 
tained 1000 inhabited houses, and 63 
uninhabited; in 1851, 1265 inhabited 
and 66 uninhabited. Since that date, so 
great has been its progress that it now 
contains 1820 houses. 
The administration of the town is 



placed in the hands of a Board of Com- 
missioners, twenty-seven in number, an- 
nually elected by the rate-payers. Bach 
commissioner must possess property 
worth £700, or be rated at not less than 
£20 per annum. The commissioners 
appoint their own chairman, town-derk, 
auditor, road surveyor, inspector, and 
other officials, and work under the pro- 
visions of a local Act, obtained in 1854. 
Nine commissioners go out yearly. 

The income of the town, in 1858, 
amounted to £8955, 8s. Id.; £4329, 2s. 
8d. being raised for general purposes ; 
£4165, Os. 2d. on the Waterworks' ac- 
count ; and £461, 5s. 8d. on the Town 
Hall account. The expenditure reached 
the amount of £8124, 19s. 5d.; of which 
£4165, Os. 2d. were absorbed by the 
Waterworks' account, and £377, Os. 4d. 
by the Town Hall account. The water 
rates produced £710, 5s. 5d. ; the general 
purposes rate, £3263, 7s. lOd. Owing to 
the great improvetnents effected in the 
last few years, the town is considerably 
in debt, having expended of borrowed 
money, £4731, lOs. on the Town Hall ; 
£8950 for general purposes ; £1950 in 
aid of private improvements ; and 
£22,618, 10s. for the waterworks at 
Ashey Down. 

[We jot together a few memoranda of 
interest both to the resident and tourist : 
The average yearly expenditure of the 
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town, on strieUy local matters, is £1800. 
The poor rates, in 1858, produced £1430. 
The quiet of the town is preserved by 
seven policemen (one sei^geant and six 
constables). Its trade consists in the 
supply of its numerous visitors, and in 
the sale of provisions and stores to the 
merchantmen that lie off the Mother^ 
bank. There are no manu&otures car- 
ried on ; 112 colliers visit it annually, 
and import 18,750 tons of coals. The 
prindpcJ landed proprietors in the 
manors of Kyde and Ashey were, Miss 
Player, Mrs. Brigstocke, and Dr. Lind, 
Miss Lind, and Mrs. dn Thon,—aU 
members of the Player fEunily. Oom- 
munication with Portsmouth is main- 
tained by the five excellent vessels of 
the United Steam Packet Company; 
with Cowes and Southampton, by an- 
other line of steam-packets. Principal 
hotels : The Pier Hotd, dose to the 
pier ; Roval BctgU, opposite to it; Tdf», 
and the RovaL EerU, in Union Street ; 
the York, in George Street ; 8mer*i, in 
Pier Terrace ; and the Croton, Comffur- 
cialy in High Street. There are nume- 
rous excellent inns (the St<vr, Vine, 
CaatU), and almost every house is a 
lodging-house, ''with a fine sea view." 
The season huts from July to September. 
There are stage coaches, several times 
daily, to Newport and Cowes, as weU as 
to Sandown, Shanklin, Bondiurch, and 
Yentnor. Kyde rejoices in an abund- 
ance of the usual watering-place accom- 
modations, — libraries, news-rooms, and 
bazaars. The Theatre is generally open 
during the season, and concerts are nume- 
rous, and usually good. Excursions round 
the island, occupying about six hours, are 
made by swift steamers twice a-week, 
The bathing is excellent, and there are 
bathing establishments, of all sixes and 
at all prices, from the pier eastward to 
Appley.] 

The principal objects which will at- 
tract the tourist's attention during his 
residence in Ryde may be briefly no- 
Uced. 



PTTBLIO SUILDINOS. 



1. The Pier is, of course, tiie great 
''lion" and main attraction of the place. 
Previous to its erection, there existed 
only a small and dilapidated jetty, so 
that, at low water, visitors were con- 
veyed from their boats by a horse and 
cart, or in sedans supported by a couple 
of sailors,— a ddeagrSmerU of which both 
Fielding and Marryatt have complained. 
In 1818 a local Act was procured, and 
the construction of a pier commenced, 
by a company whose funds were supplied 
by 2400 shaies of £60 each. At first 
1740 feet in length, it grew in 1824 by 
800 feet, and in 1833 by another exten- 
sion, so that it is now 2250 feet, or nearly 
half a mile long, and affords a deUghtfal 
promenade, from which may be obtained 
a sea view of no ordinary beauty, in- 
cluding, as it does, the whole sweep of 
the Solent, from Osborne on the west to 
the Nab light-vessel on the east ; Spit- 
head, with its men-of-war ; the Mother- 
bank, with its merchant sail ; forta- 
mouth Harbour, mast thronged, and 
backed, as it were, by the blue Hamp- 
shire hills ; the sunny Hampshire coast; 
and the well-wooded shores of the island 
stretching away, with many a gentle 
curve, on either hand. From the pier- 
head, looking back upon the town, the 
spectator may enjoy another attradare 
picture : the villas of Eyde rise one above 
another like an amphitheatre, diversified 
by dusters of foliage, by two or three 
tall diurch spires, and long lines of streets 
winding up the steep hill on which the 
town is built. The shores of the island 
assume the shape of a crescent, whose 
eastward point is the wooded headland 
of Sea View, and the western, that slop- 
ing ridge on whose crest arise the stately 
towers of Osborne. 

2. The Beplanade is another prome- 
nade, not an unworthy rival of the pier. 
It is of comparatively recent construc- 
tion (1855-6), and provides a broad, 
straight, and open parade, defended from 
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the sea by a wall of exceUent maaoniy — 
kngth, 1150 feet, and breadth, at the 
widest, 150. The sea waU is 19i 
feet in depths and ooped with Swanage 
stone. 

3. Almost parallel with the Pier, and 
opening upon the EBi>lanade nearly op- 
posite Oeoige Street, is the new Tram- 
vay, or Pier, of the " Isle of Wight 
Steam Ferry Company," whose managers 
propose to famish an easier communi- 
eataon with the mainhind, in connection 
vith the Stokes Bay Bail way,— a feeder 
of the London and South- Western, which 
avoids i^ unsaFonry town of Forts- 
month. 

4. The Town HaU is a handsome bat 
rather heavy structare, in Lind Street, 
erected in 1829-31, at a cost of £5000. 
The frontage, inclading the wings, mea- 
sares 198 feet. The centre has a slight 
projection, and forms a vestibule with a 
Golomned pediment, of elegant design. 
A portion of the right wing is oocapied 
by the library and lectare-room of the 

I Eyde Literary Institute ; the left wing 
I forms a market. The Town Hall, pro- 
perly so called, forms the centre of the 
boiMing, and consists of two apartments, 
which can be thrown into one of 60 feet 
long and 26 wide. The architect was a 
I Mr. Sanderson. 

5. The Y<icht du^ Rouse is an orna- 
mental building west of the Pier, with a 
small battery sea-ward, and interior ap- 
purtenances of considerable elegance. 
The foundation-stone was laid by the 
Prince Consort, March 1846, and the 
Club House opened in the following 
year. 

The Bopal Victoria dub was estab- 
lished May 24, 1845, and, by Admiralty 
warrant of July 29, in the same year, 
was entitled to b^ the St. George's 
ensign. The dab now enrols 74 yaclits, 
with an aggregate of aboat 8000 tons. 
"The entrance fee is £5, 5s., and the 
annual subscription, £5, 5s., — commo- 
dore, CI. H. Ackers, Esq.; vioe-commo- 
dor^ T. Chamberlayne, Esq. The 



annual regatta is held about the second 
week in August, and is followed, after 
a short interval, by a town regatta 
for the enoouragement of the Ryde boat- 
men. 

6. The Royal Victoria Areade, in 
Union Street, is a covered promenade, 
with handsome shops on each side, and a 
sort of vestibule or show-room /it the 
end of it. The design was furnished by 
Westmaoott, and carried out at a cost of 
£10,000. 

7. The Ide of Wighi PhUotophieai 
and Scientific Society have established a 
Muaeum and Lectwe Room in a building 
in Melville Street, formerly occupied by 
the National Schools. The Museum 
was opened November 2, 1857, and con- 
tains a large collection of the antiquities, 
and specimens of the ecology and natural 
history of the ishind, with natural and 
scientific curiosities brought together 
from every part of the wide world. 
Visitors are gratuitously admitted. 
The Society includes about 90 members, 
is under the patronage of the Prince 
Consort, the Bishop of Winchester, and 
the Bight Hon. Viscount Everaley, and 
the presidency of the Rev. B. M'AU, 
rural dean of the East Medine. 

8. The Royal Isle of Wight Infirmary 
is situated in Upper Ryde, on ground 
presented by the lord and lady of the 
manor. It owes its prosperity to the 
exertions of the hbte Dr. Dodd, and has 
undoubtedly been of great advantage to 
the island poor. Its income for the 
eleventh year jof its useful existence 
(1857-8) was £1255, 158. lid.; and its 
expenditure, £814, 18s. The total 
number of cases treated in the twelve- 
month was 749 (142 in-patients, and 607 
out-patients). 

9. The Watertoorks, which supply the 
town, are placed at the foot of Ashey 
Down, nearly 4 miles from Ryde, and 
cost the laige sum of £22,500. They 
were constructed under the superintend- 
ence of Messrs. Easton and Amos, a 
well-known hydraulic engineering finr 
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TLe reservoir will hold 604,000 gallons, 
and is about 250 feet above low-water 
mark. 

10. The Eyde Theatre is a small and 
rather ugly building, in St. Thomas's 
Square, between High Street and Union 
Street. Its single association of any in- 
terest is with the weU-remembered ac- 
tress, Mrs. Jordan, who, on her way to 
France in 1816, made her last public 
appearance upon its miniature stage. 

Ryde is bountifully provided with 
places of worthip, and members of every 
denomination will find here ample ac- 
commodation. The Church of England 
has three chapelries, for the town is in 
the parish of Newchurch, and the parish 
church is six miles distant— six miles of 
hilly road, which must have severely 
tested the piety of its early inhabitants. 
The oldest of these chapels is St, 
Tfwmat'9 (Eev. H. 0. Olivier and H. 
Morris), situate in St. Thomas's Street, 
on the slope of the hill, so that it forms, 
from the sea, a conspicuous landmark. 
The ugliest is St, James*8f near the Town 
Hall— a proprietary chapel, belonging to 
the Rev. H. Ewbank. The latest, and 
handsomest, is the HcHy Trinity Giurch 
(Rev. A. I. Wade and Rev. J. S. Bar- 
row), in a commanding position, east- 
ward, on the summit of the hill ; this is 
also a proprietary and district church. 
The Roman CaJtholics have a richly de- 
corated chapel in High Street ; the In- 
dependents, a large and pretentious 
building in Geox^e Street ; the Baptists, 
a chapel in Star Street; and the Wes- 
leywns, in Nelson Street. The Cemetery, 
with a chapel dedicated to St. ;Paul, 
lies north of the town. The National 
School is a commodious edifice. The 
late Mrs. Wilder established, in me- 
mory of her husband, some alms-houses 
of picturesque design in the Newport 
road. 

The town of Ryde can scarcely be said 
to have a history, its growth is of such 
*^ocnt date. The old town. La Rye, or 



La Ridie, wm » Arter of wtUgeii upon. 
the summit of the hill, with perhaps a 
few fishermen's huts straggling along the 
shore. It was burnt by the French in 
the reign of Edward II. ; was one of the 
places where a watch and ward were 
maintained for the safety of the island ; 
and one of the three ports to which all 
communication with the mainland was 
restricted. About the close of the 18th. 
century it began to struggle out of its 
insignificance, and many pleasant seats 
were erected in its neighbourhood. Its 
increase was such as speedily to necessi- 
tate the accommodation of a church, and 
the lord of the manor, in 1719, fonnded 
the chapel of St. Thomas. 

Fielding, the inimitable creator of 
"Parson Adams" and "Joseph An- 
drews," on his voyage to Lisbon in 1753, 
was detained here for several days, and 
to his lively pen we are indebted for a 
picture of singular force and humour. 
He was then a dying man, and in a con- 
dition of deplorable weakness ; but it 
was considered desirable that he should 
leave the wind-bound vessel, and enjoy, 
while he could, the repose and refresh- 
ment of a residence on shore. To leare 
the ship, and get on board a hoy was 
possible, but from the hoy to reach the 
land was a task of surprising difficulty. 
For "between the ;ea and the shore," 
he says, " there was at low water an im- 
passable gulf, if I may so call it, of 
deep mud, which could neither be tra- 
versed by walking nor swimming; so 
that, for one-half of the twenty-four 
hours, Ryde was inaccessible by friend or 
foe." He was, therefore, rowed in a 
small boat as near the shore as possible, 
and then "taken up by two sailors, who 
waded with him through the mud, and 
placed him in a chair on the land." At 
a later period, for this human vehicle was 
substituted a more suitable conveyance ; 
"the wherries came in as far as they 
could, and were met by a horse and cart, 
which took out the passengers, and 
carried them through the mud and water 
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to the hard ground."— if arr^att, " Poor 

Jack." 

In Fielding's time the town oonld only 
boast of one butcher, but, according to 
Fielding's landlady, "he was a very good 
one, and one ihat killed all sorts of meat 
in season — beef two or three times a 
year, and mutton the whole year round." 
When the great satirist wanted a cup of 
tea, he discoTered that " the whole town 
of Byde could not supply a single leaf ; 
for as to what Mrs. Humphreys (his land- 
lady) and the shopman called by that 
name, it was not of Chinese growth," 
but "a tobacco of the mundungus 



Notwithstanding these dSfagrimenU, 
the beauty of the place made a great im- 
pression upon Fielding's fancy. "Its. 
situation," he exclaims, "is most de- 
lightful, and in the most pleasant spot 
in the whole island. It is true it wants 
the advantage of that beautiful river 
which leads from Newport to Cowes; 
but the prospect here extending to the 
sea, and taking in Portsmouth, Spithead, 
and St. Helen's, would be more than a re- 
compense for the loss of the Thames itself, 
even in the most delightful part of Berk- 
shure and Buckinghamshire." Again: 
" Thia pleasant village is situated on a 
gentle ascent from the water, whence it 
affords that charming prospect I have 
above described. Its soil is a gravel, 
which, associated with its declivity, pre- 
serves it always so dry, that immediately 
after the most violent rain a fine lady 
may walk without wetting her silken 
shoes. The fertility of the place is ap- 
parent from its extraordinary verdure, 
and it is so shaded with large and 
flourishing elms that its narrow lanes are 
a natural grove or walk, which in the 
regularity of its plantation vies with 
the power of art, and in its wanton 
exuberancy greatly exceeds it."— FtcW- 
ing. 

The progress of the town since the 
days of Fielding may best be understood 
from a brief chronological summary : — 



1. The Pier, bant.... 1814 

2. Steam packets established 182A 

8. St Thomas's Ghnreb, rebuilt. « 1837 

4. St James's Chareh, bolU. 1839 

6. Town Hall and Market......... 1881 

8. Gas introduced.... « 1838 

7. Holy Trinity drnrch, and the ) ..^ 

8. Boman Catholic Chnrch, j - 

9. Tacht Qnb esUblished. 1848 

10. Isle of Wight Inflxmary, bailt .....1847 

IL New Local Act passed 1854 

13. The Esplanade, baUt 18M~6 

13. The Waterworks, built 18M-« 

[The manor of Ryde and Ashey be- 
longed to the Abbey of Wherwell; at the 
dissolution of religious houses was sold 
to the Worsley family; next became the 
property of the Dillingtons, and by Sir 
John Dillington was sold to Henry 
Flayer, Esq., whose descendants (Player, 
Lind, Brigstocke) still enjoy it.] 

8UB-R0T7TE8. 

The neighbourhood of Byde is pe- 
culiarly attractive to those who love a 
calm and gentle beauty— the loveli- 
ness of broad meadows and plashing 
runlets, of leafy copses and bahny lanes, 
of wooded slopes washed by a sunny sea. 
There is nothing of sublimity, nothing of 
grandeur, but all is picturesque and 
blooming, like the garden -bowers of 
Armida. The hedge-rows are prodigal 
of fragrance ; the banks are loaded with 
primroses and cowslips, so as to justify 
the poet's exclamation, "This island 
ought to be called Primrose Island ; that 
is, if the nation of cowslips agree there- 
to."— JTea^s. At one time the traveller 
finds himself in a pleasant reach of wood- 
land, musical with the song of birds ; at 
another, — 

" In • den mid lavny hllli, 
Which the vild sea-murmur flllt. 
And (he light and ameU dlrlne 
Of aU floven that breathe and shine." 

In a word, the scenery in this angle of 
the isle has been faithfully reflected in 
the language of a graphic writer : — " It 
possesses much of that kind of beauty 
which seldom sinks into tameness on the 
one hand, or rises into sublimity on t*"" 
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oiher. It is almost always sncb as to 
produce only placid and gentle emotions. 
Its charms arise from the sight of ver- 
dure and fertility spread over an undulat- 
ing and often well- wooded surface, many 
points commanding fine views of the sea^ 
and particularly of the strait which sepa- 
rates thsr isUind from the coast of Eng- 
land." — Edinburgh Review, 

In every direction the tourist may 
open up a score of pleasant rambles ; but 
the sub-routes we arer about to indicate 
will embrace nearly eyerything which is 
worth seeing. 

a. Leaving Ryde by the Spencer Boad 
(notice Sir Augustus Clifford's elegant 
seat of Wes^d, and Miss Player's, 
Rifde House), by a pretty lane to Bin- 
stead, 1 mile, and its picturesque little 
church (notice Binstecul House, Lord 
Dovmes, and the- Parsonage, Rev. P. 
Hewitt) ; then through Quarr Wood to 
the ruins of Quarr Abbey, 2 miles, and 
by a pathway through a small coppice to 
Wootton Bridge (notice Kite HiU, D. 
Hollingsworth, Esq.). Return by the 
turnpike road to Binstead, 2 miles (notice 
Stone Pitts, Captain Brigstocke's pretty 
villa, lying in a hollow, left of the road, 
and Gorstorphine HUl, Dr. Lind), and 
into Ryde ; or, turning to the right at 
Kite Hill, go through Firestone Cop- 
pice, across the meadows to Haven 
Street, 1^ mile, and back to Ryde, via 
Pound Farm, b. From Ryde to Woot- 
ton, 4 miles ; and turning to the left, take 
the road to Arreton, 3 miles; and cross- 
ing the slopes of Arreton Down, reach 
Newchurch, about 2^ miles. Then, re- 
turn via Knighton (notice ruins of an 
ancient manorial mansion), across Ashey 
Down, 2 miles (notice the Ryde Water- 
works on the right); and over Ashey 
Common, into Ryde, 2 miles, c. From 
Ryde to Appley (notice Appley, J. Hyde, 
Esq.; and Appley Tower, Qt, Young, 
Esq . ), and keeping the sea-wall, to Spring- 
vale. Pass tiie ancient salterns to Sea- 
View, 3 miles ; and by the sands, which 
here are very fine, to Priory. Bay» St. 



Helen's Bay (notice portion of old Si. 
Helen's Church, now used as a sea-mark), 
and Brading Haren. Cross by ferry to 
Bembridge, 2 miles, and traversing a de- 
lightful country to White Cliff Bay and 
Culver Cliff, 2^ miles. Climb Bembridge 
Down (which is soon to be crowned with 
a large fort), descend into Taverland 
(notice manor-house and church), and by 
a "leafy lane," to Yar Bridge, 2 miles. 
Then, by road to the right into Brading 
(notice fine old church, and, at a short 
distance north-west of the village, Nun- 
weU, seat of Sir H. Oglander), and re- 
turn by the main road which crosses 
Whitefield Wood to St. John's (Sir John 
Simeon's). Enter Ryde by the Duver. 
[Duver, or Duyver, land once overflowed 
by the sea. Here were buried the bodies 
of the ill-&ted mariners of the Royal 
Oeorge, which, as everybody knows, 
foundered off Spithead, August 29, 1782. 
Their grayes were visible for years after- 
wards. A line of handsome houses {the 
Strand) is now built upon this chamel- 
ground.] d. From Ryde, via St. John's 
Hill, to Appley Tower; then, by a pic- 
turesque road, with fine views of the 
Solent, and Hampshire coast, leaving St. 
Clare, 1^ mile (Colonel F. Vernon Har- 
court), and Puckpodl (from pritck, the fairy) 
on the left, to Westbrook, 1 mile (notice 
Westridge, W. Young, Esq., a large white 
house embowered amidst magnificent 
trees), and through Nettlestone, 1 mile 
(notice, to the left, on the road to Sea- 
View, the beautiful seat of Fairy 
Hia, W. A. Glynn, Esq.), passing St. 
Helen's Church, half a mile (notice 
the fine prospect on every side), and 
the Priory (R. A. Gray, Esq.), to St. 
Helen's village, a half mile. Return 
by the sea-shore to Ryde. e. From 
Ryde, by the usual coach-road to San- 
down, 6 miles (notice Sandown Fort), 
and via Lake, 1 mile, through Chevex*- 
ton to Apse, 1 mile (notice here an 
ancient farm-house). From Apse, via 
Whiteley Bank, to Appuldurcombe, 2^ 
miles. From Appuldurcombe, passing 
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Park Fann, to Godahill^ 2 miles, and re- 
tarn via Bottlebridge and Stickworth 
(B. Bell, Esq.), through Horringford, 
into Newchnrch, or (leaving Newchnrch 
to the south-east) to Haseiy; and by 
Knighton, 6 miles, and Ashey 1 mile, to 
Ryde, 4 miles. /. AsaboVe, via Sandown, 
6 miles, to Shanklin, 2^ miles (notice 
Shanklin Ohine); and back by a delight- 
ful route, to a sequestered nook, called 
America. Thence to Apse Farm, and 
crossing Apse Heath, to Queen Bower 
(so called, it is said, because one of our 
queens from this pleasant ascent was 
wont to yiew the chase ; perhaps Isabella 
de Fortibns, or Philippa, Duchess of 
Yoik), and homeward via Newchurch, 
Knighton, and Ashey. ff. As abore, to 
Shanklin, and crossing Shanklin Down 
to Wroxhall Down; thence, by Span 
Farm to Stenbury (notice ancient house 
and moat), southward, to WhitweU (notice 
ruins of old church), and into the main 
road at St. Lawrence Yillage (notice small 
church. Well, St, Latorenoe Cottage, 
Mrs. Dudley Pelham ; and Marine ViBa, 
Earl of Yarborough). By Steephitt (seat 
of A. Hambrough, Bsq.) to Yentnor, 
aboutli miles, and by coach to Kyde; or, 
if not &tigued, via Bonchurch, keeping 
the diff-road, to Luocombe Chine, and 
through Shanklin and Sandown into 
£yde, 12 miles, h. The usual and pre- 
scribed carriage-routes to Yentnor and 
Bonchurch {via Shanklin) ; to Blackgang 
and Kiton {via Godshill) ; to Newport 
and Carisbrooke {via Arreton) ; to East 
Cowes {via Wootton) ; or to Brighstone 
(via Newport and Shorwell), do not re- 
quire particular indication. And the 
routes we have already marked out may 
be diyersified at the pleasure of the 
tourist. For instance, there is a plea- 
sant walk to be fouifd in this direction : 
~£yde to Springvale; by road to the 
right, passing Pondwell, to Bamsley; 
crossing the Brading road, through 
Whitefield Wood, to Ashey. Or, Ryde 
to Springvale ; by road to the right, pass- 
ing Barnsley to Westridge ; crossing the 



Brading road, near St. John's ; then take 
the footpath oyer the fields to the suburb 
of Ryde, known as Canada, and enter 
Ryde by way of Monk*» Meada (so called, 
it is said, because an abbot of Quarr be- 
stowed on the owner or holder of the 
fium at Ninham, where he had been a 
constant and welcome yisitor, the right 
of taking the first crop of hay, in alter- 
nate years, from these rery meadows, 
so long as a certain stone imago was 
there presenred. The tenure is still 
maintained). 

■SYIBOm Of BTDB. 

I. BiHSTEAD {Inn : The Fleming Arms) 
is a parish and Tillage, one mile from 
Ryde, separated from the parish of 
Newchurdi by a small stream run- 
ning into the Solent, at the base of 
the hill crowned by Binstead Church. 
It contains 1475 acres. Population in 
1851, 817 (144 males + 178 females). 
Inhabited houses, 68; uninhabited 1; 
building, 4. The ground here is broken 
into deep hollows and grassy rifts, — 
marking the position of the once fieimous 
Binstead quarries, which supplied much 
of the stone (" composed of comminuted 
shells, held together by a sparry calcareous 
cement"— if on^eK) employed by William 
of Wykeham in building Winchester Ca- 
thedral The scenery is very pleasant, with 
water and woodland delightfully inter- 
mingled. 

The liying is a rectory (Rey. Philip 
Hewitt, 1888) in the patronage of the 
Bishop of Winchester, valued at £80. 

The most noticeable thing in this pretty 
parish, and the chief ecclesiastical anti- 
quity of the island, is — 

QuABB Abbbt. The scanty ruins of 
this once wealthy and splendid abbey — 
the fayoured of knights, and princes, 
and deyout " ladies of high degree "—lie 
in a sequestered yalley, which opens out 
upon the Solent, watered by a pleasant 
riyulet, and sheltered by leafy groves. 
The monks of the olden time had a keen 
eye for the beautiful, and generally c 
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their lot in pleasant places. And when 
the woods spread, as once they did, for 
miles around, and the riyulet was fall of 
light and sparkle, and a stately abhey, 
rich in slender columns and elaborate 
arches, towered among the luxuriant 
leafiness, a fairer spot than this ''deep- 
bowered" valley it would have been diffi- 
cult to discover 1 

The Abbey of Quarr, or Quarrera, was 
founded in 1132-4, by Baldwin de Bed- 
vers, Lord of the Isle of Wight, who 
peopled it with some Benedictine monks 
from Savigni,* in Normandy, — whence 
it was sometimes called " The Daughter 
of Savigni," — ^and endowed it with the 
manor of Arreton. From the quarries 
in its neighbourhood, which supplied the 
materials of his new building, it derived 
its name — De Qaarrera, or De Qttar- 
rarHs, And it was dedicated to St. 
Mary, the Virgin, by devout De Bedvers, 
who upon his decease was buried in its 
chapel ; and by his side were successively 
laid his wife Adeliza, and Henry, his 
youngest son. 

Other lords of the island, and many 
of its knights and gentlemen, at different 
times bestowed upon it rich endowments, 
until a considerable portion of the fairest 
lands of the Wight belonged to the 
wealthy abbey. Thus it held manors 
and lands at Luccombe, Shalfleet, Comp- 
ton, Shorwell, and Chale; at Haseley, 
Combley, and Niton ; at Whitfield, Wel- 
low, and Binstead. Its abbots were 
often joined in commission with the cap- 
tains or wardens of the island to regu- 
late its military defences, and furnished 
four men-at-arms towards its militia. 
In 1340 the abbey was Strongly fortified, 
and its grottnds enclosed by strong walls, 
with suitable loopholes, and portcullises 
at its gates. 

William de Vernon was buried here. 



* A few years later (1148), Savigni was 
united to the Cistercian order, and conae- 
qaently Qnarr became a Cistercian liotue, the 
•ecoQd establUhed in England. ,^. 



and a splendid monument— for which he 
bequeathed £300, nearly £4500 at the 
present value of money — ^was erected 
to his memory. In August 1507, 
Lady Cicely, one of the daughters of 
Edward IV.« was interred within its 
precincts. 

In the time of Cardinal Beaufort (a.d. 
1404) a taxation was made of the abbey 
Unds, and a result obtained of £96, 13s. 
4d., — or, in the money of to-day, about 
£1500. Its yearly income had augmented, 
when Henry VIII. stretched forth his 
powerful hand and smote to the dust the 
proud abbeys and rich priories of Eng- 
land, according to Speed, to £184, Is. 
lOd. ; according to Dugdale, to £134, 
Ss. lid.— that is to say, upwards of 
£2000 per annum. 

The monks of Quarr did not bear, we 
fancy, a high repute for sanctity. Isa- 
bella de Fortibus, and afterwards Ed- 
ward III., came into collision with them; 
and Lambard, in the early part of the 
16th century, spoke of them somewhat 
sarcastically. ** Although," he says, 
"Paulus Jovius wrote that the inhabit- 
ants of this isknd be wont to boast 
merely that they neyther had amongst 
them monks, lawyers, wolves, nor foxes, 
yet I find them aU, save one (the lawyers), 
in one monastery, called Quarr, valued at 
134 pounds of yearly revenue, and founded 
in the year 1132, after the order of Sa- 
vigniao in France." 

The abbots of Quarr are stated to have 
folio wedeach other in the following order : 
— Gervase; William; Peter de York, 
1206; Henry, 1218; Philip, elected, 
1234 ; Augustine ; Andrew, 1256; Adam 
de Arundel, 1279-1301; Walter, 1323; 
John Winchester, elected, 1378 ; Thomas 
SneU, elected, 1396 ; Bichard Bartholo- 
mew, elected, 1399 ; John Morton, elect- 
ed, 1466; Thomas of London; Bichard 
Tottenham, 1508; William Bipen, 
1621. 

A curious description of the abbey at 
the time of its dissolution is given in a 
Pamper Swrvey, preserved in the *' Aug- 
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mentation Office." It states the yearly 
rerenae from all sonrces at £181, 1 Ss. 2d., 
and the expenditure in fees and certain 
annual payments at £6i, 8s. lid., leaving 
a balance of £133, 78. 3d. at the disposal 
of the abbot. It then proceeds :— 

"The name of the abbot is William 
fiipen, who hath no certain portion 
allowed unto him. bat is charged with 
the whole maintenance and goyemance of 
the monastery, like as faithf ol adminis- 
trator, to minister, provide, and ordain 
CTerything vigilantly and honestly, ao- 
coi-ding to the religion, and the rest to 
keep after his discretion to the use of 
that monastery. 

" The president or superior's name is 
Dan. Richard Curlewe, who hath nothing 
appointed unto him but as the convent 
hath, but only, for his tender obedience, 
his abbot's reward. 

"The second president's name is Dan. 
Richard Woodhill, and he doth serve the 
poor church of Binstead, and he hath by 
the year four marks. 

"The monk of the bakehouse's name 
is Dan. Robert Smythe, who hath no- 
thing but as others of the convent have, 
save, for his diligence and obedience, his 
abbot's reward, 

"And every other religious man there 
^ present, by the year, in ready 
money, £1, 6s. 8d." 

The common seal of the abbey was 
ronnd, and small in size, representing 
the Virgin seated, with the child Jesus 
in her lap. In the impressions still 
extant only the commencement of the 
legend— Maria ViRao— can be traced. 

Atthedissolution, Quarrwas purchased 
hy two wealthy merchants of Southamp- 
ton, named John and George Mills, who, 
^tb an iconoclastic fury worthy of the 
fiercest of the Puritans of a later age, 
dismantled it of its splendours. The 
sacrilegious spoliation was completed by 
Sir Thomas Fleming (who purchased it 
from the son of George Mills) ; so that 
little of the ancient building can now be 
towed. The refectory is said to have 



been converted into a bam, which may 
still be examined. Some portions of the 
wall, and a sea-gate— an arched window 
and a broken column— are all else that 
remain of the magnificent pile which 
once included thirty acres of land within 
its precincts. 

Several stone coffins have, at different 
times, been excavated at Quarr ; a few 
coins and some other relics have also 
been discorered, but not of a nature or 
in such abundance as to satisfy the anti- 
quary, or throw any yiyid light upon 
the history of the abbey. In 1857 a 
curious discovery was made by some 
labourers engaged in the construction of 
a new road through the old abbey grounds, 
of ''three small stone boxes or chests, 
each chest being about two feet in length 
and one foot wide. They were placed 
side by side, — ^two of them nearly dose 
together, and the third a foot or two to 
the south. Upon removing the heavy 
stones of which the lids were composed, 
three human skeletons in a good state of 
preservation were found. The leg and 
arm bones were on either side, the ribs 
and small bones in the centre, and the 
skulls at the western end, the latter 
being in all three cases turned upside 
down. It was evident these remains had 
been removed at sometime or other from 
the place of their original burial; and 
that they were of persons of distinction 
was beyond doubt, or such care would 
not have been bestowed upon them." — 
Isle of Wight Observer. One of the 
skeletons was pronounced to be that of 
an [aged man, another that of an aged 
female, and the third that of "a tall 
fine man about 40 years of age. " It has 
been suggested, and there is an air of pro- 
bability about the suggestion, that they 
were the remains of Count Baldwin, his 
wife, and his son Henry.. They are now 
in the Museum at Byde. 

This is just the spot where ' ' the violet 
of a legend " might be expected to blos- 
som, and there are traditions connected 
with the abbey of a singularly fantast''^ 
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cliaracter. One tells of a deep subter- 
raneons ^ptaasf^, closed by a golden gate, 
and is evidently the olTspring of the awe 
and wonder created in iJie minds of the 
Tolgar by monastic wealth and power. 
Another is wildly fabnlous: — "At a 
short distance south of the ruins of the 
abbey is a wood, formerly thickly tim- 
bered, but now only consisting of a few 
decayed oaks and brushwood ; it is called 
Eleanor's Groye, from a tradition that 
Eleanor of Guienne, queen of Henry II., 
was imprisoned at Quarr, and frequented 
this secluded spot, where, after death, 
it is related, she was interred in a golden 
coffin, which is supposed still to be pro- 
tected from sacrilegious cupidity by ma- 
gical spells." 

II. WooTTON, OB WooD-TOWK(/»n: The 
Sloop) isabout equi-distant between Ryde 
and Newport The parish is bounded east 
by Binstead, south by Arreton, west by 
Whippingham, and north by the Solent. 
Population in 1851, 58 (19 males -f- 89 
females) ; acreage, 1360; inhabited houses, 
9. Certainly this parish is scarcely more 
populous than a recent ''clearing" in 
the backwoods of America, — one house 
to every 150 acres, and one inhabitant to 
every 24 1 The living is a rectory (Eev. 
B. Scott), valued at £240 per annum, 
and presented to by the White-Popham 
fiunily. 

Wootton Greek is formed by the junc- 
tion of Wootton river— which rises near 
Messly Down, and becomes tidal about 
two miles from its source— with the 
Solent. It is sometimes called Fishhouse 
Creek, from the small village of Fish- 
house, on the easternmost of the two 
headlands between which it enters the 
Solent. There was formerly a good 
ship-building yard at Fishhouse, where 
yaclits of 250 tons were laid down and 
launched. It is now only a small boat- 
builder's settlement. The causeway 
which carries the Newport road across 
the creek is 905 feet in length. 

Wootton was originally the lordship of 
a branch of the De Lisle family, the most 



famous of whom were Sir John LitU, the 
regicide, a stanch follower of Cromwell, 
assassinated at Lausanne, after the Ee- 
storation, by three Irish bravos ; and his 
wife. Dame Alice Lisle, who, having 
generously and unwittingly sheltered two 
of Monmouth's unfortunate partisans 
after the fatal fight at Sedgmoor, was 
tried for high treason, foully treated by 
Judge Je£Ereys, and cruelly beheaded, 
though an aged, grey-haired woman. 
The tragic tale is told by Lord Macaulay 
with woxiderful power and pathos. 

III. NswOHUBOH, in point of area, 
is the largest parish but one (Brading) 
in the island, and is the most thickly 
peopled. It crosses the whole island 
from north to south-east, from the 
Vaters of the Solent to those of the 
Bnglish Channel, and includes the 
two most fashionable towns, Byde and 
Ventnor. On the east, it toudies the 
parishes of St. Helen's, Brading, Shank- 
lin, and Bonchurch; on the west, the 
parishes of Binstead, Arreton, Godshili, 
and St. Lawrence. It presents, there- 
fore, the most surprising varieties of soil 
and scenery, and comprises the fairest 
portions of the Isle of Wight. Acreage, 
9200. Popuktion in 1851, including 
Byde and Ventnor, 11,539 (5094 males 
-f- 6445 females) ; inhabited houses, 2036 
(now nearly 2700) ; uninhabited houses, 
109 ; building, 30. The parochial bound- 
aries include the following churches and 
chapels of ease : — 

Newchnrch, vicarage; Rev. W. S. PhOlips; 

Rev. A. Cooper, corate; £460. In the 

gift of the Bishop of Gloucester. 
St Thomas's, Ryde; chapel of ease; Rev. H. 

Olivier, Rev. H. Morris. 
Holy Trinity, Ryde; district church; Rev. 

A J. Wade, Rev. J. S. Barrow. 
SU James's, Ryde; perpetual curacy; Rer. 

H. Ewbanlc. 
St Peter's, Haven Street ; perpetual curacy; 

Rev. Dr. KnoIUa 
St Catherine's, Ventnor; perpetual curacy; 

Rev. J. Marland, Rev. N. A. Macgachen; 

In the gift of J. Hambrough, Esq. 

Newchorch includes the manor of 
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Ashty, fonnerly belongmg to a rich re- 
ligions house, ft bnmch of the Abbey of 
WborwelL The couTent stood on the 
dte of the present fium-hoose, and has 
been described as possessing ample re- 
rennes, and a goodlj estate, with a 
staielj hall, elegant chambers, a refeo- 
toiy, fish-ponds, and other a4jnncts of 
Inxnrioiis ease. But it has paued away 
vith a startling completeness— not a 
stone records its original splendour. The 
farm-house is wortii examining. 

Here, as late as the reign of Blizabeth, 
a widow named Agnes Porter was burnt 
at the stake for witchcraft. 

Ashey Down (424 fiset above the sea), 
raises its rounded and glittering crest 
just above the fiirm-house, and is easily 
recognised at any distance by its sea- 
Mrk, or beacon, a truncated pillar of 
hewn stone, erected in 17S5. ^m this 
spot the tourist may eigoy one of the 
finest— nay, Me finest view in the Isle 
of Wight. '* Southward it is terminated 
hy along range of hills (Shanklin, Wrox- 
all, and St Catherine's) at about 6 miles 
distant They meet to the westward 
another chain of hills, of which the one 
whereon he sits forms a link ; and the 
whole together nearly encompass a rich 
and frnitfnl valley, filled with corn-fields 
and pastures. Through this vale winds 
a small stream for many miles ; here 
and there lesser eminences arise in the 
^ey, some covered with wood, others 
with com or grass, and a few witli heath 
or fern. Ooe of these hills is distin- 
gushed by a church (Newchurch) at the 
^P) presenting a striking fisature in the 
landscape. Yillages, churches, country- 
seats, farm-houses, and cottages, are 
scattered over part of the southern val- 
ley. In this direction also appears an 
ancient mansion^ Knighton), embellished 
^th woods, groves, and gardens. South- 
eastward is a broad expanse of ocean, 
Wnded only by the horizon. More to 
the east; in continuation of the chain of 
lulls (Ashey) on which he is sitting, rise 
^vo downs (Blading and Bembridge), 
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one beyond the other; both are covered 
with dieep, and the sea is just visible 
over the farther hill, as. a terminating 
boundary. In this point are seen ships, 
some of which are sailing, and others 
lying at anchor. On the north, the sea 
(the Solent) appears like a noble river, 
varying from 8 to 7 miles in breadth, 
between the bcmks of the opposite coast 
and those of the island. Immedilitely 
underneath him is a fine woody district, 
diversified by many pleasing objects. 
Westward, the hills follow each other, 
forming several intermediate and partial 
valleys, in undulations like the waves of 
the sea, and bending to the south, com- 
plete the boundary of the larger valley 
we have described, to the southward of 
the hill on which the tourist sits. One 
hill alone (St Catherine's), the highest 
in elevation, and about 10 miles to the 
south-westward, is enveloped in a cloud, 
which just permits a dim and hazy sight 
of a signal-post, a light-house, and an 
ancient chantry on the summit"— 2^A 
Richmond. 

Descending the down, southward— in 
a leafy gorge of singular calm and beauty 
—lie the scanty relics of a mansion, once 
the most considerable in the island ; the 
ancient manor-house of Knighton Gorges, 
built in the reign of James I., on the 
site of a yet older building, the residence 
of the De Gorges, an illustrious island 
fiunily of the olden times. Some few 
traces of the Tudor architecture may 
still be observed. 

" Like many other mansions, Knighton 
House," we are told, " was reported to 
be haunted ; but the exact nature of the 
unearthly visitant is not stated, though 
it was said to intimate its whereabout by 
a noise resembling the clanking of heavy 
chains. In later times, however, this 
noise was confined to one room, which 
was never opened ; and above its entrance 
was inscribed a Latin legend of such 
potency as to prevent the troubled spirit's 
egress. There is a strange story current 
respecting the death of the last male o' 
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the Dillington femily, who for many years 
possessed the manor and house of Knigh- 
ton. The party alladed to. Sir Tristram 
Dillington, lost his wife and all his chil- 
dren in rapid sncoession, and finally fell 
himself by his own hand thi-ough de- 
spair — ^leaving two sisters, who after- 
wards died single. To prevent the for- 
feiture of the estate by the f do dese of hia 
master, the steward, directly he became 
aware of the tragedy, took the horse his 
master usually rode, and having reserved 
the saddle, drove it into the mill-pond 
close to the house. This countenanced a 
report which he immediately spread, that 
Sir Tristram, returning home late at 
night, inadvertently rode into the pond ; 
and through the slackness of the saddle- 
girth, 'fellfrom hishorse, and wasdrowned 
before assistance could be rendered. This 
occurred at least a century ago. It was 
easy to avoid an inquest, and the 
stratagem succeeded."— FioiAa lioimd 
Ryde. 

The village of Newchurch {Inn : The 
Pointers) is a long dull street of insignifi- 
cant houses, 6 miles from Byde. The 
church, an uninteresting building, is 
finely situated on the bluff of an abrupt 
sandstone rock. 

IV. Bradinq {Inn: The Bugle) is 
the largest parish in the island, and 
lies between the parish of St. Helen's 
and Brading Harbour, on the east ; the 
parish of Shanklin, south ; Newchurch, 
west ; and the Solent, north. Contains 
10,107 acres, mostly of excellent arable 
and pasture land ; and had, in 1851, a 
population of 8046 (1601 males+1545 
females) against 2701 in 1841, and 2227 
in 1831. It includes the corporate town 
of Brading, the villages or hamlets of 
Bembridge and Sandown, and the hamlet 
of Alverstone. In 1861 there were 613 
inhabited, 41 uninhabited, and 6 houses 
building within its limits — ^an increase 
of 93 inhabited houses in ten years, owing 
to the rise of Sandown as a Aishionable 
watering-place. 

The living of Brading is a vicarage 



(Rev. J. Glover, 1846) in the gift of 
Trinity t/ollege, Cambridge, and valued 
at £260. Dependent upon it is Saridown 
(perpetual curate, Kev. W. M. Lee), 
presented to by the Church Patronage 
Society; and Bembridge (perpetual cu- 
rate, Bev. J. Le Meseurier), valued at 
£100. 

1. TheKyng8T<mntof Bradiii^fi^D^mA 
from its early Saxon settlers, the Brad- 
ingoi) is an old corporate town, controlled 
by a senior and junior bailiff, a recorder, 
and thirteen jurats, under various char- 
ters of incorporation. The oldest in ex- 
istence is that of Edward YI., dated 
1548, but it expressly alludes to former 
charters. The common seal is argmt, a 
rose gvles, barbed and seeded proper, 
and bearing the inscription,— ^%«iryn^< 
Towne of Brading. Near the church- 
yard there is an old Town Hall over an 
old Market House, both disused; and an 
old pair of stocks, disused also. Some 
of the old houses— and they are very old, 
with quaint diamonded casements, and 
timber joists— retain the rings used on 
festival days to support the tapestry 
decorations. Half way down the street 
of Brading— it is a long, dull street, run- 
ning down one hill and up another— is a 
small open space to the right, where 
the cruel sport of bull-baiting was en- 
joyed of yore, as the iron ring in the 
ground still evidences. In a lane, also 
to the right, at the bottom of the hill, 
stands the rustic dwelling of Legh Rich- 
mond's " Young Cottager," whose mo- 
dest grave is at the south-east angle of 
the old church-yard. 

2. The churdi is a famous structure, 
ancient, spacious, and stately, with many 
curious brasses and old tombs within its 
walls. Tradition avows that a church 
was founded here by Wilfrid, Bishop of 
Selsey, in 704, and that here he bap- 
tized the first Christian convert made in 
the island after its conquest by Cead- 
walla. The present edifice is princi- 
pally of Norman workmanship. 

8. The village lies at the base of green 
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and lofty Brading Down^ surrounded by 
the woods of Nnnwell, and stretching 
down the slope to the head of Brad- 
ing Haven, a spadons lake, with an 
area, at high water, of 830 acres, which 
flows into the Solent between the head- 
lands of Bembridge and St. Helen's. 
At low water it is mostly an expanse of 
mud, with a narrow channel, throngh 
which the Tar meanders to the sea. 
Many attempts hare been made to re- 
claim this considerable tract. A part 
was taken in by Sir William Bnssel, of 
Taverland, tem/p. Edward I., and Tar 
Bridge erected. In 1662, the North 
Marsh, and adjacent lands, were re- 
covered; and Mill Marsh, and other 
meadows, in 1594. The chief attempt, 
howeyer, was made by Sir Hugh Middle- 
ton (the projector of the New River), in 
connection with Sir Bevis Thelwall, who 
gave one Henry Gibbs £2000 for the 
grant he had ol>tained from James I. 
The emhankment across the month was 
commenced, Dec. 10, 1620, and occupied 
two years. For eight years longer the 
enclosure answered the expectations of 
the ingenious adventurers, and then, on 
the 8th March, 1680, the sea again burst 
over it, sweeping away houses, bams, 
and mills. A singular discovery was 
loade, during the progress of the works, 
of a well, cased with stone, near the 
middle of the haven, — sufficiently de- 
monstrating that it had once been dry 
land, and that the sea had overflowed it 
within the historical period. 

At high tide Brading Haven is really 
a very beautiful object. '* From the 
niouth of the harbour you see a really 
noble lake embayed between hills of 
moderate elevation, which are covered 
pretty thickly with trees, in many places 
down to the very edge of the water. 
Along the banks and on the sides of the 
hlUa are scattered many neat houses and 
a church or two ; and the head of the 
lalte is surrounded by a lofty range of 
downs, whilst the surface itself, of a deep 
Mare hue, glitters with numerous glanc- 



ing sails, and is alive with hundreds of 
silver-winged sea-gulls. To one who has 
not seen, or can forget, a hike among the 
mountains, this will, if seen under fa- 
vourable aspects, appear of almosi un- 
surpassable beauty ; to every one it must 
appear very beautiful. An hour or two 
should be devoted to a sail upon it. The 
views from the sn&ce are very varied ; 
those lookiBg northward derive much 
beauty ih>m the way in which the sea, 
wit|^ its ships, and the distant shore, 
mingle with the lake. The view from 
the head of the harbour is, especially at 
sun-set, eminently picturesque and strik- 
ing. Close by the mouth is the old tower 
of St. Helen's Church. The church it- 
self has long been destroyed ; but the 
tower has been strengthened, and made 
to serve as a sea-mark." — Thome. 

V. Bbmbbidob {Inn: Beach Hotel) 
lies at the extremity of the ledge, a 
peninsula which joins the southern boun- 
dary of Brading Haven — its white houses 
dose down by the water, and its neat 
church rising from the woods above. 
It is 2^ miles from Brading, and 6j| from 
Kyde by the high road, or 4^ miles from 
the latter to the pedestrian who makes 
his way along the sands, and crosses 
the haven by the ferry. From every 
point the views are very beautiful, and 
were it more accessible from Byde, 
Bembridge would probably rise very 
rapidly into favour with the fashionable 
public. 

It is said to derive its name from the 
bridge or causeway thrown across a por- 
tion of the haven by Sir William Rus- 
sel. Thus, WUhin Bridge, Biinbridge, 
Bembridge.— Sir J. Oglander, MSS. 
Population in 1851, 855. 

Bembridge Down (355 feet above the 
sea) is crowned by an obelisk, raised in 
1847, by the members of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron, in memory of their com- 
modore, the first Earl of Tarborough. 
The views from the summit of this down 
are of extraordinary splendour. " Look- 
ing back over Brading Haven, and in- 
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land, they are as divernfied as thej are 
extensiye; forward, the unbroken view 
over the sea extends to an amasing dis- 
tance ; eastward, the Sussex coast lies 
like a fidnt doad on the distant hori- 
Bon; while westward, Sandown Baj, 
with its reddish day bcmks cirding the 
light green wayes, the softly swelling hills 
above, dotted oyer with half-concealed 
villages and scattered cottages, may be 
looked on from day to day with ever new 
pleasure. " — Thome. 

On the seaward side the down ends in 
a steep chalk diff, 259 feet above the 
sea, known as the Culver diff— from 
etbffre (Saxon), a pigeon— "from the 
abundance of those birds which made it 
their haunt." It was also famous for a 
valuable breed of hawks, whereon Queen 
Elizabeth set such store, that in 1564 she 
issued her warrant to Richard Worsley, 
the captain of the island, to make dili- 
gent search after some that had been 
stolen, and also ** for the persons £iultie 
of this stealth and presumptuous at- 
tempt. " — Pennant. 

There is a cavern in the side of the 
cliff, about SO feet beneath the brink, 
known as TheHermU*s Hole, from which 
a very fine effect of sea-prospect is ob- 
tained. The descent is rather difficult, 
and the pedestrian may as well avoid it, 
since, after all, the view from the sum- 
mit is finer and much more varied. 

The Culver cliffs form the southern ex- 
tremity of Whitediff Bay— the northern 
extremity being named Bembridge Fore- 
land. " This is the point of junction of the 
fresh-water and marine series of the Isle 
of Wight eocene deposits. " The organic 
remains and fossils which here abound 
cannot fail to interest the scientific geo- 
logist. He will also observe the singu- 
lar nature of the phmts imbedded in the 
chalk. Originally, of course, the strata 
were horizontal; but by some amazing 
upward pressure they have been raised 
to a nearly vertical position — lying, in 
fact, at an angle of 70**. So enormous 
has been the pressure, that the flints 



have been actually shivered, without, 
however, in the least altering their out- 
ward appearance ; so that what seems a 
perfect flint splits into fragments when- 
ever so slightly disturbed. 

North of Bembridge Down, in a richly 
wooded valley, lies Woolverton, andent- 
ly (so tradition declares) a considerable 
town, but now simply a sequestered him. 
The parish of "Wulfer's Town" once 
included three manors, and each had its 
private chapd, which is mentioned as 
late as the 46th of Edward III.; but of 
their foundation there is scarcely a ves- 
tige now. It is x>ossible that during one 
of the many descents made by the French 
upon this part of the ishuuL they were 
destroyed. 

VI. Yaverlakd (or the Upper or Oyer 
Land) has an old Norman church, an dd 
Jacobean manor-house, and a dozen small 
cottages, on the brink of a steep escarp- 
ment of chalk, with an abundance of 
leafiness all about, and some good pro- 
spects inland and over the sea. The 
parish does but contain 12 inhabited 
houses and 2 uninhabited ; and in 1851 its 
population only numbered 78 souls (36 
males -f- 42 females). Acreage, 18S4. 
The living is a rectory (Rev. fi. Sher- 
Bon), in the patronage of Admiral Sir 
Graham Hamond, and valued at £230 
per annum. 

'* The church is pleasantly situated on 
a rising bank at the foot of a bold chalk 
hill, and being surrounded by trees, has 
a rural and retired appearance. In every 
direction the roads that lead to this 
sacred edifice possess distinct but inter- 
esting features. One of them ascends 
between several rural cottages from the 
sea-shore, which adjoins the lower part 
of the village street ; another winds 
round the side of the adjacent hill ; aud 
a thii'd leads to the church by a gently 
rising approach between high banks 
covered with young trees, bushes, ivy, 
hedge-plants, and wild flowers."— i>!^A 
Richmond. 

VII. St. Hemn*s.— The parish occu- 
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pies an area of 3676 acres. In 1851 it 
contained 888 houses inhabited, 4 unin- 
habited, and 27 building. Its popula- 
tion was then 19i8 (933 males -I- 1015 
females). It includes the hamlets of Sea 
View, Nettlestone, Spring Yale, and Oak- 
field, and lies between the parishes of 
Bradingand Newchurch, with the So- 
lent for its northern boundary. The 
village occupies the extreme northern 
bank of Brading Haren, lying upon the 
slope, and terminating in a pit of sand 
at its mouth ; and is built, rather pio- 
taresquely^ round an ample village-green, 
being the only village so laid out in the 
Isle of Wight. 

There was here anciently, on the site 
of the present Priory (the seat of R. A. 
Qiay, Esq.), a foundation of Cluniac 
monks, established before 1150, but by 
vhom ia nnknown. During the wars of 
Edvaid II. and HI., as an alien priory 
it wag seised by t^ie Crown, and its re- 
Tennes sequestrated; but Henry IV. re- 
stored it to the .bbey of Cluny. When 
tbe alien priori j were finally suppressed, 
Henry YI. b «towed its rental on Eton 
College, an(» idward I Y. gave the priory 
itself to t'jut foundation. The present 
mansior and estate are still held from 
Etop Jollege. 
I Ae old C^wrcA of St. HeletCs stood 
on St. Helen's Point, about 150 yards 
from the sea; but the ever-encroaching 
Taves gradually overtoppled the sacred 
I l>mldmg, and in 1719 it was found ne- 
'^^ssary to raise a new structure in a se- 
I firer position. The new church stands 
about halfway between St. Helen's and 
^•4 View. The living is a perpetual 
curacy (Eev. W. H. Dearsly), in the 
Pftof Eton College, valued at £130 per 
iniium. 
^' JMs, Oakfidd, an elegant little 
•^("ireh, with a district of its own, is 

Iatuated upon St. John's Hill, at the 
jDgle formed by the junction of the road 
from Brading with that from Nettlestone 
jj %de. It is a perpetual curacy (Rev. 
C. I Garrard), valued at £100 yearly, in 



the appointment of the incumbent of St. 
Helen's. 

Sea View (3 miles from Byde) is a 
cluster of lodging-houses on the slope of 
a steep hil), running down to the sea- 
beach. A neat new church has recently 
been erected here.* Spring VaU (2 miles 
from Byde) is a line of neat houses on the 
shore, fronting the finest sands in this 
part of the island. 

8XAT8 or THl aSHTBT. 

In our confined space we can only 
glance at the principal seats in this 
favoured district of the island, where 
fashion has especially chosen to take up 
her residence. There are few houses of 
any pretensions bnt have 9^ certain pic- 
turesqueness of aspect which attracts the 
traveller's curious gase. Those, how- 
ever, which we shall now, and very brief- 
ly, notice, are distinguished by their size, 
antiquity, or elegance. 

Watfidd, the seat of Yice- Admiral Sir 
Augustus Clififord, stands in the Spencer 
Eoad, a short distance from the Club 
House, and, through the beauty of its 
grounds and the elegance of its appur- 
tenances, is emphatically one of "the 
lions" of Byde. The rooms are deco- 
rated with great taste and effect; and 
there is a choice collection of paintings 
by good masters, marbles, and other 
articles of vertu. In the drawing-room 
there is a head of Lady William Ben- 
tinck, by Sir T. Lawrence ; the Duke 
and Duchess of Devonshire, by Bonmey; 
and Domenichino's Sibyl. In the music- 
room: a Madonna, by Guide ; two pieces 
by Angelica Eaufmann ; and marbles by 
Canova, Tadolini, and Burgoni. In the 
dining-room are portraits by Phillips, 
and specimens of Herring and Cook. The 
picture gallery is an elegant room, ar- 
ranged with a nice attention to harmony 
of colouring. The gardens are in the 



• The headland here, called Old Fort, is pro- 
bably the sit© of the sinaU fortress destroyed 
by the French in 1M6. See a«<e, p. 87. 
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Italian fashion, with terraces leading 
down to the sea-shore, from which a 
marvellons panorama of Spithead and 
the whole reach of the Solent is unfolded. 
Sir Augustus Clifford is a K.C.B., 
Usher of the Black Rod, and retired 
Vice-Admiral. He entered the navy 
in 1800; served at the reduction of St. 
Lucia and Tobago ; and, in 1807, in the 
expedition to Egypt. Distinguished 
himself at the capture of a convoy in the 
Bay of Eosas, 1809, and served on the 
coast of Italy in 1811. Was appointed 
Usher of the Black Bod in July, 1832. 

Hyde House, a large white mansion 
seated in its own extensive grounds, be- 
tween Byde and Binstead, is the seat of 
the Player family, founded in the Isle of 
Wight by Henry Player, Esq., who pur- 
chased the manors of Kyde and Ashey 
from the last of the DiUingtons. The 
present representatives are three sisters 
and co-heiresses : Miss Player, Mrs. 
Brigstocke, and Mrs. Du Thon. 

Binstead Howe is a pretty semi- villa, 
semi-mansioD, combining the pleasantest 
characteristics of both, and seated in 
grounds of the most delightful order, 
sloping, with many a change of kndll, 
coppice, and lawn, to the very marge of 
the Solent. The estate has been long 
enjoyed by the Fleming family, and Was 
devised by the late J. Willis Fleming, 
Esq., to his widow for her Hfe. Mrs. 
Fleming was married again, 6th August 
1846, to General Lord Downes, K.C.B., 
a distinguished Peninsular hero. 

Qriarr Home, on an elevated ground, 
sheltered by Quarr Wood, and command- 
ing a fine sweep of inland and marine 
scenery, is the seat of Admiral Sir Thomas 
Cochrane, a gallant officer, who served in 
the expeditions against Belle Isle, Ferrol, 
Cadiz, and in Egypt, during the great 
revolutionary war; was Governor of 
Newfoundland from 1826 to 1834, and 
Commander-in-Chief on the East India 
Station, 1842-46. 

BeacMands, at the bottom of Dover 
Street, Byde, is f^ handsome mansion. 



the residence of General Sir James Lilly- 
man CaldweU, G.C.B., bom 1770; 
entered the East India Army, 1788; 
fought in the war against Tippoo Sahib, 
1796; distinguished himself in the attack 
on that prince's camp near Bangalore, 
1791 ; at the first siege of Seringapatam, 
1792; and at the second, when he was 
severely wounded. On tiiree occasions 
received severe wounds. 

Applep, the seat of J. B. Hyde, Esq., 
stands upon a gentle ascent overlooking 
the town of Byde, skirted by a leafy 
wood, and contiguous to the sea. There 
are few spots in the Wight richer in a 
soft and tranquil beauty. The estate 
formerly belonged to a Dr. Walker, and 
then passed to the Hutt family ; the last 
proprietor of that name was Governor of 
West Australia ; and the Captain James 
Hutt who commanded the Qtteen in 
Lord Howe's victory of the first of June, 
and was slain in action, belonged to the 
Same stock. Mr. Bennet was the next 
proprietor, and on his death, in 1889, it 
was purchased by the present owner, Mr. 
Hyde. 

AppUy Tower; an elegant and pictur- 
esque Elizabethan mansion, in ground* 
contiguous to those just described, is the 
seat of George Young, Esq. The gardens 
are laid out with great effect, and the 
mansion is most elegantly decorated. 
Not the least of its attractions is Mr. 
Young's exquisite collection of the M^' 
d*0Bmre8 of English artists— a collection 
justly eulogized by Dr. Waagen^includ- 
ing Turner's "Plagues of Egypt;" * 
" Group of Bacchanals," by Sir David 
Wilkie ; "A Landscape," by Nasmyth; 
" A Sea-piece," by Sir Augustus Call- 
cott ; two companion pictures, "A Calm 
Sea," and "An Agitated Sea," by Stan- 
field; "A Landscape," by Creswick; 
one of Webster's characteristic sketches; 
and a Sea-piece, " At Ventnor," painted 
expressly for Mr. Young by W. Collins.* 

• CoUins resided at Ventnor in 1844, and 
visited Bembridge, Au^at ^S^S, sketching tli« 
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St. dare (Colonel F. Y. Harconrt, a 
yoaoger son of the late Archbishop of 
York, and formerly M.P. for the 
ialand) was originally boilt about 1823, 
by the late E. Y. Utterson, Esq., but 
parchased by Lord Yemen in 1826, and 
greatly modified from the original design. 
It is a castellated mansion in the Tador 
style of Gothic. Her Majesty and the 
late Prince Consort repeatedly honoured 
St. Clare with their presence; and the 
orphan princess Gkurumne Coorg fre- 
quently resides here under the guardian- 
ship of the Lady Catherine Harcourt. 

St, John'i (Sir John Simeon, Bart.) 
is seated on the hill above &yde, east- 
ward, and was origiiially built for Gene- 
ral Lord Amherst, who named it in com- 
memoration of his victory. The grounds 
were hud out by Eepton, the eminent 
landscape gardener. 

The Priory (E. G. Gray, Esq.), in the 
parish of St. Helen's, about 3 miles from 
Ryde, " stands at the head of a spacious 
lawn that greatly declines from the 
house to the brink of a high ridge, the 
steep bank of which is covered with wood 
down to the water's edge : through this 
vood various pleasant walks have been 
cut, of irregular breadths, according to 
the steepness of the declivity. In the 
soathem part of the wood are the re- 
mains of an ancient watch-tower, sup- 
posed to have belong to the Priory. The 
whole of the demesne is formed of a nar- 
row strip of ground, about a mile in 
length, extending along the shore. " Was 
formerly the residence of Sir Nash Grose, 
Justice of the Queen's Bench, of whom 
Erskine said pleasantly— 

" Gron Juatloe, with hia lantarn Jam, 
Throwi Usht apon lh« SagUah Uwi." 

Nv/nwdl* anciently Nounwell, has 



romantic beauties of that coast with great fer- 
roar and enthusiasm.— £(/*< o/ W. (JoUitu, by 
WUUe CoUina 
* So named, we are told, because the nuns of 
AAey were wont to reaort for water to the 
H>iing Kill rising in Its grounda 



been the residence of the Oglander family 
for many centuries. At the base of a 
lofby down, embowered in venerable 
woods, and with a noble breadth of 
groves, hills, meadows, and seas spread 
out before it, certainly its position befits 
the mansion of the only one of the 
knightly families of the island under 
William Fitz-Osbert which has sur- 
vived ''the lapses of time." The house 
is a plain brick building, seated "on a 
rising-ground at the end of a park-like 
lawn, and backed by a solemn grove of 
lofty ashes and limes." The park is 
about two miles in circumference, and 
contains some oaks of extraordinary size. 
The Oglander family have held lands in 
the island since the Conquest, when 
Roger de Okelandre accompanied Wil- 
liain Fiti-Osbert. In the reign of James 
I., John Oglander, lieutenant of the 
island, ^as knighted. Died 1665. His 
son, Sir William, was created a baronet, 
1665. Then followed Sir John, died 
1685; Sir William, died 1734; Sir John, 
died 1767; Sir William, died 1806 ; Sir 
William, died 1850 ; and Sir Henry Og- 
hinder, of Nunwell, and Parham, Dor- 
set, the present representative of this 
ancient race. 

Fairy HiU (A. W. Glynn, Esq.) is a 
seat on the uplands, above Sea View, 
which well deserves its poetical appella- 
tion. 

Puckpocl (L. Wyatt, Esq.), near 
Spring Vale; Tre*«rtdfl'C(W.Young,E8q.), 
on the road to Nettlestone; Weslhrook 
(P. Mahon, Esq.); St, John's Lodge 
(Miyor-General Sir G. Peter Wymer, 
K.C.B.), in St. John's Road, Ryde; all are 
mansions of a superior order, and agree- 
ably situated. Ryde is in fact a town of 
villas, and its neighbourhood a combina- 
tion of gardens and park-like grounds. 

PLAGES TO BB YISITBD BT THS 
PEDESTRIAN. 

Queen's Bower, 7 miles from Ryde, 
a lovely spot, " from whence, it is sup- 
posed, our ancient queens enjoyed the 
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TiewB of the chase around it/' in the ex- 
tensive forests then growing thickly and 
greenJy on the sides of the lofty chalk 
range, and still to be remembered in the 
name of the adjacent groyeaf—Bordwood; 
Alverstone MiU, 6 miles frdfai Eyde, a 
quiet nook, rich in spoils for the botanist; 
Bloodstone Wdl, in a wooded valley, 
north-east of Ashey Down, where the 
pebbles in the stream are covered with 
the crimson vegetable incrustation of the 



bpsatu purpureus; Alder moor MiU, 1 
mile south of Byde, an elevation from 
which a very fine view of Ryde and the 
outlying country may be obtained; Kerne, 
at the foot of Ashey Down, anciently 
Lacheme, a miinor of the Knights Tem- 
plars ; and Mnham, 2 miles south- vest 
of Kyde, where there is a curious sione 
image in the wall of the old farm-house 
(see ante, p. 113). 
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YsNTNOR is a town on the south- 
eastern coast of the Isle of Wight— the 
capital, so to speak, of the Undercliff— 
at » distance of 12 miles from Byde, and 
10 miles from Newport, with a popula- 
tion of 2569 in 1851, but now of nearly 
3000. It has an ecclesiastical district of 
its own, but is included in the parish of 
Newchurch. Its name may, perhaps, be 
derived from the Celtic Owent and nor— 
referring to its position on a chcUkp and 
exposed shore. For centuries the name 
had been applied to a mere cluster of 
fishermen's huts on the beach of Ventnor 
Cove, and no whisper of it was heard 
throughout the busy history of the 
island, until it sprang into prosperity 
some thirty years ago. At Bonchurch 
to the west, and at St. Lawrence to the 
south, had churches been founded, and 
villas gradually erected, but Ventnor 
made no movement. It was reserved for 
medical science to raise into a singular 
celebrity, and with startling suddenness, 
the region of the UndercliflF. " Forty 
years ago," says a lively writer, "it con- 
tained about half a dozen humble cot- 
tages ;* and until the publication of Sir 
James Clark's work, its few inhabitants 
were nearly all fishermen. It was the 



• The New Inn (now " HiUaide ") was bmlt 
In 1800, and in conjunction with Ventnor 
Farm (now "The Grove ")i the Crab ami Lob- 
ster Inn, and a few fishermen's hats and cot- 
taget, composed — ^Ventnor. 



most picturesque spot along the coast. 
The platform was broken into several 
uneven terraces. The huge hills towered 
far up alofb. Down to the broad smooth 
beach the ground ran in rough slopes, 
mingled with abrupt banks of rock, 
along which a brawling rivulet careered 
gaily towards the sea; and the few 
fishermen's huts gave a piquant rustic 
liveliness to all besides. The climate 
seemed most favourable, and the neigh- 
bourhood most agreeable to the invalid. 
In the open gardens of the cottagers 
myrtle and other tender plants flour- 
ished abundantly, and without need of 
protection even in winter ; snow hardly 
ever lay on the ground; sunny and 
sheltered walks abounded; and the beach 
was excellent for bathing. Ventnor at 
once caught the attention of the crowd of 
visitors; audit was one of the first places 
to provide them suitable accommodation. 
In the tiny fishing hamlet soon sprang up 
hotels, and boarding-houses, and shops, 
and a church. Invalids came here for a 
winter retreat, as well as a summer visit. 
Speculation was stimulated. And now, 
as Fuller has it, * the plague of building 
lighted upon it,' and it spread until every 
possible spot was planted with some 
staring building, or row of buildings."— 
KnigM, 

Sir James Clark, when comparing the 
sanitary condition of the principal towns 
on the south coast, asserted, with all the 
authority of a scientific physician^ " that 
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it wasLA matter of surprise to him, after 
baring fully examined that favoured 
spot, that the adyantages it possessed in 
so eminent a degree, in point of shelter 
and position, should have been so long 
overlooked in a country like this, whose 
inhabitants during the last century have 
been traversing half the globe in search 
of climate. The physical structure of 
this smgnlar district has been carefully 
investigated and described by the geolo- 
gist, and the beauties of its scenery have 
been often dwelt upon by the tourist ; 
bat its far more important qualities as a 
winter residence for the delicate invalid 
seem .scarcely to have attracted atten- 
tion, even £rom the medical philosopher. 
Nothing," he continues, "along the 
Boath coast will bear a comparison with 
it, and Torquay is the only place on the 
south-west coast which will do so. With 
a temperature nearly the same, the cli- 
mate of Torquay will be found softer, 
more humid, and relaxing ; while that of 
the Underdiff will prove drier, some- 
what sharper, and more bracing."— iStr 
Jama Clark, 

So eulogistic a statement from so emi- 
nent an authority set the whole world of 
invalids in motion, and Yentnor soon ac- 
qoiied a celebrity which it well deserves, 
and probably will long retain,* 

As we have said, the town has no his- 
tory. In 1793, all that a traveller— and 
an observant one— could find to say about 
it was this :— " The little cove of Vent- 
nor is very well known for its romantic 
scenery and for a considerable cascade of 
fine water, which, after turning a corn- 
mil], falls upon the beach, as well as for 
its crab and lobster fishery, all of which 
are destined for the London markets."-— 
Wyndham, YTe may, therefore, plunge 
at once m medias re», and briefly note 
down what may now be seen in Vent- 
nor. 



* The first honte In modem Ventnor was 
called Cove Cottage, and boUt in 1828.— Dr, 



1. The town is controlled by a Board 
of Commissioners, elected by the rate- 
payers under the provisions of a local act 
obtained in 1844. To their exertions 
some important improvements must be 
attributed. A sea-wall was erected in 
1848, converting a considerable portion 
of the beach into a pleasant Esplanade, 
now lined by a row of villas of remark- 
able architectural characteristics. We 
may observe, enp<U8ant, that in no town 
in England have builders indulged such 
monstrous vagaries as in this. There is 
scarcely a villa of modest or unpretend- 
ing aspect in the whole town ; and to 
pass through its streets is enough to af- 
fect a sensitive architect with a hideous 
nightmare t 

2. Ventnor, next to Sir James Clark, 
has been most indebted to Mr. J. Ham- 
brough, of SteephiU Castle, and its prin- 
cipal hmd-owner, for its prosperity. To 
his liberality it owes its elegant church, 
dedicated to St. Catherine, and the ad- 
jacent parsonage, both erected in 1886-7. 
He gave the site, supplied the building 
funds, and finally provided a munificent 
endowment. The National Schools in 
Albert Street were also rebuilt and en- 
larged at the late Mr. Hambrough's ex- 
pense. 

There is an Independent Chapel in 
High Street; a Wedeyan, in Albert 
Street ; and a Bible Christiam\ in 
Catherine Street. An excellent LiUerary 
and Scientific Institution flourishes in the 
High Street, and has been well supported 
by the leading residents in Yentnor and 
Bonchurch. It is well supported, and 
during the winter session is supplied 
with a succession of lecturers of repute. 

[8. There are stage-coaches to New- 
port daily, as well as to Kyde via Shank- 
lin and Sandown, and to Blackgang 
(during the season only). Principal 
Eotda—the Boyal Hotel, Marine, Es- 
planade, and St. Boniface, There are 
seyeral resx)ectable Inns — the Crab and 
Lobster, the Commercial, the Globe, a- 
Kent. Lodgings are numerous, and. 
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oept at ''the height of the season/' very 
moderate. The bathing is good, and the 
principal bath-establishments are admir- 
ably conducted.] 

THB UHDEROIJIT. 

The Underdiff is a region of such 
singular beauty and interest, that we 
may even admit it deserves all the praise 
which has been lavished upon it. Its 
interchange of rock and dell, of lawny 
slopes and leafy bowers, of rugged 
masses of cliff, of bare, predpitous ram- 
parts of glittering chalk, of rippling 
brooks and sleepy pods, of lanes wind- 
ing in and about thick clusters of blos- 
somy copses— with everywhere "the 
murmurous noise of waves " — renders it 
an enchanted land, whose beauties are 
continually unfolding themselves before 
our admiring eyes. 

*< A mnnnur from the rlolet t»1m i 
A glorj- In (be goblin dell ; 
There Beautj »U her breut unTcils, 
And Musio poun out nil her shell." 

(hotnMtndUh. 

" It is a region so well known as hardly 
to require description. Consisting of a 
platform varying from half a mile to a 
quarter of a mile in width — ^bounded on 
the south by the undulating bays and 
promontories of the Channel, and on the 
north by a perpendicular wall of grey 
rocks, which form the buttress to a range 
of downs of almost mountainous eleva- 
tion, it is easy to perceive that it unites 
two of the principal constituents of a 
beautiful landscape. But when, besides 
its guardian hills and ever-varying ocean, 
we remember the richness of its vegeta- 
tion, the clearness of its air, and the wild 
seclusion of its innumerable dells, the 
glowing expressions of enthusiastic 
tourists would seem not much, if at all, 
beyond the truth But in addi- 
tion to its beauty, the district has ac- 
quired within a few years another and a 
better claim to admiration. The pecu- 
liarity of its position, guarded from the 
east and north by Its barrier of rock. 



the mildness of its air, and the extraor- 
dinary dryness of its soil, have made it 
a chosen spot for the invalid, and a re- 
fuge from the attacks of the English de- 
stroyer, or, at least, a soother of the 
English disease— consumption."— 22«;. 
James White. Equally warm in his 
eulogy was Lord Jeffrey, the "Edin- 
burgh Reviewer." " The chief beauty of 
the island," he says, "lies on the south, 
where it opens to the wide ocean, and 
meets a warmer sun than shines upon 
any other spot of our kingdom. On this 
side it is, for the most part, bounded by 
lofty chalk cliffs, which rise, in the most 
dazzling whiteness, out of the blue s3a 
into the blue sky, and make a composi- 
tion something like Wedgwood's enamel 
The cliffs are in some places enormously 
high— from 600 to 700 feet. The beauti- 
ful places are either where they sink deep 
into bays and valleys, opening like a 
theatre to the sun and the sea, or where 
there has been a terrace of low land 
formed at their feet, which stretches 
under the shelter of that enormous wall, 
like a rich garden plot, all roughened 
over with masses of rock, fallen in dis- 
tant ages, and overshadowed with 
thickets of myrtle, and roses, and ger- 
aniums, which all grow wild here in 
great luxuriance and profusion. These 
spots are occupied, for the most part, by 
beautiful ornamented cottages, designed 
and executed, for the most part, in the 
most correct taste. Indeed, it could not 
be easy to make anything ugly in a cli- 
mate so delicious, where all sorts of 
flowers, and shrubs, and foliage multiply 
and maintain themselves with such 
vigour and rapidity. The myrtles fill 
all the hedges, and grapes grow in fes- 
toons from tree to tree, without the 
assistance of & y/sM"— Lord CocB^uri^'^ 
Life of Lord J^ey* Mrs. Radcliffe, 
the once famous authoress of "The 



* This was written by Lord JeA'ey doling 
his stay at Ventnor in 1806, at the outset of 
his brilliant career. 



ilfjsteries of Udolpho/' describes this 
beaatiiiil district in graphic laDgaage : 
-" The Undercliff is a tract of shore 
fonned by the fallen cliffs, and closely 
barricaded by a wall of rock of vast 
height. We entered upon it about a 
mile from Niton, and found ourselves in 
such a Druid scene of wildness and ruin 
as we nerer saw before. The road is^ for 
the most part, dose to the waU of rock, 
which seems to threaten the traTeller 
with destruction, as he passes frequently 
beneath enormous masses that lean for- 
ward. On the other side of the road 
is aa extremely rugged descent of about 
half a mile to the sea, where sometimes 
are amphitheatres of rocks, their theatres 
filled with ruins, and frequently covered 
with yerdure and underwood th&t stretch 
Qp the hill-side -with the wildest pomp, 
sheltering here a cottage and there a villa 
among the rocky hillocks. We after- 
vaida ascended by a steep, rugged road 
to the summit of the down, from which 
the TiewB are astonishing and grand in a 
high degree; we seemed perched on an 
extreme point of the world, looking down 
on hills and diffs of various height and 
form, tumbled into confusion as if by 
an earthquake, and stretching into the 
sea, which spreads its vast drcumfer- 
eace beyond. The look down on the 
shores is indeed tremendous."— Jfr». 



The Underdiff extends from Luc- 
eombe to Blackgang Chine, forming a 
tract of wild and wonderful scenery, 
about seven miles in length, and varying 
in breadth from a quarter of a mile to 
»«wly a mile. It may be phdnly de- 
scribed as an irregular table-land, — or 
rather, a succession of terraces, backed 
V a chalk wall of unequal hdght, 
and raised 50, 60, and even 100 feet 
abore the sea leveL Certain inter- 
nal agencies— land springs and hidden 
ntera— at work since the dawn of life 
and light upon the world, have resulted 
in the separation of this strip of land 
from the hills of which it was formerly 
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a part, and removing it bodily to a con- 
siderable way below them — between 
them, in fact, and the sea. To under- 
stand the cause of this subsidence, it is 
necessary to be acquainted with the geo- 
logical nature of the rocks, and the influ- 
ences to which they have been subjected, 
when the ezpluiation becomes very 
simple. "The strata, reckoning from 
the bottom, are first red ferruginous 
sand, then blue marl, next green sand- 
stone, and at top chalk and chalk marL 
The stratum of blue marl is soft and 
easily acted upon by land springs, when 
it becomes mud, and oozes out ; and the 
sandstone and chalk being deprived of 
their support, must of necessity sink 
down. The subsidence, if thus brought 
about, might be gradual and scarcely 
perceptible, except in its ultimate re- 
sults ; but the -sea was at the same time 
beating with violence against the lower 
strata, and washing out tilie sand and 
marl, which were already loosened by 
the springs. This double process would 
go on till the superincumbent mass be- 
came unable tp sustain itself by mere 
adhesion to the parent rock, when it 
must necessarily break away and fall 
forward. That this was the way in 
which the Underdiff was produced, is 
evident from an examination of the 
phenomena it presents, and what may 
be observed still going on, though on a 
lesser scale. The great change in the 
level must have occurred at a very dis- 
tant period; churches and houses of 
andent date, which stand in different 
parts of the Undercliff, show that no 
very considerable alteration can have 
taken place for centuries. " — Tkome. A 
landslip, indeed, at East End, destroyed 
in 1810, 80 acres of ground ; a second 
in 1818, upwards of 50; and a large 
mass of rock fell in 1847. But the most 
considerable of these convulsions occur- 
red in February 1799, near Niton, when 
a £urm named Pitlands, and 100 acres 
of land were hurled in wild confu- 
sion towards the shore. These, how- 
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ever, are local changes ; and " no great 
further moyement at all is to be dreaded 
within this district/' 

Here^ in this most delightfiil land of 
Dowers, the heliotrope, the myrtle, the 
fdchsia, the petunia, and the verbena, 
bloom in the open air throughout the 
winter. " I have counted," says Dr. 
Martin, " nearly fifty species of garden 
flowers blooming in the borders in De- 
cember."— 2%« Underdiff, &c. The bee 
is on the wing when, in less favoured 
districts of the island, a bitter frost 
parches aU the meadows. The mean 
annual temperature is placed by obser- 
vers at no less than 5V 72'; and as the 
result of eight years' calculations, Dr. 
Martin shows that the warmer and more 
genial winds blow here for the greater 
portion of the year. Thus: S.W., 
96.97 days ; E., 60.84 days; N.E., 64.61; 
W., 62.64; N.W., 80.96; S., 26,72 ; N., 
24.46, and S.B., 18.85. " It would be 
difficult to find in any northern country 
a district of equal extent and variety of 
surface, and, it may be added, of equal 
beauty in point of scenery, so completely 
screened from the cutting north-east 
winds of the spring on the one hand, and 
from the boisterous southerly gales of the 
autumn and winter on the other."— 5tr 
James Clark, 

We have now said enough, and quoted 
enough, we fancy, to make the reader 
thoroughly acquainted with the peculi- 
arities of this peculiar region. We shall 
shortly take him through it, from Luc- 
combe to Blackgang; but first invite him 
to a consideration of the principal places 
included by us in the south-west dis- 
trict of the island. 

I. SAl^DOWir. 

/ {HoteU: Sandown, and Star and Garter.) 

Sakdown is a hamlet and ecclesiastical 
district in the parish of Brading, skirt- 
ing the bay of the same name, and lying 
in the lowlands between the heights of 
Bembridge and the lofty masses of 



Shanklin Down. It is 6 miles from 
Ryde, and 10 miles from Newport, and 
contained in 1861 a population of 1030, 
which since that date, in all probability, 
has greatly increased. Its growth in the 
last few years has been very rapid, owing 
to the exertions of two or three spirited 
residents,— T. Webster, Esq., P.R.S., 
and the Rev. 0. Bury, B,A.; and it bids 
fair to become one of the most popular, 
as it is one of the fairest, of the towns on 
the south coast of the island. Its bay is 
eminently beautiful ; the chalky heights 
of Cvlver Cliffs form the northern, and 
the red sands of Dwvnose the southern 
extremity — *' the lower chalk, firestone, 
gait, and greensand appearing in suc- 
cession, like sloping bands of yellowish 
white, green, blue, and deep red ; the 
latter denoting the ferruginous sands of 
the lower group. Sandown Fort marks 
the low trace consisting of the Weald 
clay. The church and little town of 
Sandown are seen on the brow of the 
sand cliffs which form the western side 
of the bay, and extend toward Shanklin 
Cliffs of a dark red ferruginous colour. 
The eastern termination of the southern 
range of chalk, forming the lofby downs 
above Shanklin, next appears, and sea- 
ward, the high but subordinate cliff of 
greensand at Dunnose Point."— i^a^ 
tdl. 

Sandown, which was anciently named 
Sam>dham (the home, or settlement on the 
sands), can boast of a pretty church, 
superior national schools, numerous ele- 
gant little villas, an immense breadth of 
firm red sands, delicious nooks and 
angles all leafy and smiling, and the 
principal fortress in the Isle of Wight. 
The church was built in 1847, and the 
schools were completed in 1866. San- 
down Fort was one of Henry Y III. 's new 
defences, erected at the epoch of that 
great French armament intended to 
humiliate the haughty " Defender of the 
Faith" (1640), and had for those days a 
considerable military establishment. 
The fort lately taken down only dated 
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from the reign of Charles I., when the 
foimer staronghold was demolished, iJie 
Bea baling encroached npon its yeiy 
foundations, and gradually swallowed up 
the seventy acres of ground once aUowed 
to itsgorernors. Itwasof a quadrangular 
plan, with strong bastions at each angle, 
sniToimded by a wet moat. New defences, 
howerer, are in course of erection here. 
Tbere are large barracks in Sandown, 
at the extremity of the town, where the 
road turns off to Shanldin, and generally 
600 men are stationed there. 

Collins the artiiit, whose sea-pictures 
have such extraordinary life, yigour, 
andtrath, made many of his best sketches 
in Sandown, ShankHn, and their neigh- 
bourhood. 

Here the once famous John Wilkes 
had a cottage, or, as he loved to call it 
vi^aa Correspondence, "a villakin,"— 
still in existence, though now metamor- 
phosed into the "Eoyal Heath Villa." 
He obtamed a fourteen years' lease of it 
from Colonel, afterwards G^eneral James 
Barker, of Stickworth, in May 1788, and 
immediately fitted it up after his own 
somewhat bizarre ideas. From a floor- 
doth manufactory at Enightsbridge, he 
brought various strange "pavilions," 
yhich he placed in prominent positions 
m his garden, and converted into aviaries 
and dove-cots. Of birds he was very 
fond, and daily amused himself watching 
theh- habits, while ready to purchase all 
that the gcmvM in the neighbourhood 
conld catch. Here he raised semi-das- 
sical tombs and columns, and wrote in- 
scriptions upon them in a stilted style. 
A Boric column in the shrubbery was 
branded,— " Caro^o ChurchtU, JHvino 
^oetce, Amico Jucwndo, Oivi Optima de 
^<^rut merUo" (To Charles Churchill, 
the divine poet, the pleasant friend, the 
citiwn who has deserved well of his 
<»iuitry) ; on a tablet in a " Tuscan " 
foom was the legend,—" Fortwna Me- 
ittci tt Qmtati LondinenH, P. Johannes 
^tftw, QwBstor, 1789;" and in his sit- 
%room,— " To FUial Piety and Mary 



Wilkes, Erected by John WUkes, 
1789." 

He spent his ktter years in this plea- 
sant country-side, with occasional visits 
to the London world ; writing his own 
" Memoirs," and entertaining with witty 
gossip and old wine his numerous visi- 
tors. With his powdered queue duly 
tied in a bag, his suit of scarlet and gold, 
his abundant laces and rufBes, and his 
long boots above his knees, he stalked 
about the neighbourhood of Sandown 
and Shanklin, "the observed of all 
observers," and the Dens Major of the 
village folk. 

Wilkes died at his residence in Gros- 
venor Square, December 28, 1797, at the 
ripe old age of 70. 

n. sHjUTKinr. 

(ffoteU: HoUier's, and wmiama's, and Crab 
Inn,) 

Shahklik, one of the leafiest of leafy 
Tillages, whose "romantic glades'* at- 
tracted the attention of Tom Ingoldsby; 
whose chine is, as it were, reverently 
"trotted out" at a shilling per head to 
curious visitors ; whose dells are prodi- 
gal of blossoms; whose hills look out 
upon "the sounding sea"— is about 2 
miles from Sandown, 4 from Yentnor, 
8 J from Ryde, and occupies a table-land 
800 feet above the sea, at the base of 
the eastern extremity of the great chalk 
range of downs whidi forms " the back- 
bone" of the island. The entrance into 
Shanklin from Yentnor is one of the 
fairest scenes in this fair country-side. 
The beach here is very fine, and the 
views seaward are endless in variety and 
interest, so that the -tourist will do well 
to spend a day or two in the neighbour- 
hood, and examine its chief attractions. 

" Shanklin," says Keats, "is a most 
beautiful place ; sloping wood and 
meadow ground reach round the chine, 
which is a deft between the cliflfs of the 
depth of nearly 800 feet at least. This 
cleft is filled with trees and bushes in 
the narrow part, and as it widens be- 
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comes bare, if it were not for primroses 
on one side, which, spread to the yery 
verge of the sea, and some fishermen's 
huts on the other, perched midway in 
the balustrade of beautiful green hedges 
along the steps down to the sand."— i^e 
and Letters. Here is a picture from 
another hand, equally graphic : — " This 
Tillage is very small and scattery, all 
mixed up witii trees, and lying among 
sweet airy fidls and swells of ground, 
which finally rise up behind to breezy 
downs 800 feet high, and sink down in 
front to the edge of the varying cliffs, 
which overhang a pretty beach of fine 
sand, and are approachable by a very 
striking wooded ravine which they caU 
the Chine.**— Lord Jeffrey, Life by 
Cockburn. We close our eulogistic 
quotations with a more detailed descrip- 
tion of this famous chine (which, by 
the way, has always seemed to us much 
overrated) : — " The cliff, where the 
stream which forms the chine enters 
the sea, is about 100 feet in height, and 
the chasm is perhaps 160 wide at the top, 
and at the bottom not much wider than 
the channel of the stream. The sides * 
are very steep, and in most places are 
clothed with rich underwood, overhang- 
ing the naked sides. At a small distance 
within their mouth, on a terrace just 
large enough to afford a walk to their 
doors, stand two small cottages of dif- 
ferent elevations. Bude flights of steps 
descend to them from the top, and an 
excavation from the sandy rock forms a 
skittle-ground to one of them, over- 
shadowed by the spray of young oaks. 
After proceeding about 100 yards in a 
direct line from the shore, the chasn^ 
makes a sudden bend to the left, and 
grows much narrower. Its sides are 
nearly perpendicular, and but little 
shrubbery breaks their naked surface. 
The chasm continues widening and de- 



* The cliff is 280 feet high, the chasm 800 
feet wide at the top, and the chaam extends 
4£0 feet inland ftom the shore. 



creasing in breadth, till it terminates in 
an extremely narrow fissure, down 
which the rill, which has formed the 
whole, fidls about 80 feet. The quantity 
of water is in general so small that the 
cascade is scarcely worth viewing ; bat 
after great rains it must be very pretty. 
The sides of the gloomy hollow in which 
it fiUls are of the blackish indurated 
clay, of which the greater part of the 
soil hereabouts is composed, and the 
damp of the waters has covered most 
part of it with shining green lichens 
and mosses of various shades. The 
brushwood which grows on the brow on 
each side overhangs so as nearly to 
meet; and the whole scene, though it 
cannot be considered as magnificent, is 
certainly striking and grotesque. Above 
the fall the stream continues to run in- 
to a deep and shady channel quite to the 
foot of the hills in which it takes its 
rise."— 5tr ff. Englifidd. With one or 
two slight alterations, this graphio 
account is singularly correct. 

The antique Parsonage at Shanklin, 
with its girdle of huge myrtles, is a 
picturesque object. The Church is an 
interesting little fane. 

The sands here, from Sandown away 
to Duimose, are firm, broad, and the 
finest in the island. There is a pleasant 
walk at low-water to Luccombe Chine, a 
deep ravine in the diffs, with bare pre- 
cipitous sides of sand and clay, qnite as 
well worth visiting, to our fiincy, as 
"the lion "of Shanklin. The tourist 
may continue his walk to Hast Svd, 
the commencement of the Undercliff, and 
the scene of the great landslip of 1^1^' 
^he rocks displaced by the tremendous 
convulsion have fallen upon the shore in 
the wildest and even most grotesque 
confusion ; masses of dark ferruginous 
earth, or hot white chalk, partly over- 
grown with luxuriant vegetation, Ip^S 
piled upon each other as if they had been 
the playthings of the Titans, and flung 
away in scorn. 

A stroll by the road to Bonchuxch sjid 
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file Vnder^UalBO fall of mterest and 
wietj. The road winds through open 
groves and green pastaresnp the flank of 
tlie hm of DimDoae, affording at erery 
point the moat delightfolTiewa. The vil- 
lage, with its leafy gaidena, occopiea the 
foreground ; then, in auooeasion, the eijt 
surreys the fine sweep of Sandovm Bay 
terminated by the white walla of the 
I Calrer, the low nuirah-land atretching 
I avay to firading, and even, acroaa the 
Solent, the shipping in the noble anchor- 
age at Spithead. From the top of the 
ascent may be obaerred the chalky 
heights of Yaverland and the blue aeaa 
bejond, the distant biHa of Hampehiie 
and Sassez ninning from west to east 
in a long dean line, until they melt into 
the horizon, and the glittering diffs from 
Brighton to Beachy Head are sometimes 
plainly visible. 

The parish of Shanklin is bonnded 
north by that of Brading, south by 
Bonchnrch, west by Newchnrch, and 
east by the Channel. It includes 950 
acres, and in 1851 its population was 
523(206 males + 817 females); houses 
iflbahited, 72; uninhabited, 4. The 
liring is a perpetual curacy (Ber. G. 
Southouse), value £134, attached to the 
rectory of Bonchurch. 
In the early part of 1819 Keats wasstay- 
iog at Shanklin with bis friend Brown, 
and wrote here the play of "Otho the 
Great," the plot of which Brown in- 
dented, and the fine poem of " Lamia." 
I'ord Jefirey was here in 1846, the year 
before his death, seeking to revive his 
waning energies, "We enjoyed," he 
says, "three weeks* very sweet, tranquil, 
and innocent seclusion, which we left 
with much affection and some regret." 
--Life hy Oochbum. 

III. BONOHtTBOH. 

{Beta: Ribbands'.) 

BoHOHTTBCH, anciently Bonecerce, is one 

of the oldest villages in the Wight, and is 

tmly '« hallowed ground," if the popular 

tradition that it was the scene of the early 



labooni of St B<ml&oe— ^onitai faeere, 
to do good— has aught of truth in it 
There is a little eova among its rocks 
which still bears the name of Monk^M 
Bap, and is reputed to have been the 
landing-place of the adventurous priests 
of the Abbey of Lire, who brought the 
good tidings of Christianity to the un- 
taught ishmders. This, it is nid, took 
place in A.i>. *166, when they raised here 
a village church. 

But the present old church of Bon- 
church cannot daim so remote an 
antiquity. Most probably it was founded 
by one of the De Lisles not earlier than 
the commencement of the 14th century. 
The new church, a graceful structure, 
was built in 1847. The living is a 
rectory (Bev. Edmund Garr, M. A.) 
valued at £184, and in the patronage of 
Dr. Leeson. 

The parish of Bonchurch * contains 
618 acres, and in 1851 had a population 
of 523 (296 males -h 817 females), 78 
inhabited houses, and one uninhabited. 
Its boundaries are — ^north, Shanklin; 
south, St Lawrence ; Godshill, west ; 
and east, the Channel. Within its limits 
are scenes of greater beauty than perhaps 
exist anywhere eke in so confined a space. 
The sea-shore is continually presenting 
new features of interest ; new surprises 
occur at every point. Inland there is an 
unequalled combination of the sublime 
and the picturesque ; of towering walls 
of glittering chalk ; of dells odorous 
with flowers; of gardens rich in the 
rarest plants and most exquisite blos- 
soms. The entrance to the village is 
eminently lovely. The road is bordered 
by a calm, sweet pool, on whose bosom 
sleep the broad leaves of the water-lily, 
and, running under a perfect arch of 
foliage, winds in and out of jutting 
masses of rock covered with prodigal 
vegetation. The wall of the Undercliff 
towers above the traveller to the height 



* Bonchurch was the birth-place of the 
gallant old seaman, Admiral Hopson (see po$0» 
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of 400 or 600 feet, and from its sides 
leap out little rannels in mimic cascades, 
filling the air with their musical chime 
and pleasant freshness. 

It is difficult, in our narrow limits, to 
note down all that the tourist ought to 
see in this agreeable neighbourhood. But 
he will ascend, of course, the steep sides 
of Si, Boniface Down (783 feet aboTc 
the sea), to enjoy the surpassingly beau- 
tiful panorama which spreads beneath 
and around it. He will visit the Well — 
St, Bonny*t TTeK,*— a perennial spring, 
bubbling out of the chalky depths of the 
Down. It was first discorered, says the 
legend, by a certain bishop who, riding 
across the hill on a misty night, lost his 
way, and found his steed, to his horror, 
slowly sliding down the precipitous side, 
until at length he suddenly drew up with 
his hoofs fixed in the hollow of this well. 
The bishop thereupon yowed to St. Boni- 
face, that if he reached the bottom se- 
curely he would dedicate to his honour 
an acre of land. The saint closed with 
the bargain ; the bishop got home with- 
out further let or mishap ; and the land, 
known as The Bishop" 9 Acre, still belongs 
to the glebe of Bonchurch. It lies at the 
foot of the hill, and is marked out by a 
ridge of turf. 

In the old times, on the feast day of St. 
Boniface, the Tillage maidens were wont 
to ascend the down and place garlands of 
flowers about the well, in honour of the 
patron-saint. There was, also, a super- 
stition attaching to it, that a wish 
breathed inwardly by the stranger who, 
for the first time, drank of its water, 
would assuredly be fulfilled,^a pleasant 
enough superstition, which the lads and 
lasses of Bonchurch doubtlessly, in their 



* It is supplied by a stream which rises at 
the foot of the down, and after forming the 
pool, runs nndergronnd and divides Into two 
branches, one of which bubbles up in the 
gardens of Moontfleld, and falls Into Horseshoe 
Bay ; the other, at the side of the church-yard, 
and falls into the sea at the cllfliB below East 
Dene. 



love-making days, tamed to good ac- 
count. 

Standing on the brink of this magnifi- 
cent precipice, we must admit that the 
picture beneath ns is perfect. ''The 
diJBf is exquisitely chiselled into horizon- 
tal blocks, richly mossed and ivied, and 
there the chough resorts and the jack- 
daw builds, and here and there a dove 
will wing its way, like a snow-flake 
among the grey and sable daws."— 
Dendp, And spreading afar, like a sheet 
of molten silver, ever flashes and gleams 
the apparently motionless sea. 

A flight of steps near the pond con- 
ducts the tourist to the PidpU Rock (400 
feet above the sea), a bold and rugged 
mass of cliflF, now surmounted with a 
wooden cross in a wooden enclosure,— 
from which it derives its name,— but 
formerly bearing a flagstaff, and chris- 
tened "Shakspeare Rock." In the 
beautiful grounds of ZTndermount (Sir 
J. Pringle), rises another and similar 
mass of crag, called the Flagstaff JR^ck. 

There are numerous pretty villas in 
pretty garden grounds, — almost too 
many, in fact,-HScattered about this 
singular district. .Most noticeable are, 
East Dene (Rear-Admiral Swinburne), 
designed by Mr. Beazley (the architect 
of the Lyceum Theatre), with a pictur- 
esque Elizabethan interior, and an organ 
which, it is said, has been touched by 
Queen Bess's fingers ; Wood Lynch, the 
seat of the late Rev. J. White, dramatist 
and historian, whose " King of the Com- 
mons " was the last character created by 
Macready, and whose popuUr condensa- 
tions of English. French, and Greek 
History, are nearly as well known even 
as they ought to be ; Winterhourne, the 
residence of thelate Rev. William Adams, 
the author of many exquisite sacred alle- 
gories, to which we shall more particu- 
krly allude hereafter ; Wesffidd, Mount- 
fidd, Orchard Leigh, Upper Mount, and, 
best to be noticed in this connection. 
Hillside, Ventnor, where John Sterling— 
Carlyle*8 John Sterling— spent the last 
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few montba of lus life^ and died Septem- 
ber 18, 1844. 

Kear Monk's Bay are still remaining a 
few traces of a Boman encampment, and 
in the Ticinlty have been exhumed, at 
different times, urns, calcined bones, 
ashes, and other significant relics of the 
fioman occnpants of the UnderdiffJ 

Sudx is a brief, cold outline of the ai- 
tractdons of this fairy land, -which in- 
cludes within its enchanted limits a 
thousand varieties — ^a thousand charms 
—of scenery. '* Take barren rocks, " ex- 
claims an enthusiastic writer, " prolific 
soils, broken masses, elevated cliffs, and 
precipitoos descents, an expanded sea, a 
winding rivnlet, and tranquil lake, the 
wild flower dell and the rich pasture, the 
peasant's but, the farmer's yard, and the 
admired TiUa ; employ the colours of the 
bow of heaven ; let the motions of ani- 
mated nature be within observation; 
cover the whole with an expanded arch ; 
light it with a summer's sun, and call it 
— Bonchnrch." 

IV. ST. LAWRBHCB. 

The x>arishof St. Lawrence lies between 
the parishes of Newchurch, east ; Gods- 
hill, north; and Whitwpll, west, with 
the channel for its soutl^em boundary. 
It contains 332 acres, and in 1851 had a 
population of 111 (53 males + 58 
females), 23 inhabited houses, 1 unin- 
habitated, and 1 building. The church, 
which is the smallest — or one of the 
smallest— in England ; the Wdl, famous 
for its refreshing waters; and the beauti- 
ful marine villa of the Earl of Yarbo- 
rough, are the principal noteworthy 
objects in this miniature parish, which 
is but a narrow strip of land between 
the wall of the Underdiff and the sea, 
1^ mile in length. The living is a rectory 
(Rev. C. Levingston), valued at £106, in 
the gift of the Earl of Tarborough. 

V. VHITWBLL 

Lies next to St. Lawrence, with an ocean 
boundary to the south, the parishes of 



Chale and Niton on the west, and 
Godshill on the north. Acreage, 196S ; 
popuh^Uon in 1851, 637 (328 males + 
309 females); inhabited houses, 120; 
uninhabited, 5 ; building, 1. The Uving 
is a perpetual curacy, held by the rector 
of Niton (who is also vicar of Godshill) ; 
but, though in that sense a chapehry, has 
its own parochial rights. The ^church 
consists of two distinct divisions, one 
dedicated to St. Badegund, and the other 
to St Mary. 

In this parish was once included the 
manor of Woolverton. There were three 
Woolvertons in the island,— the one now 
referred to, a second near Shorwell, and 
a third below Yaverland, belonging to a 
family of that name, Sir Balph de Wool- 
yertoA, built in 1370. In a shadowy 
cowJbe^ or hollow, lying to; the right of 
the road from St Lawrence to Niton, 
the chapel of Woolverton, whose ruins, 
ivy-shro\ided, grey, and mossy, may still 
be examined. It was one of the hundred 
churches, chapels, and chantries existing 
in the island, in the reign of the 3d Ed- 
wfurd, so few of which can now be traced 
by the ecclesiologist. 

VI. HITOK. 

The parish of Niton is bounded on 
the north and east by that of Whitwell, 
west by Chale, and south by the waters 
of the channel. . In its limits are included 
the wildest and rudest portion of the 
Undercliff, the dangerous coast from 
Old Park to Eocken End, Niton Down, 
and many a footprint of the Celt and the 
ancient Eoman. Acreage, 1397; popula- 
tion in 1801, 288 ; in 1811, 370 ; in 
1821, 443 ; in 1831, 573; in 1841, 613 ; 
apd in 1851, 684 (326 males -f- 358 
females) ; in]|)abited houses, 133 ; unin- 
habited, 8 ; building, 3. The living is 
a rectory, held in conjunction with tho 
vicarage of Godshill (Rev. B. Dixon ; 
curate, Rev. T. Ratdiff), valued at £600 
per annum, and presented to by Qaeen's 
College, Oxford, on which foandatioa the 
patronage was bestowed by Charles I. 
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Niton {Inn, the White Lion) is a con- 
Biderable hamlet^ lying at the foot of 
Niton Down, and in the shadow of St. 
Catherine's Hill (which may be ascended 
by a pathway from the village near the 
church), about 5 miles from Yentnor and 
8^ from Newport. The church is a large 
and picturesque edifice of great antiquity, 
and was one of the six bestowed by Fitz- 
Osbert upon his farourite Abbey of Lire. 
There is a Literary Institute in the vil- 
lage, and the National Schools are well 
conducted. Several new houses have re- 
cently been erected here, and tourists 
will find it a convenient spot from which 
to direct their explorations of the Under- 
cliff. There is a well-to-do air about the 
village, which may result from the num- 
ber of "seats" in its vicinity, and the 
constant employment thus provided for 
its inhabitants. 

Dr. Thomas Pittis, an eminent divine 
(see post), was a native, and for many 
years a rector of Niton. 

There is a curious camp, or perhaps 
tin-mart, in a field on the Beawhamp 
Farm, near the church, whose regula- 
rity of plan and massiveness of construc- 
tion may well be examined by the anti- 
quary. Through this parish, by a road 
still traceable, was conducted the tin 
traffic of the island, and probably the 
metal was shipped on board the vessels 
of the Fhcenician merchants at Fuckaster 
Cove. Near the northern boundary of 
the parish at a place still called Bury 
{hyrig, a walled or fortified settlement), 
may be observed an artificial mound of 
earth, now reduced to very small dimen- 
sions, but which once occupied a base of 
80 yards diameter. Near the village 
there is another mound of similar cha- 
racter, called Old Castle, and both are 
undoubtedly relics of the Celtic earth- 
works. 

Niton is so pleasantly situated, and 
there is so much of interest in its 
neighbourhood,— the cottages omSes of 
the ITnderclifiF,— 3/traWc», BeoMchamp, 
KMwUa, (M Park, Mount Cleeves, and 



Mov/nt Ida ; the Boyal Sandrock Hotel, 
with its cliff gardens ; Fuckaster Cove, 
where the Eoman fleet used to xide 
securely, and Charles II. was once driven 
ashore by stress of weather ; St. Catha- 
rine's Foint, and its brilliant lighthouse ; 
St. Catherine's Hill, and its panoramic 
prospects,— that it ought to be more 
generally frequented by those who travel 
with open eyes and ears to hear. It is 
sometimes (»Jled Crab Niton, to distin- 
guish it from Knighton, near Ashey, and 
in reference to the Crustacea so abundant 
on the adjacent coast. 

TII. a0I>8HILL, 
(Jnn: The GriffiD), 
Is a delightfuUy picturesque hamlet, 
clustered round a steep knoll, or hill, on 
which is built its stately and antique 
church. Like all the island villages, it 
consists of one long street of shops, cot- 
tages, and the better sort of houses 
strangely intermixed. It is distant from 
Newport about 5J miles, from Yentnor 
5, and from Eyde 11, and lies in a fertile 
country, divided into excellent farms, of 
which Wroxall, Rew, Span, Week, Park, 
Apleford, Moor, and Stenbury are the 
principal. The parish includes 6535 
acres, chiefly of good arable land, and 
had, in 1851, a population of 1316 (661 
males + 653 femsdes); 232 inhabited 
houses, and 7 uninhabited. The tithings 
of Stenbury, Bond, Sandford, and Rook- 
ley, with Week, as well as the manor of 
Appuldurcombe, are in this parish. The 
living is a vicarage, held, as already 
stated, with the Rectory of Niton. 
There was once a good grammar school 
in the village (founded in 1595 by one 
Richard Andrews), whither resorted the 
sons of the leading gentry of the island, 
and where Sir Thomas Fleming was edu- 
cated, but it is now of small account. 

The chtbrck is one of the handsomest in 
the Wight. Erected upon a steep and 
lofty knoll, and having a stately tower, it 
is conspicuously visible from every i>art 
of the wide and extensive vale. The in- 
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terior ia diTided by a long range of rich 
early English arches, and contains some 
superb memorials to the Worsley family. 

About 2 miles south-east of the Tillage 
lies Appvtldurcombe Park (the property 
of Mr. R. W. Williams), the andeut seat 
of the Worsleys, and once the great glory 
of the island. Even now, in its denuded 
condition, it claims the tourist's admira- 
tion, from the beauty of its extensive 
grounds and the stateliness of the large 
Corinthian pile, with its projecting wings, 
which crowns the head of the green and 
ample lawny slope. " The park is very 
famous^ and it deserves its celebrity. It 
is very extensive for the island; the 
ground is considerably diversified, and 
there are noble views over the wide glades. 
Oak, dm, and beech-trees of stately size 
abound, and the plantations are well ar- 
ranged. The park and the house are, in 
short, on a corresponding style of gran- 
deur." — Knight, The mansion occupies 
the site of an Elizabethan building — ^the 
remains of the ancient Priory of Appul- 
dorcombe — ^pulled down by Sir Eobert 
Worsley about 1710 ; was commenced by 
him immediately afterwards, and com- 
pleted by his successor. Sir Richard 
Worsley, who made it the receptacle of a 
fine collection of ancient marbles, figured 
in his Museum Wordeanum, and an ex- 
cellent gallery of pictures. ** It is situ- 
ated at some distance from the road, 
within the park, and, being built from 
the quarries of Portland, and unincum- 
bered with adjoining offices, offers a 
magnificent object to the high road and 
to the hills above it, particularly when 
the rays of the sun are reflected from its 
beautiful stone,**— Wyndham. 

Appttldurcombe is usually derived from 
the British Tpul dur y cwtii— "the lake 
in the hollow"— but the correct etymo- 
logy is evidently Apvldflre-comhe, the 
valley of apple-ti'ees. 

On the highest point of this down are 
the remains of an obelisk of Cornish 
granite, erected in 1744, to the memory 
of Sir Robert Worsley, Bart., as *'an 



emblem of the conspicuous character he 
maintained during a long and exemplary 
life." It was shattered by lightning in 
18S1. From this point, 685 feet above 
the sea, the prospect is eminently beauti- 
ful, and embraces almost the whole extent 
of the "Fair Ishmd." On the eastern 
brink, bowered amidst trees, is an arti- 
ficial rum, called ** Cook's Castle." 

The house and estate, as well as the 
furniture and a krge portion of the rich 
collection made by Sir Richari Worsley, 
were disposed of by auction in 1856, by 
order of the present Earl of Yarborough. 
The best pictures, however, were removed 
to his lordship's mansion in London. 

A brief account of the Worsley family, 
so long the principal one in the Isle of 
Wight, may be of interest to the reader. 

1. Sir Jama Wordey, a scion of the 
Lancashire Worsleys, and a favourite 
page of Henry the Seventh's, was ap- 
pointed captain of the island in 1517. 
By his marriage with the heiress of Sir 
John Leigh he obtained considerable 
estates in the island, to which his son suc- 
ceeded in 1588. 

2. Richard Wordey was also captain 
of the ishLnd, and lord of Appuldur- 
combe, where he entertained Henry VIII. 
in 1539. Died 1565. His two sous 
were killed "in the lodge or gate-house 
at Appuldurcombe " by an accidental 
explosion of gunpowder. 

3. John Worsley, brother of Richard, 
married into the Meux family, and fur- 
ther increased the wealth and weight of 
the Worsleys. Died in 1681. 

4. ITumas Worsley succeeded: "a 
brave scholar, a plain but worthy gentle- 
man, and a most plentiful housekeeper." 
Died about 1604-5, leaving two sons, 
Richard and John. 

6. Sir Richard fTor^f^y was knighted 
at WhitebaU, Feb. 8, 1611, by James I., 
and created a baronet, June the 29tb, in 
the same year. He was probably well 
esteemed by the retentive Stuart, for 
when Prince Henry and the king were 
entertained at Oxford in 1601, and splcn- 
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did gifts were offered by the students to 
the accomplished prince, the young 
Worsley presented him with "a book of 
verses, in foreign languages, beautifully 
written. "^StcUe Papers, Domestic Series, 
He lived in the island in great repute, 
and is spoken of by his contemporary and 
friend in most eulogistic language: — 
"The man of learning, patron of virtue, 
friend of good fellows, and credit both of 
his house and island," — "whose good 
fame and virtue shall outlive all tombs/' 
"both for natural and artificial gifts, he 
had not bis fellow in the county."— jStr 
J. Oglander, He married Frances, a 
fair daughter of Sir Henry Neville, whose 
beauty was much applauded, even in 
those days of beautiful women; was 
Sheriff of Hampshire in 1616, and died 
of small-pox in 1631-3. 

6. iS«rirenr^TFor<Z(^ married Bridget, 
a daughter of Sir Henry Wallop, after- 
wards Lord Lymington, and had two 
sons, Eobert and James. The latter was 
knighted by Charles 11. Sir Henry died 
in 1666. 

7. Sir Robert Worsley began the splen- 
did mansion of Appuldurcombe in 1710 ; 
married Mary, a granddaughter of the 
Earl of Pembroke; and had two children, 
Robert and Henry, neither of whom left 
surviving issue. 

8. Sir James Worsley, younger son of 
Sir Henry, succeeded to the estates. He 
had several children, of whom only one, 
Thomas, survived him. 

9. Sir Thomas Worsley married the 
eldest daughter of the Earl of Cork, by 
whom he had two children, Richard and 
Henrietta Frances. Died in 1768. 

10. Sir Richard Worsley completed 
the house at Appuldurcombe, begun by 
Sir Robert in 1710. Having travelled 
through Italy, Greece, Turkey, and Egypt, 
he had amassed a fine collection of speci- 
mens of ancient art, of which he pub- 
lished an illustrated description, entitled 
Museum Worsleanum. He also wrote 
and compiled a " History of the Island," 
from deeds and MSS. partly collected 



by his grandfather. Sir James. Waa 
comptroller of the king's household, a 
privy councillor, sheriff of Hampshire, 
and governor of the Isle of Wight from 
1780 to 1782. Married, in 1776, Miss 
Seymour Fleming, daughter of a Sir John 
Fleming, and had one son, Robert Edwin, 
who died before him. Sir Richard died 
in 1805, leaving his large estates to his 
sister, Henrietta Frances, who had mar- 
ried ike Hon. John Bridgman Simpson. 
Their daughter and heiress, Anne Maria 
Charlotte, married — 

11. Charles Anderson PdhamfCTea.\£(i 
Earl of Tarhorough in — . This 
liberal-minded nobleman kept up a 
splendid hospitality at Appuldurcombe, 
and interested himself zealously in all 
that appertained to the weal of the 
ishind. He founded the Royal Yacht 
Club, of which he was commodore for 
many years, and which he ardently sap- 
ported by his example and influence. 
Died somewhat suddenly on board his 
yacht KestrU, off Vigo, 6th September 
1846, aged 55. 

12. Charles Anderson, second Earl of 
Yarborough, died 1862. 

The Priory of Appuldurcombe was 
bestowed by Isabella de Fortibus, to- 
wards the close of Henry III.'s reign, on 
the abbey of St. Mary of Montesbourg. 
According to Speed, one Nicholas Spen- 
cer and Margaret his wife were the 
founders ; but there is no mention made 
of them in any document until the reigu 
of Henry IV., when one of the priors 
granted them a lease. The Norman 
Abbey maintained here a prior and two 
monks, who had supervision of all its 
demesnes at Sandford and Week. Dar- 
ing the wars with France, it was seized 
by the crown as an alien priory, and in 
the 2d of Henry V. was dissolved. Then 
it was granted— 20 Henry VI.— to the 
nuns in "the minories without Aid- 
gate," who leased it to the family of 
Fry. Agnes Fry, an heiress, married 
Sir John Leigh, of the Isle of Wight, 
and their daughter Joan conveyed the 
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manor of Appnldnrcombe to Sir James 
Worsley, with her haad. 

FBOK XA8T KITD TO ST. OATHSBIHl'S 
POIHT. 

Havmg described with some detail the 
parishes indnded in our soath-eastem 
district^ we proceed^ for the conTenienoe 
of the touristy to note down briefly the 
objects of interest which crowd the Un- 
derdiff, &om its commencement at East 
End, to its termination at the headland 
of St. Catherine. 

The tourist had best male his way 
throngh iJie magnificent desoUtion of 
E€tsi End by the foot-path which winds 
and ont of mnrmnrons copses and 



lichen-covered masses of cliff. 
Bonchurch, he will descend the famons 
Skute — all steep hills by the islanders are 
called shates-^and -paaae ludf-way down 
to observe the new and elegant church of 
Bonchxirch, standing on a sheltered spot 
of level ground. Lower down the diff, 
towards the sea, is seated the andent 
churchy now disused, but a building of 
some interest, with two or three curious 
memorials of olden times. In its se- 
questered grave-yard deep John Sterling, 
and the Rev. William Adams. 

Passing through the village by the 
picturesque Pool, the wayfarer next 
enters Ventnor, and will turn adde to 
the EapUtnade, a pleasant walk by the 
sea, or to VenUwyr Cove, a nook of un- 
rivalled beauty. The Mill, onee so 
famous, was burnt down in 1848. Again 
retaming to the high road, he reaches 
Ste^ ffill,* the seat of J. Hambrough, 
Esq., whose Gtothic tower is the great 
landmark of the country round about 
Ventnor and St. Lawrence. Steep Hill 
is a splendid castellated mansion in 
modem Gothic ; not in the most correct 
taste, perhaps, but still effective and 



• Erected on the site of a marine cottage 
belonging to the late Earl of Dysart, and 
bailt by Hans Stanley while goyemor of the 
island. 



picturesque. It was designed by San- 
derson, the architect who "restored** 
Henry YIL's chapel in Westminster 
Abbey, and the entrance hall is oon- 
dderal "a happy effort** The great 
charm of Steep Hill, however, lies in the 
variety and loveliness of its extensive 
grounds, which were laid out by Fage^ 
of Southampton, and afford the most do- 
lightful diversities of landscape scenery. 
Here are fig-trees of gigantic sixe'; an 
orangery contiuning trees which onod 
bdonged to the Prince de Cond6 ; tender 
exotic plants blooming vigoroudy in the 
open air ; lawns, bowers, fountains, and 
luxuriant foliagei ' ' I have vidted, " said 
Sir Joseph Paxton, "nearly every place 
of note from Stockholm to Constanti- 
nople, but never have I seen anything 
more beautiful than this." 

Descending St. Lawrence Shute, and 
passing the fium of Bank End, we see 
to our left the pretty Gothic cottage of 
Mrs. Dudley Pelham, widow of Captain 
Dudley Pelham (second son of the late 
Earl of Yarborough); and next, the 
Marine Villa of the Earl of Yarborough, 
erected by Sir Richard Wordey, who tried 
here, but without success, the experi- 
ment of a vineyard. On the road, 
to the right, in a recess under a Gothic 
arch, and overshadowed by some fine 
trees, bubbles and gushes most refresh- 
ingly an abundant spring, long celebrated 
as Si, Lawrence's WeU, The quaint 
little edifice which endoses it was built 
by the late Earl of Yarborough. 

We now reach Si. Lawrence's Chwrch, 
on the left, which it is a pity the late earl 
spoiled by lengthening, and whose roof 
the tourist may easily touch. It is dose 
to the diff, which all along this shore is 
broken up into little caves and hollows, 
once affording admirable shelter to the 
free-traders of the sea. The population 
of St. Lawrence was, not long ago, en< 
tirely absorbed in smuggling enterprises. 
" It is related that, one Sunday morning, 
a congregation could not be assembled at 
the diurdi, in consequence of all the 
10 
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villagers being employed in relieving a 
Dntch dogger, then lying off the shore, 
of her illegal caigo."— Dr. (?. A. Mar- 
tin. 

To the right of the road, in a seques- 
tered glen, lies WodverUm Farm, and 
adjacent are the venerable ruins, all ivy 
and moss, of the ancient manorial mansion 
of Wodbjerton, What remains is in the 
early English style. 

Passing a bye-road to Whitwell, we 
can just discern below us, deeply hidden 
in fresh green foliage, Old Park, with 
its pretty gardens; and at a short distance 
from it, MiraMea (J. Coape, Esq.), which 
really deserves its name, even if that be 
derived, as we are told, from miraXnUs, 
— a thing to be wondered at. ''The 
broken foreground on the right, covered 
with its velvet herbage, its bold masses 
of rock, and miniature dells and brakes, 
backed by the towering cliffs, renders it 
a scene replete with beauty ; whilst on 
the left, the bright foliage of its wooded 
glens, extending to the very strand, 
with a deep blue sea beyond them, form 
a prospect of surpassing loveliness." — 
Martin, 

On the right is the foot-track which 
leads to Cripple Path, ** a way cut by 
steps in the side of the cliff, and afford- 
ing seats about half-way down, composed 
of projecting ledges of the rock, which, 
though of Nature's forming, are ahoiost 
artificial in their aspect." We now 
gain Orchard Cottage (Lady Willough- 
by Gordon), a semi-brick, semi-stone 
villa, irregular, but picturesque, with 
terraced gardens of great beauty; and 
nearly opposite stands Bea/achamp, ori- 
ginally named from the Beauchamps of 
Ancaster. Near this spot, in th& sum- 
mer of 1831, was blown from the diff a 
young girl, named '' Karanheippuck 
Newnham," but afterwards popularly 
called '''Happie Ninh^m." She fell 
upon the shore below witjbout receiving 
any injury save the momepiii^ alarm. 

The road now nsjurrow^. considerably, 
and about a mile from, % Orchard 



divides into two brandies,— one to the 
left leads to Puckaster Cotta^je (J. Vine, 
Esq.), and then to Niton and the new 
range of villas known as St, CathmM's 
Terrace. The main road to the right 
descends a slight hill, from whose sum- 
mit West cuff (Beauchamp Kerr, Esq.) 
forms a picturesque object, and passes in 
succession the WeU R&uee, at the foot of 
the descent, left, and the villa of La 
RoiUre, on the right. 

The main road again branches off to 
right and left. The right branch leads 
to Niton village, and thence to Godshill; 
the left conducts us to the Royol Sand- 
rock Hotel, an elegant and commodious 
villa, placed in the loveliest of gardens, 
facing St, Catherine*8 PoifU, the exten- 
sive southern headland of the island. 
Taking the road Ui ike Sandrock Spring, 
a rather powerful chalybeate, discovered 
by Mr. Waterworth, a Newport surgeon, 
in 1808, but now disused, we pass Mount 
Cleeves (J. Mortimer, Esq.), and find 
ourselves in the locale of the great 
landslip of 1799, which involved in 
its destructive effects upwards of 100 
acres. Then we pass Buddie Farm, 
the ancient farm of Knowles, and make 
our way to St, Catherine's Poini, the 
fflte of a reaUy elegant lighthouse, whose 
white and graceful CDlumn forms an 
attractive object in the landscape. 

This lighthouse was. erected by the 
Trinity Corporation, on ground granted 
by G. P. Holford, Esq., in 1838, and 
completed in 1840. On the 26th March 
in that year it was lighted for the first 
time. Its dimensions are : From :the 
water-mark to level of terrace, 81 feet. 
From the terrace to the top of the stone- 
work, 100 feet. Lantern and pedestal, 
1 foot 6 inches. Extension of g^ 
frame, 10 feet. Koof, hall, vane, and 
lightning conductor, 11 feet 6 inchesj 
Total height, 204 feet. The diameter of 
the interior is 14 feet ; and the staircase! 
to the lantern-room numbers 152 steps. 
The lighting apparatus consists of one? 
lamp 8i inches diameter, with four con- 
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oentrated wickB, reflected through a lens 
surmonnied by 250 mirrors. 

From ibis point the touriBt, keeping 
along the beach^ which is firm and sandy, 
viih oocBsional masses of broken cliff, 
as at Miodken End, where the dangerous 
leef extends far into the sea, soon gains 
thei2oyciZ Victoria Eotd, a pretty lodging- 
house upon the Tezy shore, with hiJAs and 
clilb at the back and a wide expanse of 



sea before it ; and taming an abropt 
headland, finds himself in the sonny, 
sequestered hollow, called Pudrnter 
Cave, Hero Charles IL landed, July 
1, 1675, after experiencing a terrible 
sfcoim at sea. The tourist may now, 
by a pleasant path, regain the road 
on the summit of the oliff, and retnm 
vid St. Lawrence and Steep Hill to 
Yentnor. 



DISTBICT YL-HOBTH-WEST.— TASXOUTE. 



Yabxouth Is seated, as its name im- 
plies, at the month of the western Yar, 
on a low sandy shore opposite the Lym- 
ington coast, 104 miles from London, 4 
from Lymington, lOJ from Newport, and 
12^ from Cowes. There is a we^y mar- 
ket bore, on Friday, and on the 25th July 
an annual fair. The trade is unworthy of 
recOTd, and the population chiefly em- 
ployed in maritime pursuits. The It- 
ing is a rectory (Bev. J. Blackburn, 
M. A.), valued at £100, in the gift of the 
Lord Chancellor. The parish includes 
143 acres, contains 110 inhabited houses 
and 7 uninhabited, and a population (in 
1851) of 672 (267 males -h 805 females), 
showing a slight increase upon the re- 
turns in 1841 (567); and a decrease on 
the returns in 1831 (586). 

In its ancient charters (the first was 
granted by Baldwin de Bedvers, 1135) 
it is styled Eremuth, and its present 
same does not occur until the charter 
conferred by James I., wherein it is al- 
luded to as "Bremue alicu Yarmouth." 
The provisions of this charter were not 
disturbed by the Municipal Beform Act, 
and the town still annually elects its 
mayor and twelve burgesses. Up to the 
great reform of 1882, it was a dose 
borough returning two representatives 
to parliament, this privilege being virtu- 
ally vested in the hands of the two prin- 
cipal landowners, who each elected his 
member. 

The town was originally of consider- 
able ertent, and the port was much fre- 



quented by coasting vessels. Even now 
the traces are discernible of its former 
dimensions. But it was burnt by the 
French in 1887, and again in 1544, and 
has never recovered these serious disas- 
ters, especially since Cowes has risen 
into so important a position. After its 
losses in 1544, Henry YIII. erected at 
the eastern extremity of the harbour one 
of his favourite round forts, and called it 
Yarmouth CoiOe, A little to the west 
Sir James Worsley raised a fort, and 
named it Wordey*$ Tower, and a thi: J in 
the reign of Elizabeth was erected still 
nearer to Yarmouth, at Sconce Point, by 
Sir George Carey. 

When Sir Bobert Holmes became go- 
vernor of the island, he fixed his resi- 
dence at Yarmouth, and built a hu-ge 
and stately mansion, now the George Inn, 
where, in 1661 and 1675, he splendidly 
entertained Charles II. He embanked 
the marshes, which i^reriously the sea 
had overflowed so as nearly to surround 
the town (A..D. 1664), and enlarged and 
improved its fortification. At the east- 
em entrance the approach was secured 
by a drawbridge. Near Thorley Wood 
a redoubt for small aims was thrown up, 
three pieces of cannon placed on the com- 
mon facing the sea, long afterwards called 
the BfUwarka; and some guns were also 
stationed at the landing-phuse near the 
castle. 

The present defences are the Cattle, 
with a pUktform of four guns, thoroughly 
repaired and strengthened in 1854> ; and 
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on the west bank of the iiTer two small 
forts, the Victoria and Albert, garrisoned 
by the Isle of Wight Artillery, consist- 
ing of two captains, two Uentenants, two 
ensigns, one adjutant, one sergeant- 
major, fiTe sergeants, fiTe corporals, two 
dnunmers, and eighty-one priyates. 
The casde has a garrison of thirty 
militiamen, and the gana are two 56- 
pounders, and two 82-ponnder8. Be- 
tween Yarmouth and Alnm Bay are two 
laxge fortSi Sconce Poimt and (^^ End, 
and on the opposite coast is Surst 
CaeOe, so that the passage of the Needles 
is now a rather formidable one for a 
hostile fleet. 

The ancient chntoh oocapied the site 
of the castle. It was destooyed by the 
French in 1541, and it is said that three 
of its bells were long reserved at Cher- 
bourg, bearing the inscription,— BBimni, 
I. of Yf, --Annual Hampthire RepoH- 
tory. 

Then a church was erected at the east- 
em extremity of the town, but this was 
pulled down at the request of the mayor, 
burgesses, and minister, by a (acuity 
granted by the Bishop of Winchester, 
January 11, 16^5, because it had fiEdlen 
to decay, and was unfitted for public wor- 
ship (" ruinosam, nullo que usni diTino 
accommodatam'*). The &culty is issued 
to James Gray, mayor; John Burley, 
soldier ; and Bichard Faulkner, vicar. 
The present building was then erected 
in the High Street, opposite the Town 
HaU. 

The Tovm BaU, by the way, is the 
only public building in Yannouth-~a 
plain, neat brick house, with this in- 
scription over the entrance, "a.d., 1764. 
In the fourth year of the reign of 
his present Majesty, King Geoxge III., 
this hall was rebuilt by Thomas, 
Lord Holmes, governor of the Isle of 
Wight. Benjamin Lee, Esq., mayor." 
The National Schoda occupy an ele- 
gant Blizabel^ian building, erected in 
1856. 

There has long existed in the town a 



New Year custom of the children patrol- 
ling the streets singing the foUowing 
carol:— 



The enp b whit* and lh« alo b lyrswn; 
Th« cup ta mad* of the uhea tree. 
And M b th« kl« of good iMurtoy. 
Uttlfl Budd. little maid, torn ths pli^ 
Opni tha door, aadM ma ooma iik 
taf be Uura and J<7 ba hara. 
We vbh 70a aU a hanWav Taar r* 

Communicatioii with Lymington is 
made during the season by steam-boat, 
and there is now a branch of the London 
and South- Western connecting Lyming- 
ton with London. The boatmen of Yar- 
mouth are skilfiil, and their charges mo- 
derate. Lodgings at Yarmouth are 
numerous and reasonable. The George 
Inn is a commodious buildings and at 
the Bugle the accommodation is also ex- 
cellent. The latter boasts of a good col- 
lection of the birds of the island, made 
by the Undlord, Mr. Butler, well known 
as a skilful taxidermist. 

From Yarmouth, the western district 
of the island may be visited with the 
greatest facility. The main routes are— 
1. Through Shalfleet to Calboume, and 
thence through Brook to Freshwater 
Gate; and 2. Through Freshwater vil- 
lage to Alnm Bay, the Needles, and the 
adjacent coast. We proceed to indicate 
a few of the more attractive svi- 
ratUee, 

SUB-SOTTTES. 

a. From Yarmouth, eastward, via 
Thorley, 1 mile (notice its curious 
bam-like church), through Welmingham 
1 mile, leaving Afton House to the right, 
and crossing the Yar at Blackbridge, 
via Easton, to Freshwater Gate, 2 
miles (notice arched rock, cave, new 
fort» and other objects specified here- 
after in our "coast route"). Ascend 
the High Down from the beacon, and 
examine the Needle's light-house, 3 
miles ; return and take the footpath, 
left, to Alum Bay Hotel, and descend by 
the chine into Alum Bay, 1} mile (no- 
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tioe tbe Warren and its population of 
rabbits. There is a fine view of the 
Hampshire ooast, Yarmouth, and the 
west of the ishind, from the topmost 
ridge of Uie Warren^ near the ooastguard 
station). Back to Yarmonth, abont 4} 
miles, through Middleton Qreen (notice 
Faringford Houbc, Tennyson's resid- 
ence). Freshwater Tillage, keeping the 
northern road, past Freshwater Honse 
to the hamlet of Norton (notice Norton 
Lodge, Admiral Sir Graham Hamond's 
seat). Gross the xirer by the ferry. 
6. Cross the lirer, and by the banks 
throogh to Preshwater, 2^ miles, to 
Freshwater Gate,one mile. Ascend Afton 
Down (notice obelisk on the brink of the 
cliff to the memory of a little girl who 
fell OTer and was kUled), and keep along 
the hilla— a beantiful rente— to Shal- 
comb and Chessel, 4 miles (notice the 
namerons tumuli, or bnrrows, on these 
heights). The road from Chessel passes 
some small fiirms to Ningwood, 2 miles, 
and by road to the right reaches Siudfieet, 
1 mile (notice Norman tower of Shal- 
fleet dinrch. Newtown lies to the north- 
east abont 1^ mile). Betum by the 
msun road, via Ningwood Qreen, Ning- 
wood Common, and Bonldner, into Yar- 
mouth, 4 miles, e. From Yarmouth, 
via Thorley, to Wellow (supposed to be 
the WeaUham mentioned in the Saxon 
Chronicle as destroyed by the Danes, 
A.i>. 1001), and through Stonewell to 
CalboTixne, 5^ miles (notice church and 
WestoYer, the seat of the Earl of Hey- 
tesbnry. Then, via SwaiiuUme, the 
seatsof Sir John Simeon, Bart., passing 
the slopes of Apes Down to Park Cross, 
and via Carisbrooke to Newport, 6 miles. 
Betum via Parkhurst Forest to Yittle 
Field, and through Watchingwell into 
Shalflet, 6 miles; via Ningwood and 
Bonldner to Yarmouth, 4 miles, d. To 
Freshwater, 2} miles, via Freshwater 
Gate, 1 nule, along the shore to Brook, 
3 miles. By the road, and through 
Brook Green to Mottistone, 1^ mile (no- 
tice chorch and Longstone), and onward 



to Brighstone. The tourist, may then 
adopt any suitable Sub-route laid down 
in District III. From Brighstone he 
should, howoTer, return across the 
downs to Afton, regaining Yarmouth 
via Welmingham and Thorley. He will 
eigoy such bursts of scenery, sublime, 
picturesque, or simply rural, as cannot 
ML to arouse his admLration. 

SHYIBOITB OV TARXOVTB. 

I. Thoblit (perhaps Tor, the beacon, 
and ley, a pasture) is a village, pleasantly 
surrounded with trees, about one mile 
south-east of Yarmouth. There is 
nothing here to notice but a curious 
church, without spire or tower, a con- 
siderable farm, and a pretty vicarage. 
The manor is noticeable as having suc- 
cessively passed through the hands of the 
Montacutes, Edward, Duke of York, and 
"George of Clarence." 

Thorley parish contains 1574 acres, 
chiefly arable land and pasture. There 
are but 26 inhabited houses within its 
limits, and its population in 1851 only 
numbered 154 (87 males + 67 females), 
against a population in 1801 of 128, and 
1811 of 188. Tbe living is a vicarage, 
in the gift of C. B. Colvile, Esq., valued 
at £100 per annum. The parish has 
Yarmouth on the north, Shalfleet east, 
the Yar on the west, and Brook to the 
south. 

II. Sealilbit is about 4 miles east of 
Yarmouth, and contains the manors of 
Shalfleet, Ningwood, and Wellow. Ches- 
sel, Hulverston, East and West Hamp- 
stead, and Watehingwell also lie within 
its boundaries. Shd(/leet was probably 
derived from thaw, a woody glen, and 
fleet, a running stream. The village lies 
in a weU-wooded and well-watered hol- 
low. The church is ancient, with traces 
of early Norman architecture. Tradition 
asoriboB itsoxigin to William Fitz-Osbert. 
WatdUngweU, or Watchingwood, dauns 
to have possessed the first royal park 
formed in England. About 60 acres were 
enclosed by William the Conqueror. I^ 
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lies cloae to the manor of Swainstone. 
Within the manor is a fiirm^ named War- 
lands, coimpted from Walleran, the 
name of its original Norman proprietor 
— Walleran Trenchard. Ningwood is a 
leafy little hamlet, with a good manor- 
house, the residence of the Yicar of Shal- 
fleet. 

The parish of Shalfleet is boanded 
east by that of Carisbrooke; west by 
Yarmouth; south by Calboume; and 
north by the Solent. Its acreage is 
6623, and its population in 1851 num- 
bered 1245 (645 males + 600 females), 
occupying 252 houses ; 8 were uninha- 
bited. The living is a yioarage (Rer. T. 
Cottle), value £210 per annum, in the 
patronage of the Lord Chancellor. 

III. Calboubna was anciently a Hun- 
dred in itself, and was sometimes called 
Sweymestorif or Swainstone. It was one of 
the demesnes of the Bishop and Convent 
of Winchester, and included Brighstone 
within its limits. "Calboume" may 
mean the cM or cold bouTM, or stream ; 
and " Swainston " may perhaps be de- 
rived from muines, or foreigners,— sup- 
posing it to be a settlement of the Danes, 
who, after destroying Newtown in 1001, 
may have established themselves in this 
pleasant country. The manor was sur- 
rendered to the Crown by John de Pon- 
tissera. Bishop of Winchester, in the 12th 
of Edward I.; passed through the hands 
of the Montacutes, Barls of Salisbury, 
the Earl of Warwick, the Duke of Clar- 
ence, the Countess of Salisbury beheaded 
by Henry YIIL, and her grand-daughter, 
who bestowed it, with her hand, upon 
Sir Thomas Biurington. It recently 
came by. marriage into the Simeon 
family. 

The church is an intereslang building, 
in the early English style of architecture, 
with a recently-erected porch, and north 
transept, used as a mausoleum for the 
Simeon family. 

Calboume pari^ contains (including 
the hamlet and chapelry of Newtown) 
6d97 acres, 143 inhabited houses, and a 



population of 781 (387 males + 394 
females). Nevtown has 21 inhabited 
houses, and 86 inhabitants. The living 
is a rectory (Rev. A. M. Hoare; curate, 
Bey. GF. Hodges), valued at £464 per an- 
num, in the patronage of the Bishop of 
Winchester. 

Netotown (5 miles west of Newport, 
and 5 miles east of Yarmouth) is a small 
village,— a score of houses and a tolerable 
inn,— seated on the bank of a wide es- 
tuary, or haven, of depth sufficient to 
accommodate vessels of 500 tons. This 
harbour is in fact an inlet of the Solent, 
swelled by two or three small streams 
which rise in the Downs of Afton, Shal- 
combe, and Chessel, a^ 1 water the inter- 
mediate plams. Newtown anciently bore 
the name of FranchevUle (or the free 
town), and had a charter granted to it 
by Aymer, Bishop of Winchester. It 
was then and afterwards a considerable 
corporate town,— with its mayor, and 
buigesses, and common seal,— and con- 
sisted of two long streets (High Street 
and Gold Street) running from east to 
west, and connected by numerous shorter 
streets, running from north to south. 
Until the Eeform Bill it returned two 
representatives to parliament, the most 
distinguished of whom have been John 
ChurchiU, Duke of Marlborough (1678), 
and George Canning (1796). It held a 
weekly market, under a charter granted 
by Edward II., and an annual feir on 
the feast of St. Mary Magdalene. 

It was destroyed, it is supposed, by 
the Danes in 1001, and by the French in 
1877. The name of NewUrwn usurped 
the place oiFranckeo&U after the latter 
event. 

The T(ywn SaU is still in existence, 
and stands upon an eminence overlooking 
the Harbour. It contains some curious 
Elizabethan chairs. The upper room is 
now occupied by a day-school. 

The Oiapd has recently been rebuilt 
from the designs of Mr. Livesay. There 
are several salterns in its neighbour* 
hood, but they are not very producuve. 
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Near Calbonme are Swainstone (Sir J. 
Simeon), and Westover (Earl of Hey- 
teslrary) which we shall describe here- 
after. 

IV. Peeshwatbb parish includes the 
tythinga of Easton, Middleton, Norton, 
and Weston. It is in effect a peninsula, 
joined to the body of the island by a 
narrow neck of land at Freshwater Gate, 
where the Yar rises, and, flowing north- 
ward into the Solent, forms thronghoat 
its whole conrse the eastern boundary of 
the parish. The source of this pleasant 
Btream is "within a few yards of the 
sea, which in stormy weather has been 
seen to break over the narrow ridge of 
separation, and mingle its salt wares 
with the fresh waters of the river-head." 
— JWne. The river is tidal as high 
as Freshwater Mills, 2 miles from its 
month. 

Within this narrow compass— 5242 
aerea— is contained a wonderful variety 
of natural beauties : lofty ramparts of 
chalk, white, bare, and precipitous; green 
dopes of undulating downs ; broad mea- 
dows, fenced in with hawthorn hedges) 
^d dotted with clumps of venerable 
e^; meandering rills, wandering 
through depths of shadow ; quiet farm- 
steads, hidden away in the recesses of 
siJent hills ; yawning caverns in the cliffs, 
where the wild sea ever beats with a 
ratless anger; garden-bowers, odorous 
with blossoms ! The river and the ocean 
fence in this magical land — 

" A luurrow eompMi, »Bd yet ther» 
DveUs aU that'i good, uul »U tbrt'i fair 1 " 
WaBtr. 

The village of Freshwater lies about a 
Diile jBx)m the southern shore, on the 
^Ter Yar, where it begins to widen into 
an ample stream. A few cottages of the 
^ter sort, the usual miscellaneous shops, 
*n excellent inn (the Red Lion), and some 
tolerable houses on its outskirts — voUd 
toirf/ The church is old, and a notice- 
able jnle, with two or three curious 
monmnents. Near it a bridge crosses 



the river, and a good-sised mill is worked 
by the stream. 

Frethwaier Gate derives its name from 
its position at the only gate, gap, or en- 
trance in the barrier of downs which 
stretches from Brighstone to the Needles. 
There are here two good hotels— P/twii- 
My*B and the Albion ; a few small houses; 
some bathing-machines; and a royal 
museum. On the headland to the west 
has been constructed afortnidable battery, 
—formidable, that is, if it does not, when 
discharged, shatter the chalky clifGs about 
the ears of its gallant defenders. It is 
usually garrisoned by 60 or 70 men, with 
one commandant and three officers, and 
mounts 8 guns, all 68-pounders,— six 
fixed and two moxmted upon pivots. 

There stood in this neighbourhood, 
about 60 years ago, the favourite resort 
of bold smugglers and hardy fishermen, 
a small inn named The Cabin, which, iu 
1799, was frequented by no less a celebrity 
than George Morland, the artist. He 
much enjoyed its rough, rude company, 
and introduced them into many of his 
best sketches. His picture of The Tap- 
roonii is a faithful represehtation of the 
interior of this hostelry. From its ro- 
mantic neighbourhood he derived the 
subjects of his *' View near the Isle of 
Wight," "Viewof the Needles," "Fisher- 
iften," " The Smugglers," " View over 
the Common," " The Castle," " Sea-view 
from the Isle of Wight," "A Stonn- 
piece," aihd "Freshwater Cave at moon- 
light, with a group of Smugglers." [On 
one occasion while sketching at Yar- 
mouth with two friends, they were ar- 
rested as spies, and a report of their 
capture forwarded to General Don, then 
conunandant of the military forces of the 
island. By his direction they were re- 
moved, well-guarded, to Newport, where, 
after undergoing an examination before 
the magistrates, they were duly released. 
—HassdCs Life ; CoUdns'a Memoira of a 
Picture. Morland often recounted his 
island adventures with the most boister- 
ous glee.] 
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The beantiftil and wondrous objects in 
this locality can only be visited by water. 
We defer their description, therefore, for 
ojiT " Ooaat JRoute.** 

The SiATS in this part of the island 
are rery numerous, and their localities 
agreeable. A/ton Manor, Faringford 
HUl, Marine, Norton Cottage, Middle- 
ton, Brooklands, and West Hill, are the 
most important. 

At Alnm Bay there is a good hotel 
[7%e Needles), and in various localities 
are comfortable and agreeably situated 
lodging-houses. 

The parish includes 5242 acres ; 249 
inhabited houses, 6 uninhabited, and 8 
building ; with a population of 1398 (705 
males + 688 females). The living is a 
rectory (Rev. J. F. Isaacson), valaed at 
d£710 per annum, and in the patronage of 
St. John's College, Cambridge. 

At Freshwater was born the famous 
philosophical experimentalist, Bobert 
Hooke, whose father occupied this rich 
benefice for several years. 

THB 0OA8T BOTTTB. 
{From FreOmater Gate to Yarmouth.) 
The tourist we will suppose to hire a 
boat and a couple of steady watermen at 
Frbshwateb Qjlte, taking care to com- 
mence his voyage round the peninsula at 
a suitable hour for the tide. 

1. He notices, at the outset, on the eastern 
side of the small bay formed here by the 
curvature of the cliffs, 2Jie Arched Hock, 
a huge mass, originally part of the cliff, 
but now insulated from it at a distance 
of some 600 feet. The constant seas have 
not only effected this separation, but 
have beaten a way through it in the 
shape of a quaint Oothic-like arch. 
Another rude mass towers above the 
water close at hand ; it is called The Stag 
Rock, And in the face of the cliffs, be- 
low Afton Down, are several caverns of 
unequal depth, produced by the same 
unceasing agency. 

2. Freshwater Cave will next attract 
his attention. In the lower beds of chalk 



the sea has worn away a .considerable 
excavation, whose roof is supported by 
perpendicular masses of the harder por- 
tions of the rock hewn into irregular 
columns. Its depth is 120 feet, its 
height about SO. " The look-out over 
the sea from the gloom of this cave is 
very singukr ; just outside, the waves 
are breaking over the rocky beach in 
spray of daszling whiteness, while fur- 
ther off the sea is of the most brilliant 
emerald. " — Thome. 

3. The tourist will now observe the 
glittering wall of the Freshwater CUit, 
three miles inlength, "a succession of mu- 
ral precipices of chalkfrom 400 to upwards 
of 600 feet in height The fate of these 
difis when seen from the sea at a short 
distance has a remarkable appearance, 
from the rows of flints which score the 
surface of the white rock with fine dark 
parallel lines, running in an oblique di- 
rection from the top to the bottom of the 
section."— if flwifeK. A sudden curva- 
ture in this immense and surprising sea- 
wall bears the name of Woitcombe Bay. 
It contains four caverns. At its further 
extremity rises a singularly shaped rock, 
hoUowed into two or three rude arches. 

4. The western portion of these cliffs 
is the loftiest, and is known as the Main 
Bench, 617 feet in height. Their base is 
all along worn into fantastic caverns, and 
ledges, and arches, and pillars— aU with 
fantastic names, and occurring in the 
following order : — Neptwn^s Caves, the 
larger 200 feet deep, the smaller 90 ; Bar 
Cave, 90 feet deep; Frenchman's Hde, 
of the same depth, where a fugitive 
French prisoner concealed himself, and 
was starved to death ; Ltyrd Holmes' 
Parlour, where it is said that nobleman, 
when governor of the island, entertained 
his friends; Lord Holmes* Kitchen, 
where, perhaps, he cooled and preserved 
his wines ; Boe HaU, 600 feet in height; 
The Wedge Rock, a singular mass of 
chalk fixed between a detached pyramid 
and the cliff ; and another singular mass 
called Old Pepper Rock, These cliffs are 
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the bftbitat^ daring the Bummer months, 
of a world of birds. Fire a pistol, or 
sound a bngle, and they rise suddenly 
from a thousand ledges and hollows, and 
make tlie air dark with wings. " Their 
^gs and feathers are the plunder of the 
country people, who resort to a well- 
known but daring feat of enterprise in 
order to obtain them. First driving a 
strong stake, or iron bar, into the top of 
the diff near its edge, the adventurer 
secures one end of a rope to it, and the 
other to a piece of wood phiced cross- 
wise so as to resemble a rude seat. By 
means of this simple apparatus he de- 
scends the front of the precipice."— jSar- 
ber. The birds found here are— choughs, 
pullins, willocks, rasor-bills, cormorants, 
gulls, guillemots, daws, and eider-ducks. 
5. Aonnding Sun Conner, the Yoyager 
finds himself in ScrcUchdVs Bay, a deep 
hollow curre of extreme magnificence, 
terminated northward by the high masses 
of glittering rock so widely celebrated as 
The Needles. *' In the £m» of the cli£f, 
from the destruction of the lower beds of 
the bent strata, a magnificent arch 300 
feet high has been produced, and forms 
an alcove that overhangs the beach 150 
feet." — ManteU, If there is not a 
heavy ground-swell, the tourist should 
land on the adjacent strip of shingle ; if 
he does, he should go forward to the ex- 
tremity of the great arch, looking out 
from which he will be astonished at the 
sublime aspect of the bay ; the surround- 
ing rocks and the vast overhanging arch 
assume almost a terrible majesty, espe- 
cially if a stormy sky is gathering its 
forces over the distant horizon. There 
is also, near the Needles, a gloomy cavern 
penetrating 800 feet into the cliff. 

6, Ui>on Needles Point, the western- 
most extremity of the island, at an ele- 
vation of 474 feet, stands The Lighthotue, 
Notwithstanding its height, it is said 
that its windows are sometimes shattered 
by stones flung up by the sea. It has 
ten argand lamps, and the same number 
of phited reflectors; and its light is 



visible at a distanoe of eleven leagues. 
''Seven hundred gallons of oil are yearly 
consumed; and in dark and stormy nights 
the lights attract hundreds of little birds, 
which dash themselves against the glass 
reflectors and are killed." — Moody, In 
hazy and foggy weather the elevation 
of this lighthouse renders it of doubtful 
service. The Trinity House, therefore, 
in 1858, caused a new one to be erected 
on the outer part of the westernmost of 
the Needles, which was previously cut 
down close to the water's edge. It is 
about 100 feet high from the base to the 
top of the ball, and has only one light 
with three concentrated wicks, but whose 
brilliancy is so great that it can be seen ten 
miles at sea. The shades are alternately 
white and red. A fog bell during un- 
seasonable weather rings by mechanical 
agenqy ; its sounds may be heard at a 
distance of five miles. The base of the 
building is 88 feet in diameter. 

7. The Needle Rocks (ingeniously de- 
rived by one authority from the German 
nieder fds, or under diff) are five in 
number, but only three are conspicuously 
visible. Originally, they formed a por- 
tion of the western point of the island, 
and their present isolated condition is 
owing to the decomposition and wearing 
away of the rock in the direction of the 
joints or fissures with which the strata 
are traversed. '* Their angular or wedge- 
shaped form has resulted from the highly 
inclined northward dip of the beds of 
which they are composed." There was 
formerly another togIl—LoVs Wife, the 
sailors called it— which stood out alone, 
rising from the waves, like a spire, to 
the height of 120 feet. It is said to 
have given its name to the group ; it fell 
in 1764. 

** Nothing can be more interesting," 
says one authority, "particularly to 
those who take pleasure in aquatic ex- 
cursions, than to sail between and round 
the Needles. The wonderfully coloured 
cliffs of Alum Bay; the lofty and tower- 
ing chalk precipices of Scratchell's B^y. 
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of the most dazzling whiteness and the 
most elegant forms ; the magnitude and 
singnlarity of the spiry, insulated masses 
which seem at every instant to be shift- 
ing their situations, and giro a mazy 
perplexity to the place; the screaming 
noise of the aquatic birds, the agitation 
of the sea, and the rapidity of the tide, 
occasioning not unfrequently a slight 
degree of danger; — all these circum- 
stances combine to raise in the mind 
unusual emotions, and to give to the 
scene a character highly singular, and 
even romantic."— /Sir H, EngUfiddU 

The dangers of the Needles' passage 
have long been felt by mariners; but 
that it is the grandest and most fitting 
approach to England foreigners unani- 
mously acknowledge. Mr. Bush, the 
American ambassador, writes of it en- 
thusiastically : — " In due time we ap- 
proached the Needles. The spectacle 
was grand. Our officers gazed in ad- 
miration. The very men who swarmed 
upon the deck made a pause to look 
upon the giddy height. The most exact 
steerage seemed necessary to save the 
ship from the sharp rocks that compress 
the waters into the narrow straits below. 
But she passed easily through. There 
is something imposing in entering Eng- 
land by this access. I afterwards 
entered at Dover in a packet from Calais, 
my eye fixed upon the sentinels as they 
slowly paced the heights. But these 
dififs, bold as they are, and immortalized 
by Shakspeare, did not equal the passage 
through the Needles." — Journal of a 
Residence, Ac 

There is an assodation connected with 
Scratchell's Bay which somewhat sa- 
vours of the ludicrous. One John Bald- 
win, of Lymington, having heard his 
wife threaten " to dance over his grave," 
gave directions in his will that he should 
be buried out at sea, and accordingly his 
body was submerged in Scratchell's Bay, 
Bans c^rSmonie, 

8. The voyager, having passed the 
Needles^ finds himself suddenly thrown. 



as it were, into a world of enchantmeiit, 
especially if the rays of the setting sun 
are just falling upon his path, and tbe 
difb are resplendent with their pur- 
purewn lumen. This is Alum Say; 
one side of it a wall of glowing chalk, 
the other a barrier of rainbows 1 The 
contrast is very wonderful ; the Btillness 
of the chalky cliffs with these masses of 
many-coloured earth piled up in pictur- 
esque confusion. " The scenery of this 
bay is, indeed, very superior in magnifi- 
cence to that of any other part of the 
island. The chalk forms an unbroken 
&ce everywhere nearly perpendicular, 
and in some parts formidably projecting, 
and the tenderest stains of ochreous 
yellow and greenish moist vegetation 
vary without breaking its sublime oni- 
formity. This vast wall extends nearly 
a quarter of a mile, and is more than 
400 feet in height; it terminates by a 
thin projection of a bold, broken ontline, 
and the wedge-sbaped Needle rocks, 
rising out of the blue waters, continne 
the diff in idea beyond its present 
boundary, and give an awful impression 
of the stormy ages which have gradnally 
devoured its enormous mass. The 
pearly hue of the chalk under certain 
conditions of the atmosphere and light is 
beyond description by words, and pro- 
bably out of the power even of the pen- 
cil to portray. The magical repose of 
this side of the bay is wonderfully con- 
trasted by the torn forms and Yivid 
colouring of the clay cliffs on the opposite 
side. These do not, as at Whitedifif, 
present rounded headhmds clothed with 
turf and shrubs, but offer a series of 
points of a scalloped form, and which are 
often sharp and pinnaded. Deep, rugged 
diasms divide the strata in many places, 
and not a trace of vegetation appears in 
any part. All is wild ruin 1 The tints 
of the cliffs are so bright and so varied, 
that they have not the aspect of anything 
natural. Deep purplish red, dusky 
blue, bright ochreous yellow, grey nearly 
approaching to white, and absolute 



hlaek, snoeeed each otiier as sharply 
defined as the s^pes in silk ; and after 
rains, the snn, whioh, from abont noon 
till his setting, in summer iUnminates 
them more and more, g;iTes a brilliancy 
to some of these nearly as resplendent 
as the bright lights on real silk. Small 
vessels often lie in this bay for the pur- 
pose of loading chalk and sand ;* and 
they serre admirably to show the miges- 
tic size of the cliffs nnder whose shade 
they lie diminished almost to nothing." 
—Sir H, Mngl^fidcL 

9. The northern extremity of the bay 
is Hfodon BiU, 400 feet in height. The 
gecdogist will observe that its geological 
character is precisely similar to that of 
Whiteeliff Bay, at the eastern end of the 
island. The ehalk joins the London 
day ^d fi-eshwater deposits at both 
places, though the didocated strata of 
Headon Hill give the landscape so diffe- 
rent an aspect. At both places the 
lacnstrlne and fluviatUe deposits are the 
uppermost series; Uie London clay, 
occupying a vertical position, forms the 
middle ; and is followed by the Bognor 
strata, and the mottled days ; and these 
abut against a bed of sandy loam, with 
pebbles and slightly rolled flints, that is 
in immediate contact with the chalk. 
The thickness of the eocene strata, from 
the chalk to the uppermost bed in 
Headon Hill, is stated by Mr. Prestwiek 
to be 1660 feet, which is 300 feet less 
than the series at Whitediff. 

''The variegated and deeply tinted 
sands, marls, and clays, which impart 
so remarkable and brilliant an aspect to 
the diff, are the next in order, and form 
a total thickness of between 700 and 800 
feet. The alternations and variety of 
the vertical seams or layers are almost 
innumerable." These strata belong to 

* Mr. Wedgwood tried to use the fine 
whtte sand In his porcelain msnofiictaTe, but 
the experiment was nnsaccessful. Glaases, 
bottlei, paper-weights, &c^ filled with these 
Bands hi various designs, are sold all over the 
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the London day series, and are followed 
by a layer of pure white sand, which is 
largdy exported for the glass mannfac- 
tories. This is eovered by a bed of 
yellowish day. 

From the summit of Headon Hill a 
fine view may be obtained of the various 
windings of this wonderful coast, iA the 
inland island scenery, of the green trees 
and misty hills of Hampshire. Tar- 
month and the groves of Freshwater lie 
beneath, and the chalk downs rise up 
against the distant horison. 

10. The tourist now reaches ToUand, 
or ToU(»rd*t Bap, where the difis entirdy 
change their character, and exhibit 
alternations of marine and freshwater 
strata. They gradually decrease in 
height as the boat passes Colwdl Bay, 
where, in BrambU Chine, ''a thick bed 
of oyster shells is exposed, apparently 
in its original state, the valves being in 
contact with each other as when living." 
Many beautiful fossil shells may be col- 
lected in this locality. 

11. The extremity of ColweU Bay is 
called Cliff End, where a strong fort has 
recently been erected. This is the 
nearest point of contact with the main- 
land—the passage to Hurst Point not 
exceeding three quarters of a mile. 
Next comes Sconce Point, where there 
is another fortification, and then the 
voyager finds himself abreast of Tar- 
mouth. Viewed frnm the sea, the island 
here assumes a very interesting ap- 
pearance. The gradual rise of the 
northern side above the sea, the coloured 
strata of Alum Bay, those singular 
masses of rock— the Needles, with the 
majestic chalk diffs behind them of the 
most dazzling whiteness, and the pred- 
pitons fEtoe of the southern side of the 
downs above Freshwater, compose alto- 
gether a pictore of the most romantic 
character. 

SEATS OV THB GBNTRT* 
Swainstone, about 1^ mile east from 
Calboume, is the seat of the Simeon 
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fiunily. It is a large and handsome man- 
sion of stone, in the Italian stjle, occupy- 
ing the site of an ancient palace of the 
Bishops of Winchester— once visited by 
Edward II. — of the chapel of which 
some interesting remains are still extant. 
The grounds are very beautiful— agree- 
ably alternated with hill and dale, and 
rejoicing in the most luxuriant foliage. 
The views, in every direction, are full of 
interest. Sir John Simeon is the eldest 
son of the late Sir R. GFodin Simeon, by 
the eldest daughter and heiress of the 
late Sir Fitzwilliam Barrlngton, who 
brought the Calboume estate into the 
Simeon family. Sir John was bom at 
St. John's, near Byde, in 1815; educated 
at Christchurch, Oxon, and graduated 
M.A. in 1840; married, in the same 
year, the only daughter of Sir F. F. 
Baker, of Loventer, in Devonshire; re- 
presented the island ki parliament 
from 1847 to 1851 in the Liberal inte- 
rest, resigning on becoming a convert 
to the Boman Catholic religion; and 
succeeded to the baronetcy (created in 
1815), on the death of Sir Bichard, in 
1854. 

Westover lies south of Calboume, in 
an agreeable situation. The house is 
commodious, though not of spacious di- 
mensions; its south front ornamented 
with a Doric colonnade in the centre, 
verandahs above, and upon each side of 
it. To the east and north well-sheltered 
by thick masses of ancient trees. The 
manor, formerly a possession of the Dil- 
lingtons, was sold by one of the 0rry 
£Eunily to Lord Holmes, and so descended 
to Sir Leonard Worsley Holmes, whose 
daughter and heiress married, in 1833, 
the Hon. WiUiam Ashe A'Court, eldest 
son of the Earl of Heytesbury, and the 
present proprietor of Westover. This 
gentleman thereupon assumed the name 
and arms of Holmes, t He was bom in 
London in 1809 ; educated at St. John's 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
as M. A. in 1831; married in 1833; repre- 
sented the Isle of Wight from 1837 to 



1847 on Conservative principles; and suc- 
ceeded to the Earldom of Heytesbury on 
his father's death, 1859. 

A/ton Manor, the seat of B. Cotton, 
Esq., is a large mansion in a noble and 
well-wooded park, on the east bank of 
the Yar, about 2 miles from Yarmouth. 
Mr. Cotton was for some years the master 
of the Isle of Wight hounds. 

Norton Lodge (the seat of Adm. Sir G. 
E. Hamond), on the northern shore of the 
island, and the extreme western bank of 
the Yar, is a picturesque villa in very plea- 
sant and agreeably diversified grounds. 
It commands a fine view of Yarmouth 
and the course of the river, — of the 
Hampshire coast, and the singular pro- 
montory terminated by Hurst Castle. 
Admiral Sir Ghraham Edward Hamond, 
Bart, G.C.B., was bom in 1779; served 
as midshipman on board the Qttem Char- 
lotte in Lord Howe's action^" the glori- 
ous First of June; " distinguished himself 
at the blockade of Malta, and siege of 
Yaletta; in the sanguinary action off 
Copenhagen, 1801; and at Flushing, in 
1809. Promoted to Admiral of the 
White, 1849. Captain Andrew Snape 
Hamond, his son and heir, has a pleasant 
seat in the neighbourhood, Faringford 

Faringford, 1 mile west of Freshwater 
(iate, a fine villa almost hidden amidst 
leafy trees, is the residence of Alfred 
Tennyson, Esq. In his ''Maud, and other 
Poems" the poet- laureate pleasantly 
alludes to his island-home when address- 
ing his friendi the Bev. F. D. Maurice :— 

•* Where, Ikr from amoke and nobe of town* 
I watch the tviUght falling brown 

AH round » «arele« ordered garden* 
Ooio to the ridge of • noble down. 

Ton'n hftTe no aoandal while 70a dlne^ 
Bat honcat talk and wholeaome wln«. 

And onlj hear the magpie goadp 
OarnUou* under • roof of pin^ 

For grorei of pine on either hand. 
To break the bUat of winter, itand; 

And furthw on, the hotj Cbann^ 
Tumbles a breaker on chalk and mad.** 
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Eaaton^ 1 mile south of Freshwater; 
Compton, nestling in a hollow of the 
downs, near Brook, and 3 miles south- 
east from Freshwater; the Needles Light- 
house, and examine Alum Bay, De War- 
ren, Oolwell Bay, and other places by a 
route along the cUff ; Middleton^ a small 
hamlet, near Freshwater; Cliff End, and 
Sconce Point; Hampstead, and its &rm- 
house, designed by Nash the arohitecti 



2 miles north-west of Shalfleet, and ^ 
west of Tarmouth; Elmsworth, and its 
salterns, half a mile north of Newtown. 
[Here we complete our Description of 
the Jtlamd, belieying that we have not 
omitted, in our cursory «aketches, any 
place of interest to the touristy either 
from its historical associations, or its 
attraotiyeness of scenery ; and trusting 
that our pictures, howerer wanting in 
art, may, at least, desenre a word of com- 
mendation for their accuracy of detail]. 



PART IIL 
THE CHURCHES OF THE ISLAND, 

IIITB 

BIOGKAPHIOAL NOTICES OP ITS WOKTHIES. 



Abxitoh,— one of the chnrches giyen by 
William Fitz-Osbert to his Abbey of 
Lire; valued in Cardinal Beaufort's roU 
at 50 marks, and the tithes of the vicar- 
age at 8; value of superfluous plate and 
fittings sold by Bdward YI.'s Commis- 
sioners, £34, Ss. 4d. ; consists of an early 
Bnglish chancel, with south aisle, and 
dwarfed perpendicular tower. 

Brasses.— In the south aisle there is a 
brass, date 1430, with the effigy of a man 
in pkte-armour, his feet upon a lion. 
Inscription, — 

" Hera li 7 . buried mider thii gnrt 
Hany Hawlei . hia aoule Ood wn 
long tyme ateward . of tho Tie of Wjght, 
Bato m'cf on hjm . Ckid ftd ttmj^^** 

On a brass plate on one of the pillars 
are graven the following quaintest of 
quaint rhymes : — 

" loe here under this tomb Incoutehi 
la WllliMn Berle hj name. 
Who, for hia deedet of ch»retie 
Deaerreth worthy flune. 

A man within thia Fariih borne. 
And in the honae called Stone, 

A glaaa for to behold a work 
Hath left to ererj one. 

For that unto the people poor 

Of Arreton,hegaTe 
An hundred pownda in radle oojne^ 

He wlll'd that thejr should have; 

To be ymplojed in Attest aorte 

Aa man ooulde best inrent, 
For yaarely relief to the Poore, 

That waa hia good Intent. 



Thm did thia mai^ a Batehalor 

Of years fhll fifty nyno; 
And doeing good to many a one, 

Soe did he apend his tymsk 

UntiH the day be did 

The ftrat of fdmiarqr. 
And in the year of One 

fire hundred n^yntlo flTO.** 

The bequest here described " was laid 
out in the purchase of a £Eu:m called 
Oarots, on St George's Down, firom the 
profits of which a supply of bread is 
given to the poor of the parish in the 
winter BGsaon."— Walks rotmd Ryde, 

On the exterior wall is another 
brass: — 

" Thb unrAnoa or Simrsis DiATH. Xmus 
Timn Lm a thx Guts ov God thbotob ova 
LoBB AVD UAvtovn Jas>s Ganisn. WBcaavuB 
ALL va THAT Lorn mn Loan nos mis: bats 

ALL TBDiaa THAT ASB BtBLL VOB BB nOTBB 

Ksrs TBB aoTin or an raox sues as 

WOTLO TBBM SHLL." CMOTSW Btl^ 

Another metal plate records the death 
of WilUam Colnett, 1694; and a brass in 
north aisle, David WavU, 1629. 

Monuments, — To Richard Fteming 
Worsley, drowned in the river Hamble, 
(sBtat 22), sculptured by Westmacott. To 
Sir Leonard Worsley Holmes, Bart. 
(setat 88, in 1825), executed by a native 
artist, named Haskoll. 

The JBe«».— There are five bells, but 
only four can be used. On one, in raised 
letters, is graven—" Williah . Gbif . 

FIN . TIOOB . GbO . OOLAKSBB . UW^^ 
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losixAii oAfiT . ma . iv . thb . tear . 
or . 1699." On another, " God is my 
HOPS • 1691." On the smallest,— g|u0 : 
tttcitolattfl : utx\t : t : ftlicfo : ntr : fftui : 
ilrilit : we. Jwul NiduHat SerU and 
his wife AUeia gcweme, 

EpUaphs.—ln the chnreh-yard are 
Muneroas smgnkr epitaphs. 

On Jama Urry of OomUey, sotat. 88, 
1816:— 

* D«alih fa miMl MMdtt yon Bftj M* 
Var nddoilr It euM to iim, 
Li perfect Hanltli to bm 'Iwm a«l, 
B^ Asoldflnt mort Tlol«nt.** 

On Jama Barton, setat 66, 1768 :— 



« Hy BkfloMa «M Omt I vadtt Wait 
I aodsftTem0TlaMfcrtoB«p«nt; 

I Uj CbMCD I HqM fa fbr the bart. 

I TodveUwIthOhrfataiidbeatrak" 

On IkuMd Barton, etat. 82, 1778 :— 

" Mrpumti Dmut Oriere not fcr Me^ 
I Imp* In heavwi joo Both to See; 
It WM God*i win he thought it beel» 
Tb tAo BM to A plaee efreiL" 

I On John Barton, SBtat. 40, 1781 :— 

" b lore I UTod, in poMo I died, 
I M7 lift Dedr'd but God deny'd; 

Sow on my Children pity take. 
And lore than for there ihthon SdM.'* 

I On EUeabfth, wife of the abore, etat. 
W,1804:— 

•« Odm WM her DeoOi, plon «M her Uft, 
A ouwfixl mother, and a Tirtoooa wife: 
Dotifnl to her Children and a Mend, 
PooeolBg thoie bright dntlw to hm Xnd." 

On Hannah and WHUam Bayner \ — 

" Bl^'d in the myrtery of the pleaiiDg Feet, 
Whleh few can know, and ftwer itill rereal; 
Whether with Utde Bells or Bell lubUme, 
To ipUt a Moment to the truth of Time; 
Time M oft truly beat, at length o'ercame^ 
Tet dull tUs Tribute long prenrre Ua ITamflk" 

On EUzaJbeth WaUbridge, the heroine 
of Legh fiidimond's popular narratiTe, 
" The Baiiyman's Daughter : "— 

Stranger i if e'er by chance or ftellng led, 
ITpon this hallow'd turf thy footatepa trewl, 
Tom from the contemplation of the aod. 
And think on her whoso spirit rests with God. 
Lowly her lot on earth,— but He who bore 
TkUngiof pace and Ucolng to the poor. 



OaTC her his truth and iUthfUnaa to prore. 
The choiceat treamra of his boondlea loTe,r- 
(rkith, «ha4 dIspeU'd Afllctton's darkest gloom; 
Hope, that could cheer the paseage to the tomb; 
Peace, that not hell's dark legions could destroy; 
And Lore that flU'd the soul with henTenly joy). 
Death of lusting diaann'd, she knew no ftar. 
But tasted hearen e'en while she linger'd hers^ 
Oh, happy Saint I may we like thee be bio*; 
In lift be fldthfiil. and In death And mt t '• 

Arreton is a yicarage (Ee7. J. IB. 
Snow, 1848; cnrate, Roy. H. Brooks), 
in the patronage of J. FlemiDg, Esq.; 
valued at £280 per annum; population 
1902. 

Bhmbbidqb, first erected in 1826, at a 
cost of £1,800, and endowed with £5 
annually by Edward Wise, Esq. Con- 
secrated in 1827. The foundations prov- 
ing unsafe, it became necessary in 1845 
to erect a new edifice, which is smaU, but 
commodious, and early English in cha- 
racter. Was formerly dependent on the 
parish of Brading, but is now a perpetual 
curacy (Bev. J. Le Mesurier), valued at 
£100 per anrntm, and including a popula- 
tion of 855. 

BiNSTBAD, an elegant reproduction 
(architect, T. Hellyer, Esq., of Byde) of 
the ancient early English edifice, which 
was probably erected and supplied by 
the monks of Quarr, and on account of its 
poverty was not included in Cardinal 
Beaufort's roll, 1404. Over the outer 
gate notice a curious ancient key-stone, 
or corbel, representing a human semi- 
figure which terminates in a ram's head. 
This is popularly called the Idol. Some 
singular emblems in stone of Eternity, 
Sin, the Holy Dove, &c., from the old 
church, are preserved in the walls of the 
new. The church consists of a nave and 
chancel, divided by early English arch. 
The octagonal font is noticeable for 
its workmanship, representing Eve's 
Temptation, the Expulsion from Eden, 
the Doom of Labour, Death, Christ's 
Baptism, Crucifixion, Ascension, and 
the Last Judgment. The reading desk 
is supported by a figure of Moses, with 
arms upheld by Aaron and Hur (Exod. 
xvii. 8-13). 
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EpUapha.—ln the graye-yard are some 
old tombstones, but mostly uninteresting. 
One records the death of Jamet Chodlad, 
a former minister of Binstead, and Sarah 
his vife, »tat. 66, A.D. 1620; and 
another, Thonuu SiveU, ''cruelly shot 
on board his sloop by some officers of 
the customs at the port of Portsmouth, 
June 15, 1786, at the age of 61 years." 
Rude sculpture of a sloop chased by a 
revenue boat* 

BoKOHUROH. ^ There are here two 
churches, the Old and the JS^ew, The 
Old was dedicated to St. Boniface, Arch- 
bishop of Mentz, and ''the apostle of 
Central Germany ; " hence Boniface- 
church corm^iodmioBonchurch. Archi- 
tecture, Norman ; chancel and door-way 
without ornament. Consists of a body 
and chancel, compass-roofed, and ceiled 
circular, and chancel separated from 
body by a square stone partition. Was 
probably founded about 1070-60, on the 
site, perhaps, of an older building. 

Notice, in the interior, remains of 
mural paintings, representing the Last 
Judgment, discoTered by Mr. Saxby of 
Yentnor ; and cross, carred in black oak, 
on the altar, brought, it is said, from a 
Norman Abbey {Lire t) 86 or 40 years ago. 

Tonibs. — In the church-yard, which is 
surrounded with trees, and within hear- 
ing of " the murmurous waves," stands 
the tomb of the Bev. W. Adams ; a plain 
stone, coffin-shape, with a cross of iron 
placed over it horizontally, so as to cast 
a continual shadow (in allusion to his 
book, " The Shadow of the Cross "). 
Inscription :— 

S^aflKam glDAms, 0C.^,, late Vitax 
of &U Vtttx in tfir £s0t, anD iFellotn 
of fiSifxton College, i^xtox^ ; DeceAseD 
afsnuars orbiC, mDctrxlbia ** ^att- 
ent in ttihuUtion, tontinuinq instant 
in prajrir." 

[Rev. William Adams, second son of 
late Serjeant Adams, bom 1816; edu- 
oated at Eton and Merton College, Ozon, 



of which he was elected fellow and tutor, 
1836. Afterwards presented to the 
vicarage of St. Peter's in the East, 
Oxford, where he delivered the lectures 
published under the title of " Warnings 
of the Holy Week." Removed to Bon- 
church in a consumptive state in 1842, 
and during his brief residence endeared 
himself to all its inhabitants, who still 
speak of him as the " Good Gentleman." 
Wrote his " Shadow of the Cross," 1842; 
"The Distant Hills," 1846; "Fall of 
Croesus," 1846 ; " The Old Man's 
Home," 1847; and "The King's Mes- 
sengers," 1847. Died, aetat S3, January 
17, 1848.] 

There is also in this church-yard the 
grave of John Sterling, the friend of 
Hare and Carlyle, who died at Hillside, 
Yentnor, September 18, 1844. "The 
most perfectly transparent soul I haTO 
ever known."— Car2y2& 

The New Churdi was erected 1847-8, 
the foundation-stone being laid by the 
Rev.^W. Adams, June 24, 1847. A 
simple, but elegant edifice, Norman in 
character, from the designs of B. Ferrey ; 
consists of a nave, transept, chancel, 
south porch, and bell-gable at the west 
end. " The west and transept windows 
contain some good, ancient stained- 
glass." Notice tJie Font, inscribed— 
" Domine 1 agimus tibi gratias pro 
Gulielmo Adams hujus ecclesiss bene- 
factore rogautes ut nos unH cum iUo ad 
resuirrectionis gloriam immortalem per- 
ducamur per Christum Dominum nost- 
rum. Amen." (We give thee thanks, 
God, for William Adams, the bene- 
&ctor of this church, beseeching thee 
that, together with him, we may arrive 
at the deathless glory of the resurrectiou, 
through Christ our Lord. Amen.) 

The site of the church was given by 
the Rev. James White, and that of the 
schools and parsonage by Rear-/ 
and Lady Jane Swinburne. 

The living is a rectory (Rev. 
Gregory), valued at £100 and i 
gift of the Bishop of Winchester. 
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BRii»nro. — ^A spadous, ancient strno- 
tare diiefly Tians. Norman in style; 
oonsiflts of a body and chanod, separated 
by Norman arch ; tower ; north and 
soutlL aiales separated from the body by 
early Bnglish arches, and each with a 
small chapel at the aid. Yariona eras 
of architectare may easily be discerned. 
Yalae of plate sold by Bdwazd VL's 
commissioners, £88, 6s. 4d . The advow- 
son was bestowed by Charles L on 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Brattes, dfee.— Within the altar-rails 
(notiee altar-table of the date of Qneen 
Elizabeth) is a cnrions and elaborately 
CDgrayed slab, with effigy of knight in 
armour, his feet supported by two dogs, 
and delicate ornamental work, represent- 
ing a recess, and, apparently, the tirelye 
apostles in side-niches— a yery fine speci- 
men, originally inlaid with diver. In- 
scribed — 

J^tr facet nnhdiM bit Sfn^nxaun 
C^erofBin cmtign, turn bfliftoct, Con* 
imtaAitUriM Cutri (r ymrtnrtrr, qui 
ohiit • aimo linmini mfllesinui qtt«)i« 
ringts"^ qttadtcg* • primo Ute ttltftnc 
mensr <^ttohrfo . anftRs rfvs rtquirs* 
rat in parr. Slmtn. 

(Here lies the renowned John Cherowin, 
knight^ while he lived Constable of the 
Castle of Porchester, who died a.d. 
1441, on the last day of the month of 
October. May his sonl rest in peace ! 
Amen.) 

At extreme end of north aisle are two 
altar-tombs, decorated with 'a rose guiles. 
Onone— 9|tt %a!itt vtuvtit on StSftpIgam 
1l!oliils0 sotnl. 9Lmtn, mttmxx. And 
on the other— ftrlifatetl) t)S0 tost 

In the Oglander mausoleum, south 
aisle, are the altar-tombs of Sir WUliam 
Oglander, and his son, Sir John Og- 
lander, lieutenant of the Wight and 
lieutenant-goYemor of Portsmouth, died, 
etat 70, in 1665. The effigies are of 
wood, and represent the knights in 
complete armour, extended at full 



length. Also a memorial of Cfeorge 
Oglander, Esq., eldest son of Sir John, 
a loyal cavalier, who died "at Cawne 
(Caen) in Normandy, Joly 11th 1662; 
of hia adge 2Sd." On a m<mnment near 
thealtar-|IUsteT0Igt»ir . dglatoiUiir 
— Iitf s* dOt^ ^^ 0' Brrmkir . f 
sn of ottf lotb 90h wntttxxx • and 
for s* toff of . . . iSir . . . dglatonliir. 

BpUaphi.^T}» chorch-yard is pecu- 
liarly rich in noticeable inscriptions, 
some of them of more than average ex- 
cellence. 

On Mrs, Anne Berry (adapted with 
a very slight alteration from Mrs. Steele's 
" Lines on the death of the Bev. James 
Harv^— see her " Poems by Sodoxia,'' 
1760, vol. ii., p. 60-though generally 
ascribed to the Bev. W. Oill, a former 
curate of Newchurdh. These verses 
were arranged by Dr. Caloott to a 
beautiful and wdl-known glee, com- 
posed by him " at St. John's, near Byde, 
in the Isle of Wight, Thursday, Sep- 
tember 24th, 17»4">- 

'* PoriiT*. biMt diftd*. ib» trIlmtMT tew 

ThM^Booriii tbr exitjPron a world Wu ftUi ; 
rocxiT« the vUh th«t would haiw kepi thee beri^ 

And Mkyed thy prograa to the leau of bllau 
Vo mero eoufloed to gror'llag leoDei of Bights 
• No more • toDtat pent In mortal eUj,— 
We rather now ibould haU thy glorioui flight, 
And traee thy Joum^ to tho realma of day.** 



On an adjoinbg stone is this inscrip- 
tion — 

" It mwt be ID— our father Adam'i fUl 
And dlwbedieaoe brought thli lot on all. 
AU die in him; but bopelen ihonld wo be, 
Bleit rerelation 1 were it not for thea^ 

Bail, i^oilooi gospel, heaTonly light 1 whereby 

We lire with comfort, and with comfort die; 

And view beyond (hia gloomy leene, the tomb, 

Auao 



On Jane, the subject of Legh Bich- 
mond's tract, "Little Cottager"— 

" Te who tbo power of God doUght to traee. 
And mark with Joy each monument ofgrae^ 
Ttead lightly o^« this graTO ae ye explore. 
The ihori and limple annaU of the poor. 

A flUldrepoeea uudemeath thU lod, 
A ehild to memory dear, and dear to God; 

B^oloa, b«U shed the lympatheUo tear-. 
Jane, the Toong Oottager, ttee buried h«re.** 
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Here is an absurd, and, therefore, in- 
appropriate, Terse on a person whose 
name it is not necessary to record : — 

** When di6 aflUoted mi fliU ion, 
BtUl with p«tl«iee It ih« bore^ 
▲nd on to lh« Lord did ny, 
Tho Lord h»T« marer on me, I Tpnj ; 
And when her glaa wm fully run. 
She oloied her ejei without a grotn." 

There is an inscription near the en- 
trance porch to one Robert StacU, 20th 
September 1649 ; and another near the 
chancel wall to Peter BryerB, butler, 
and Mr, Tobpe Kemp, derk, to Sir 
John Oglander of Nunwell, knight, 
1637. 

B«B».— There are four bells of excel- 
lent tone, with inscriptions resembling 
those of Arreton. On one—" +t bbn- 

lAMIN SALTER f RIOHARB DAW f OHYBOH- 
WAEDEHB +t OLBMBKT f TOSIBAR f 
OAST ft UBB IK THB YBAR f 1709t" 

And on the second—" God bb ovr ovtd. 
1694." 

The. parish regUtere date from the 
year 1547. Here is a curious entry : — 
*' BuriaU, Noyemb. y« 20th, 1677. 
Jowler (alias) John Knight, of Merton, 
whoe, rather than he would be charitable 
to himselfe (when Jie was capacitated), 
liv*d like a miserable wretch on y« pub- 
lick charity. He liv'd in a p'petuall 
slavery through feare and suspicion, and 
punish'd both his back and belly to fill 
y« purse. He soe excessively idolized 
his poore heap of dung y' it was death 
to him to think of p'ting. He was 
allwaies soe afraid of want, or y* he 
should dy as he had allwaies liv'd, a 
beggar, y* he dar*d not use wh*t he had 
for his oune wellbeing, but liv'd and died 
with his beloved bagg in his nearest 
embraces; and at length, y* he might 
pay his utmost homage both by life and 
death to his greate god Mammon, he 
voluntarily sacrificed himself, and even 
dyed to save charges. Left {which was 
f<yimd) £06, 17s." 

The living is a vicarage (Rev. J. 



Glover, M.A.; curate, Rev H. P. Mar- 
riott), valued at £250, in the gift of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Popula- 
tion, 1860. 

Briqhstokb (or Brixton) was anciently 
included in the parish of Calboume, but 
was separated ante 1305. The church 
may have been built by one of the 
bishops of Winchester, to whose see it 
has always belonged. Value of plate 
sold by Sdward lY.'s commissioners, 
£5, 9s. 6d. 

The church was carefully restored in 
1852 by the present rector, and is now 
an excellent specimen of the old village 
church of our Norman forefathers. It 
consists of a chancel, north and south 
aisle, and tower. Notice the Dec. arches 
which separate the south aisle. "Against 
the westward pier is a shelf for a book, 
surmounted by a small canopy; this 
marks out the original position of the 
font." The tower is low, with a square 
turret, terminating in a rather singular 
conical roof, which may at one time have 
been surmounted by a stone cross. In the 
progress of the restorations the arcade of 
Norman columns and arches on the left 
was found immured in the wall, showing 
that there had formerly existed a north 
aisle, now therefore rebuilt. It was also ^ 
discovered that the floor line of the 
church had been raised about 2 feet 
above its original level. "The chancel i 
floor is laid out in panels formed by the I 
ancient tombstones and encaustic tiles. 
The tiles within the rails are the gift of 
Winchester College, in commemoration 
of Bishop Kew having formerly been 
rector of this place. The windows are aB 
restored, and filled with stained glass. 
That in the tower is the gift of tbfl 
present Bishop of Oxford, in remem- 
brance of his ten years' connectioB 
with the parish as its rector."— /2«f. ^ 
M'AU. 

The church is dedicated to St. Mai7< 
The registers date from 1566. In 1561 
occurs a notice of a Sance Bell, or Sal nil 
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Bell, mng in tbe belfry when the priest 
mtoned the Sanctus. In 1570 there is an 
eotry for '' The Flaraphrase of Erasmns 
upon the whole New Testament, divided 
mto two Tolumes." In October 1692, 
three shillings are paid to the ringers for 
ringing on " the Thanksgiving Day for 
tbe r^adng of Ireland. *' 

Incumbents, — Among those .who have 
held this pleasant cure have been Hopton 
Sydenham, D.D., ejected for his lack of 
puritanical principles in 1658; £obert 
Dingley, who died jnst before the Be- 
storation, 1659; Thomas Ken, after- 
vards Bishop of Bath and Wells, well 
known as a devotional poet, 1667- 
69; Noel Digby, who was rector for 
fifty years, 1780-1830; and Samuel 
Wilb^orce, now Bishop of Oxford, 
1830-40. 

Tombs, <£«.— Neither in the church- 
yard, nor in the church itself, is there 
any memorial of interest, except a 
grave-slab, set into the pavement in 
front of the altar,— " Here lyeth y 
body of Mr. Robert Dingley, Minis- 
ter of this place, 2nd son of Sir John 
Dingley, Kt., who dyed in y« 40th 
year of his age, on y« 12th of January 
1659." 

The Uving is a rectory (Rev. E. M'AU, 
M. A., Rural Dean of the East Medine ; 
curate. Rev. C. 8. Burder), valued at 
£505, in the gift of the Bishop of Win- 
chester. Population, 695. 

Bbook^ situated on a rising ground, 
near the shore, is dedicated to St. Mary, 
and consists of a body and chancel, and 
low square tower on the south side. On 
the north is a mausoleum chapel of the 
Bowermans, formerly lords of the manor, 
one of whom probably founded the church, 
ante 1305, when it is named by the Dean 
of the Isknd " a chapel." " When it 
obtained parochial privileges is uncer- 
tain ; but within the last hundred years 
the patronage was claimed by St. John's 
College, Cambridge, on the ground that 
it was a chapelry belonging to Fresh- 
water. ThjS dispute, however, termi- 



nated in favour of the lord of the manor." 
•^ Adams, 

Tomhs, dsc, — There is nothing of in- 
terest. A plain marble tablet records 
the deaths of the Rev, T. Bowerman, his 
wife, and daughUr; and a handsome 
tablet, with scutcheon, &c., those of W, 
Bowerman, 1745; his wife, 1749; and 
daughUr Margaret, 1734. 

The living is a rectory (Bev. J. Pellew 
Gase), valued at £250, and, according 
to the Clergy List, in the patronage 
of the Rev. T. Bowerman. Population, 
167. 

Calboubke, dedicated to AU Saints. 
There was a church here at the time of 
the Domesday survey, for it is spoken of 
as "held by Malger," a Saxon, of the 
Bishop and Convent of Winchester ; but 
the present building does not date further 
than the middle of the 18th century. In 
style it is chiefly early English, but much 
modernized in many parts. The transept 
and porch were erected, and the arrange- 
ment of the arches of the nave altered, by 
Sir R. Simeon, in 1836. The lancet 
windows of the chancel are good, and 
copied from the east window in the south 
aisle. The tower is low (built about 
1752), with a wooden spire. 

The north transept, rebuilt by Sir R. 
Simeon, is used as the mortuary chapel 
of the Simeon family. Architect, Mr. 
A. F. Livesay. 

Tombs, <fec. — A brass of a knight in 
armour, with folded hands, and feet 
resting on a dog, lies in the floor of the 
south aisle. It was once inlaid in a slab 
of marble, and formed part of a stately 
tomb, with columns of Purbeck maible, 
which ornamented the north aisle. The 
columns are now inserted in the windows 
of the Simeon chapel. The effigy is sup- 
posed to be that of one of the Montacutes, 
Earls of Salisbury, to whom the manor 
belonged, and the date to be about 1360- 
80. 

On a brass plate, set in the wall of the 
chancel north, is tbe following inscrip- 
I tion : — 
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•« Bl«rt ii tlM Ju* uaaS manory 
Both hare uid to etoniitj. 
Bdng dMd 1m 70! qMkkcUi.'*— H«1». nil. & 

In Mbicobt 

or THB 

Rbvkbbd, RBUGiong, ahd Lkuokmd 

Pbbachbb, Danibl Evanob, 

Who was born at London, March 8, 1618, 

And died at Calboume, December 27, 1653. 

This monument Was erected by Hannah hU 

moumf al relict 

Wbo it nflldant for thli thinga^ 
WMLj to hMpe on orary alilnge, 
Blfhtly diTlda »ha word oTtrtMh 
To b«b«a and men, to «ca and yooth. 
Ona of a thoumnd whara he^a found 
Bo laornad, plooi, and profound— 
Barth haa but fav^—thara la in hanras 
Ona who anawara, 'J eon daol ««mi.' 

DaiUel Evanee. (Anagram), / can deal tvm. 

Ineumbentt, Ae, — The pariBh rei^ters 
date from 1509, and opeti with a memo- 
randum by " Christopher Hamton, Doc- 
tor of Divinitie." Since 1616, the date 
of his decease, there have been 16 rectors 
of Calboume. The living (Kev. Arthur 
M. Hoare, M. A. ; curate, Bev. Q. Hodges) 
is valued at £464, and is in the gift of 
the Bishop of Winchester. PopiUation, 
781. 

Carisbrooki, dedicated to St. Mary, 
one of the oldest, and certainly the hand- 
somest, of the island churches, condsts 
of a nave, south aisle, porch, and west- 
em tower. The Norman chapel and 
transept, "both in a state of decay," 
were pulled down by Sir Francis Wal- 
singham, when lord of the manor, temp. 
ElizabeUi, and 100 marks were given 
to the inhabitants by way of compen- 
sation. " The tower, of very bold and 
good Perpendicuhir, is built in stages, 
embattled with an octagonal turret." A 
doorway, early English, is plainly dis- 
cemible in the north walL The east 
windows of the church were inserted 
during the last century. 

" The church of the manor" (then 
called fieaucombe, or Bowcombe) is men- 
tioned in Domesday Book, and the pre- 
sent structure may have been commenced 
by William Fits-Osbert. It formerly 
belonged to the Cistercian priory which 



he founded in its immediate ndghbour- 
hood, and underwent the same mutations 
of propietorship. Its plate was returned 
by Edward YI. 's commissioners as worth 
£55, nearly £600 according to the present 
value of money. Its "two beUs" are 
mentioned as weighing xvi. ewt. By 
Charles I. Carisbrooke was granted to 
Queen's College, Oxon. 

Northwood, Kingston, Newport, and 
Chale, were formerly included in its 
parochial jurisdiction. Northword rec- 
tory is still presented to by the vicar of 
Carisbrooke, and Newport has-only just 
attained independence. Kingston and 
Chale were long ago severed from it 

Mcnumenta amd J^ci^At.— Most of 
the noticeable tombs and inscriptions in 
Carisbrooke Church are recorded in a 
MS. in the British Museum, written in 
1719 by one William Pavey, and en- 
titled " Church Notes in Hampshire and 
the Isle of Wight" (Addit. MSS.. 1410). 
The portion relating to Carisbrooke runs 
as follows : — 

"It has a fine old steeple, octagonal 
and embattled, with two round turrets 
on the front. The body of the church is 
divided like two ridged houses closed— 
a cross on the west end. Nothing more 
remarkable on the outside, but, on a 
buttress at tiie west end, this date (a. p. 
1710). On the steeple, cast on the old lead, 
this date— 1064. The sacristan told roe 
there had been an old bell in the steeple, 
with a Saxon inscription, and every let- 
ter crowned. 

" What is remarkable- in the church 
is as follows : — 

" Against the pillar in the middle 
aisle is a board, on the top of which is 
painted a ship, with this inscription— 
on the anchor ^^pe* (Hope); the canl 
was a book open with this inscription— 
Verbum Dei (God's word) ; death siUing 
on the bowsprit blowing a trumpet, 
and behind him a banner flying, with 
pott mortem (after death) ; in the main- 
top, X' P. 8.; on the foremast, Fida 
(Faith) ; on the misenmast, Fama loqua- 
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fw (Fame speaks). This is the epi- 
taph:— 

"'Here lyeth the body of the right 
worthy William EeeUng, Esq., groom of 
the chamber to our Soyereign Lord King 
James, General for the Hon. East India 
AdTentorers, where he was thrioe by 
them employed, and dying in this Isle, 
at the age of 42, Anno 1619, Sept. 12, 
hath this remembrance hero fixed by his 
loving and sorrowful wife, Ann Keeling. 

"' Vortit and tvo jMis In tUt TMNl flail, 
Oa tiM rm^ mm of lift did XMlIng Mil* ; 
A merelunt Ibrtaiutto, • M»«a 



1 eottrti«r gnudou, jrel alM I not eld. 



Fev winn« in kwioe w UMUiy y«r« «r dalch 

Bat what tb* worid mdmlred, he deem«d but dnm, 

for ChriM: withmt duriil. aU hit frim btU Iom ; 

Far Um, md hit daw 1ot«. with Tarri* chaera^ 

To iha hol7 luid his lait eonna ha did rtaera i 

Failh Mrrad for aidla, tha Mcrad ward fbr card. 

Rapt VM hia anchor, gloria hii ravard ; 

Ind Ihoa with, gdaa oTgraee, hy happy Tont«r, 

Through atnlu of daath, hMran'a harbour ha did 



"Under the door that goes to the 
eommonion table lies the one half of the 
effigies down to the waist of a monk or 
prior of the Convent of Black Monks, 
called St. Maiy of Carisbrooke (made a 
cdl first to Lyra in Normandy, and after- 
wards to the abbey of Montgraoe in York- 
shire, and last of all to the Cistercians 
of Sheen), in his habit, and with a pas- 
toral staff in his hand. By the large- 
ness of the stroke on the stone, I guess 
it had been inlaid with brass. The 
lower half lies before the priory door, 
which is now a fetrm house on the north 
Bide of the chureh. It had about six 
windows in fix)nt, low, and a large poreh. 
Near at hand were their bams and brew- 
home. [The two portions have recently 
been joined.] 

"Within a niche in the north wall 
kneels (as the sacristan told me) the Lady 
Wadham, a small figure, — ^whether very 
beautifully cut cannot be discovered, for 
it is white-washed over ; and on each 
side of her three poor cripples, as a re- 
membrancer of her— she having founded 
tn hospital for poor old impotent people. 



[She was the wife of Sir Nicholas Wad- 
ham, governor of the island, temp, Henry 
VIII.] 

" Over the niche is a cherub holding 
a book open, with these letters raised— 

** On the Boath side of the chureh is a 
handsome mural monument, the chief 
part whereof is grey, but where the in- 
scription is it is black marble, on which 
is engraven this epitaph : " — [To the me- 
mory of Sir-W. Stephens, Et., some 
yeara Lieut.-Qov. of the Island, d. Oct. 
26, 1697— also his wife, his brother 
Henry, and four children.] 

In addition to " the remarkable things*' 
recorded by Mr. Pavey, the traveller will 
notice tablets to the memory of Mary, 
daughter of Sir Richard Newdeg€Ue; to 
Caroline KUdkrbee, a descendant of Sir 
William de Horsey, warden of the island, 
temp, Henry II. (a lapidary's fiction 1) ; 
and LieuteMUit-CoUmd W, H, Dennie, 
QiB,, who served at Qhuznee and Ba- 
mecan, and fell at Jellalabad. 

In Uie church-yard notice the punning 
epitaph on Charles Dixon, a farrier and 
bhicksmith. (It also occurs in Felpham 
Church, Sussex, and other places, and is 
said to be the composition of the poet 
Hayley) :— 

** Hjr dadga and hammar Ua rMlinad, 
Uj baUowa too hara lock thair wind. 

' My flra*! aninot. mr fiMTga dacayad. 
My Tloa all in tha dust b laid ; 
My ooal is ipant, my iron gone. 
My iMl nail's driven, my work is doM." 

Incmibenti, Jlegiatera, <fec.— The pa- 
rish registen date from 1678. Some of 
the entries are curious. We quote three : 
** King James landed at y* Cows, and 
saw a muster at Hony Hill, and dined 
at the Castle, and saw in the afternoon 
most of the Band, with prince Charles 
his Sonne, and the West Medeane, and 
hunted in the park, killed a bocke, and 
so departed agiun to Bowly [Beaulieu], 
the 2 of August, Ann. Dom. 1609, be- 
ing Wednesday."—" Prince Charles Umd- 
ed at the Cows, and came into the forest. 
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and saw a skirmish there, and went from 
thence to Alvington Down, and looked 
over the Iland, and came to the castle, 
and so thence to Newport, where he 
dined at Mr. James' house, and so his 
grace departed to Cows, and tooke ship, 
and went to Portsmouth, in the year 
1618, the 27th of August, being Thurs- 
day."—" The 6 day of September, King 
Charles went from the Castell to treat, 
and the least day of November he went 
from Newport to Hurste Castell to pri- 
son, carried away by to [two] troopes of 
horse." 

Alexander Ross was yicar of Caris- 
brooke from 1634 to 1650. He was a 
native of Aberdeen, a doctor of divinity, 
chaplain in ordinary to Charles I. prior 
to the commencement of the civil war, 
and afterwards master of the Free School 
at Southampton. — Wood, Athence. Oxon, 
He wrote Pansebeia, a continuation of 
Sir Walter Raleigh's " History of the 
World;" Virgilius Evangeliascme ; and 
other devotional works. Butler, in his 
Hvdibras, alludes to him sarcastically— 

" There was an ancient (age phlloaopher 
Who had read Alexander Roa over." 

He died setat 64, in 1654. 

The living is a vicarage (Rev. William 
James, M.A.), valued at £1123, and in 
the gift of Queen's College, Oxon. 

Chalb, dedicated to St. Andrew, was 
built by Hugh de Vernun, in the reign 
of Henry I. It consists of a body, chan- 
cel, and south aisle, divided by four 
Trans. Norman arches, with a chapel at 
the east end. The tower is a good spe- 
cimen of Perpendicular, resembling in 
many respects that of Carisbrooke, and 
apparently designed by the same builder. 

MonuTTients, Epitaphs, Ac. — In the 
west wall of the chancel is a tablet with 
the following inscription: — " Patri suo 
charissimo et matri dilectissimaa Ovlidmo 
et Annce Ltgg de Atherfield in hac insula 
parentibus optimis possimis meritissimis 
qui obdormiverunt in Domino : ille Anno 
"'om. 1688, ilia Anno Dom. 1681. Quli- 



elmus Legg filius natu mazimcs rector 
de Gretham propd Petersfield in comitatu 
Sottthton mserens posuit : Anno Dom. 
1704. 

*' Pro magnb meritls. at duld munere Titat 
YobU cum lacrjuUs loU aepulcra loco." 

(To his very dear father and beloved 
mother, William and Anne Legg, of 
Atherfield, in this island, his most ex- 
cellent parents, who have long slept in 
the Lord ; he in 1688, she in 1681. Wil- 
liam Legg, their eldest son, rector of 
Gretham, near Petersfield, in the county 
of Southampton, lamenting, placed tbis 
stone, A.D. 1704. For your great deserts 
and sweet gift of life, to ye with tears I 
place these solitary tombs.) 

There is also a memorial to Richard 
Burleigh, rector of Chale, 1734, and his 
wife Lydia, 1717 ; another, a handsome 
and massive monument in marble, sar- 
mounted with an escutcheon support- 
ed by two soldiers, to Major-Oeneral 
Sir Henry Wordey, 0.0. B., of the Ben- 
gal army, setat 73, 17th January 1841. 

The church-yard is bare, bleak, and 
melancholy, M'ith many sad witnesses to 
the fatal power of the sea which it lies 
so near. The unfortunate men, women, 
and children, who perished in the wreck 
of the Clarendon, in the neighbouricg 
bay, are, most of them, here interred. 
One tomb-stone preserves the names of 
Walter Maynard Peniberton, SBtat 48, 
and his daughter Anne, setat 11, "who 
perished together in the wreck of the ship 
Clarendon, in Chale Bay, on 11th Octo- 
ber 1886." Another is sacred to the 
memory of Captain Samud Walker, setat 
34, wrecked on the same occasion, '* with 
twelve of the crew, and all the passen- 
gers, eleven in number ; " and a third, 
Edmv/nd Cosens, setat 17. There are 
other memorials of deaths at sea. 

A fragment of an old stone cofiin, and 
some remains of a mural painting over 
the vestry door, with the words, " And 
Jacob awaked out of his sleep," are all 
else that is noticeable at Chale. 
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The parish registers date from 1688. 
The living is a rectory (Rev. A. W. 
Gother, M.A., 1856), in the gift of J. 
Theobald, Esq., valued at £334 per an- 
num. Population, 629. 

CowBS, West. —The town of West 
Cowes has two churches, or chapelries, 
dependent upon Northwood. West 
Cowes Chapel was built in 1663, and, in 
accordance with the spirit of the times, 
was not dedicated to any saint. Conse- 
crated in 1662 by Bishop George of Win- 
chester. In 1671 it was endowed by 
Richard Stephens with £5 yearly, and in 
1679 Bishop Morley endowed it with 
£20 per annum, provided the inhabit- 
ants paid their minister £iO. The 
right of presentation was originally 
vested in the townsmen, but a lapse 
into the hands of the rector of North- 
vood having been twice permitted, they 
bare altogether lost the patronage. In 
1811 the church was enlarged and im- 
proved by the late George Ward, Esq., 
of Northwood Park, at an outlay of 
£S000. The west tower, used as the mor- 
tuary chapel of the wards, was then erect- 
ed, from the designs of Nash, the well- 
hiQ^n architect. Notice the handsome 
marble monument to the late Mrs, Ward. 

The Church of the ffolp Trinity was 
huilt m 1831-2, and consecrated June 
21st in the latter year. Mrs. Goodwin 
of West Cowes defrayed the cost, pro- 
vided the site, and endowed it with 
£1000 in the 3J per cent consols. The 
^hite brick exterior, with stone mullions 
and window-cases, the long pointed win- 
<lov8, and general early English charac- 
ter, render it an attractive edifice. The 
architect was Mr. Bramble of Portsmouth. 
It contains no noticeable monuments or 
niemorials. 

West Cowes Chapel is a perpetual 
curacy (Rey. J. B. Atkinson), valued at 
^56, in the gift of the Vicar of Caris- 
brooke. Population, including the dis- 
trict of JSTo^y Trinity (Uev. M. Geneste), 
1013. The latter, valued at £85, is in 
^ gift of the Goodwin famUy 



Frbsh WATER Church, dedicated to 
All Saints, consists of a nave, chancel, 
noi-th and south aisles (each with chapels), 
and square embattled tower. In the lat- 
ter there is a lofty pointed arch, with a 
window which lights the west end of the 
church. The general character of the 
architecture is Trans. Norman. 

The Church of Freshwater was one of 
the six bestowed on the Abbey of Lire 
by William Fitz-Osbert. It^patronage in 
due course fell to the crown, and James 
I. bestowed it upon William, Bishop 
of Lincoln, his keeper of the Great Seal. 
The bishop, in 1623, presented the ad- 
YOwBon to "the master, fellows, and 
scholars of St. John's College, Cam^ 
bridge." 

Monuments and Epitaphs. — A richly- 
decorated Norman arch in the noi-th 
chapel enshrines a slab on which there 
has been a brass effigy. " This is supposed 
to have been the tomb of the founder of 
the church. There is a tradition that 
towards the end of the last century, upon 
opening this tomb, the skull of the per- 
son buried was found placed between his 
legs, from whence it is inferred that he had 
been beheaded ; and it is also said that 
the brass, which is now missing, de- 
scribed the person to have been one of 
the lords of the manor of Afton." — Tom- 
kins. 

The south chapel was the mortuary of 
the Urry family. 

In the chancel, north side, close to the 
altar, there is a curious memorial : — 

" Memoria Sacrum. 

" The most vertuous Mrs. Anne Toppe, 
Daughter of Mr. Thomas Cardell, some- 
time of the Privy Chamber to Queen 
Elizabeth, and Wife to Mr. John Toppe 
of Wiltshire. In her widdowhood by a 
memorable providence preserved out of 
the flames of the Irish rebellion. On the 
11th of September 1648, and 71st year of 
her age, expired under the roof of her 
nearest kinsman; then Rector of this 
place, to his unspeakable loss and grie^ 
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If Beauty, Onoe, or Ymtoa's Stora 
Might bftT* dlNbargsd Kaftora'a Beore; 
If WU and hKugirngt, fliMly ■p«n^ 
Or Mualek, ooald th« FaiM bara bant, 
Har loal and body bad baen MM 
Until tha SaaurreciloQ* 
And tben to Uaaren (If any aalght) 
Witbout a Cbanga hara taken flight. 
Tha Ftophet 'twist bis whaal of Are 
Might fiiater mount, but nol gat highar 
Than tha waa wont, who, rightaoos loala. 
In Flames of Zeal did upwards rovle. 
As Sttoch then in Saerad Btorj 
Made but a Step from Earth to Glory, 
She needed only a remove 
Whom eouTersatlon was abora. 



On tbe Bouth side of the chancel there 
is a tablet to the Rev. Benjamin Holmes, 
B.D., and another to Robert Eicks of 
Afton. There is a record also of WiUiam 
Mit^dlt Esq,, of Norton, and his two 
daughters. 

The living is a rectory (Bey. J. F. 
Isaacson), the richest in the island, 
yalaed at £710 per annom ; in the pat- 
ronage of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
Population, 1393. 

Gatoombe, dedicated to St. Olave, 
consists of a body and cl^uicel, separated 
by an early English arch* and a square 
embattled tower in the Perpendicular 
style common to so many of the island 
churches. It was probably founded by 
one of the De Lisles, lords of the manor. 
There is nothing noticeable in it but a 
recess in the west wall of the chancel, 
containing an effigy in oak of a knight 
clothed in chain mail, his feet resting on 
a heraldic animal, a cherub with out- 
stretched wings at his head. The vil- 
lagers were wont to call it "the saint^" 
but it is probably one of the De Lisles, 
perhaps the founder. 

A small annual pension, in lieu of per- 
sonal service, is paid by the rector of 
Gatcombe to the vicar of Godshill, in 
support of the chapelry of St. Badigund 
at Whitwell, formerly a chapelry in con- 
nection with the manor of Gatcombe, — 
Cantuaria Mcmerii de QakomJbe,\ 



The living is a rectory (Rev. Dr. Bar. 
row ; curate, Rev. S. Buck), valued at 
£646 per annum. Population, 260. 

GK>D8HILL, dedicated to AU Saints, " a 
spacious cruciform edifice, with a singu- 
lar bell-turret on the south gable," con- 
sists of a chancel, naye, cross aisles, and 
tower. From its architecture it is obvi- 
ously of ancient foundation, and a por- 
tion of the present edifice may have stood 
upon the sacred hill when Fitz-Osbert 
gave it to the Abbey of Lire. Most of 
the building, however, is Trans. Nor- 
man. Its wealth was very great, from 
the extent of the adjacent demesnes, 
and in 1404 it was assessed at 100 
marks yearly. When Edward YL'a 
commissioners sold the superfluous plate, 
it realized not less than £54, 2s. 7d. The 
advowson was presented, in 1623, to 
Queen's College, Oxon, by Charles I. 

Monuments,— ThQ picturesque interior 
of this fine church is adorned by several 
stately memorials of the dead. Most 
noticeable is the altar-tomb, beneath an 
elaborately decorated arch-canopy of the 
latest Gothic, of Sir John Leigh, and his 
wife Mary, who died temp, Henry 
YIII. The toml) bears no inscription, 
but is richly adorned with rosettes and 
scutcheons. Observe, also, the monu- 
ment of Sir James WorsUy and his wife 
Joan, daughter of the said Sir John 
Leigh, legendless, but bearing the shields 
of the families of Woi*sley, Leigh, Hacket, 
and Standish. Note, too, the fine monu- 
ment to their son, Richard Wordey, 
Esq. , with the following laboured inscrip- 
tion in Latin : — 

"Bichardo Worsley armigero nuper 
InsulsB Yectis prsefecto, unico fratri suo, 
filio primogenito Jacob! Worsley de 
Worsley Hall in provincia Lancsistrise 
oriundi, equitis aurati, ejusdem item 
insulse olim pmfecti, ex Anna filia 
Johannis Ley, equitis aurati, apnd Ap- 
pledercombe in eadem insula nata, 
Johannis Worsley armiger posuit. 

" In pia Woraelei Upis bio tagit earn Biebardi. 
Vectis prafeatum quom gemlt ora waxm. 
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Kl patria «terat dna Tlxit, at sUlii Idna, 
MmtuuM in pMria nnae tomnlatttr bomo. 
Quam paur adrena natarq. aapaetat in taraa, 
Matria at In madio ipwtat «(ar^ parm^ 
Ad lakna hia nati paarl duo, aorta parempii 
Pmpropai*, InfMt palvarii Igna Jaeant. 
TaiJoM aoBMa, Tel qoea aora din aoagit, 
THulftfiinaatat dandara tkU n^ 
Appladareombiu sanult rapoUq^ ■apulomm 



"Obiit idem EicharduB 12 die Maii 
A. Dm. 1565. Johannes et Qeoigios filii 
dicti Bichardi, obienmt 6 die Septembria 
A. Dm. 1567. 

" This sacred stone oorezB the dust of 
Richazd Woraley, whom Captain of the 
Wight his shores lament While he 
liTed, both beloYed by and useful to his 
coantry ; now in death he is interred in 
her bosom. His &ther and his mother 
regard him from confronting urns, and 
between them look forth both parents of 
his mother. Here at his side lie his two 
children, snatched away by an untimely 
fate, by the fire of the fatal dost. Bnt 
happy all, though a dread destiny has 
constrained them to shut up the gloomy 
lots in the mournful funeral urns t Ap- 
pulduicombe begat them, and bore them 
away, — the tomb holds their ashes. 
€K)d has carried from hence their souls 
to the stars. 

"The said Bichard died 12th May 
1565. John and Ckoige^ his sons, 6th 
Sept. 1567. 

"To Bichard Worsley, gentleman, 
formerly Captain of the Isle of Wight, 
his only brother, eldest son of James 
Worsley, of Worsley Hall, in the county 
of Lancashire, knight, also formerly 
Captain of this island, by Anne, daughter 
of John Leigh, knight, bom at Appul* 
duroombe in the same iahind, John Wors- 
1^, gentleman, has raised this stone." 

There is also a handsome monument 
erected in 1822 to the memory of Sir 
Bichard Wordey: — 

'* The Bight Hon. Sir Bichard Worsley, 
Bart., who was comptrollor of the house- 
hold, a pri^y councillor, and governor of 



the Isle of Wight, and who had been for 
some time the minister plenipotentiary 
at Venice, died August 8, 1805, aged 54, 
without issue, leaving his niece, Henrietta 
Anna Maria Charlotte, daughter of the 
Hon. Jonathan Bridgeman Simpson, of 
Babeworthy, in the county of Notting- 
ham, his heiress. He had travfUed a 
good deal abroad, particukrly in the 
Levant; and the Museum Worsleianum, 
as well as his collection of paintings and 
sculptures at Appuldurcombe Park, 
affords a striking proof of his taste for 
the fine arts. The above-named Hen- 
rietta, his niece, married the Hon. 
Charles Anderson Pelham, of Brockles- 
by, in the county of Lincoln, who con- 
sidered it as a duty to erect this monu- 
ment to his memory." 

Numerous other brasses, tablets, and 
tombs arrest the attention of the stranger 
in this famous church. The figures and 
inscriptions, in most instances, have been 
ruthlessly stripped off or effaced; but 
the following detailed account, from Sir 
JohnOfflander*sMSS, {JL7>. 1685), affords 
some clue to their identity : — 

"In the south aisle, next below the 
chancel, are two fair stones, under whom 
are buried the bodies of the Frys ; in the 
stones are pictures of brass, but the in- 
scriptions are stolen away. 

" In the south chancel, on a fisiir stone, 
is this inscription: — 'Hie jaoet Johes 
Frye, filius Bic. Frye et Margaritas 
uxoris SU8B, qui obiit 11 die January, 
AnnoDom. 1512, cujusanimad projutietur 
Pens. Amen.' 

" Those Frys were an ancient family, 
and farmers of Appledercombe, after it 
was taken away from the abbey of Montes 
Burgy in France. 

" In the south cross is buried one of 
the Hacketts, with this inscription : — 
' Pray for the soul of William Hackett, 
Esq., on whose soul Jesus have mercy. 
Amen.' 

"In this aisle the owners of Apple- 
dercombe were buried, as being partly 
founded by the priors thereof. Whers 
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one prior is buried, his portraiture on 
brass is on a stone. 

" between the two chancels there is a 
very fair tomb, in which is buried Sir 
John Leigh and Mary his wife, the 
daughter and heir of John Hackett, Esq. 
It is the fairest tomb in our island ; in 
which tomb the said Mary, wife of Sir 
John Leigh, lieth in her coat of armour, 
embellished with Hackett's arms, her 
father, and Leigh's, her husband. 

"In the north chancel, in the north 
side of the wall, is the tomb of Sir James 
Worsley, without any inscription, only 
he is there pictured kneeling ; erected by 
his wife. 

" Under a fair stone a little below in 
the same aisle, lieth buried the Lady 
Worsley, the widow of Sir James, who 
died a very old woman. There were her 
arms and an inscription in brass on her 
tomb, but now defaced. 

" In the south wall of the south chancel 
is the tomb of Bichard Worsley, son and 
heir of Sir James. 

** In the north chancel are many fair 
stones that heretofore have had both 
portraitures and inscriptions on them in 
brass; under whom are interred the 
bodies of the De Hegnoes, who were 
Lords of Stenbury and Whitwell, an 
ancient family; many of them were 
knights of good account : for all Whit- 
well buried in Godshill Church till Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, at what time they had 
liberty to bury there. 

"Also in this church lieth buried 
many of the De Awlas, or Halls, men 
of good i-ank and quality, many of them 
knights ; but of them, and many more 
that have been buried, there now ap- 
peareth no mark of antiquity. 

"In the south chancel, about the 
midst, lieth the body of John Worsley, 
coffined in lead, who died in London; 
next to him lieth the body of his son, 
Mr. Thomas Worsley, a brave scholar, 
and a plain but worthy gentleman, and 
a most plentiful housekeeper. 

"Next to htm in the same chancel 



lieth the body of his son and heir. Sir 
Bichard Worsley, knight and baronet, a 
man of worth, learning, and judgment. 
He died of the small-pox in the 32d year 
of his age, 1620, or thereabouts. 

" Next to him, just by the side of Sir 
John Leigh's tomb, lieth the body of 
Ann Worsley, daughter of Sir Bichard 
Worsley, and wife to one Sir John Leigh. 
She was one of the handsomest women 
that ever the island bred. 

"Nearer to Mr. Bichard Worsley's 
tomb lieth the body of Mr. Thomas 
Worsley's wife, who was married to one 
Sir Bichard White, a soldier and follower 
of Henry, Earl of Southampton. She 
was Mr. St. John's daughter, of Ffarley 
in Hampshire. 

" In the church porch there is on one 
side a half-obliterated tablet with a Latin 
inscription, which is translated upon a 
tablet fixed to the opposite wall : — 

*' KoM oumbat Gardi ocwpiif moctale Bldunli 
Hoc Uuaulo. T«rum ipiritiii Mln tenet. 
Oi^ui doM wdioUs UisiU «t muttmra eganli 
AnnuA, perpetao non p«rilur» maneni. 
locIjrU •! paroret multM hiN liwiU talH, 
Qaal«m J»m tMidem protnllt nitnooo rlrum 
Tune bene pauperibiis, meliuaq. nholulbiu eeMt, 
Sub pede quoc preooi quiiq. Jaccre dnlt. 

"DictuB Bichardus Gkuxl, sepultus 
fait 5 die Februarii 1617. 

Translation .*— 

** Here lies the morul part of Rlobjtrd Qerd, 
While hb freed eplrlt meeU with heaTen'e reverd ; 
Hit gifti endowed the edieob, the needy railed. 
And by the lateet memorr will be pnd^ 
And nuj our iile be filled with ■ucb a name. 
And be like him whom rirtue elothed with flume} 
Blot with the poor, the wholar too were blert, 
Throuf h Moh a donor that ii gone to rmfL** 

The i>arish registers date from 1558. 
Dr. Cole, Dean of St. Paul's, was bom 
at Godshill. {Beepost) 

The living is a vicarage, held in con- 
junction with the rectory of Niton and 
perpetual curacy of Whitwell (Bev. B. 
Dixon, 1828; curate, Bev. T. Batcli£f), 
valued at £600 per annum, and in the 
gift of Queen's College, Oxon. Popula- 
tion, 1816. 

Hslbn'b, St., dedicated to the sunt 
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whose Dame it bean, is comparatiyely a 
new church, having first been built in 
1718-19, and consecrated by Sir Jonathan 
Trelawney on the 27th of June 1719, the 
same day that St. Thomas's, Ryde, was 
consecrated; and rtbuUt, all but the 
chancel, in 1830. 

The old church of St. Helen's stood 
upon a point of land, the northern ex- 
tremity of Brading Haven, until the en- 
croachments of the sea compelled its 
removal. The tower, however, having 
been found useful as a sea-mark, was 
&ced with brick, repaired, and strength- 
ened, and still occupies its original posi- 
tion. The monks of the neighbouring 
priory built the ancient church, and sup- 
plied its pulpit, until the canon law com- 
pelled vicars to be resident. But even 
then, 80 small and poor was the parish, 
the bishop permitted mass to be cele- 
brated and the sacraments administered 
by the Prior of St. Helen's. At the dis- 
solution of religious houses the advowson 
of the vicarage, as well as the priory, was 
bestowed upon Eton College. 

The new church is a small, uninterest- 
ing building, with chancel, transept, 
and low tower. There are sittings for 
297 persons, 129 of which are free. 
^* Over the altar is a well-executed paint- 
ing of a cross surrounded by a glory." 
^Barber, The transept-windows are 
rather handsome. 

Monuments, — The only noticeable 
things in the interior are the memorials 
to the Grose family; one to Sir Natik 
Orose, Kwt., a Judge of the Court of 
Queen's Bench, of whom Lord Campbell 
says, he always showed his wisdom by 
being right when everybody else was in 
the wrong ; died, 1814 ; and another to 
his son, Captain Edward Orose, of the 
Guards, killed at Waterloo, 1816. 

Incumbents, Registers, d&c. — The re- 
gisters date from 1653. There are several 
entries relative to the burials of seamen 
"washed on shore," arising from the 
fact, that during the French convulsions 
of 1798-1815, when Spithead was crowded 



with men-of-war, those who died on board 
were sown up in their hammocks, and 
incontinently committed to the deep. 
We quote one or two passages : — " Mem,. 
The bishop of this diocese. Sir Jonathan 
Trelawney, came over from Gosport early 
on y* 27th of June 1719, and the same 
morning consecrated the church of St. 
Helen's (which was built on new ground, 
the church as it stood before was too 
much expos'd to y* wash of the sea); and 
presently after it, on y* same day, he 
consecrated alsoe y* chappel of Bide in 
this parish, built by Mr. Fhiyer, at 
whose house in Bide he din'd, and went 
over again the same day." " The re- 
mains of a person, found on the shore in 
a hammock, were deposited in y« old 
churchyard, Feb. 17, 1810." " Ten per- 
sons were unfortunately drowned in going 
from Portsmouth to H,M.8, Levtaihan. 
Feb. 18, 1804." 

The living is a perpetual curacy (Bev. 
W. H. Dearsley, 1845), in the gift of 
Eton College, valued at £100. Popula- 
tion, 947. The district of St. John's, 
Oakfield, near Byde, is included in this 
parish. 

EiHOSTOv, dedicated to . . . . , is a 
small and totally uninteresting edifice, 
consistingofa body and chancel, early Eng- 
lish. It was probably founded by one of 
the De Eingstons, lords of the manor, and 
is now presented to by the Ward fiamily. 
Observe, on the south wall, inserted in 
a stone slab, a brass, date 1436 : — " Mr. 
Rychard Mewys, whych decessd the iii. 
day of March, in the yere of o' Lord GK>d, 
Wf'tttt?, «nll XXXb." The effigies re- 
present a knight armed, three children, 
and a shield. 

The living is a rectory (Rev. J. B. 
Atkinson ; curate. Rev. C. W. Wilson), 
valued at £204, in the gift of G. H. 
Ward, Esq. Population, 65. 

Lawrehoi, St., dedicated to the saint 
of that name, one of the smallest of our 
English churches— 25 feet 4| inches long, 
11 feet i inch broad, and 11 feet ik 
inches in height. The grave-yard is ' 
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long by 42 feet wide. It was probably 
founded by one of tbe De Aulas, lords of 
the manor, about the reign of Henry I., 
and appears to have been called, ** Tbe 
Church of the Wath " (or Cliflf). From 
the De Aulas, the manor and theadTOw- 
Bon of the rectory passed' to the Bussells; 
then the Hackets; next the Leighs; and 
finally into the Worsley family, whose 
descendant, the Earl of Tarborough, is 
the present proprietor. The church was 
originaUy only 20 feet long, 11 wide, and 
6 in height, but was repaired and en- 
larged by the late Earl of Tarborough, 
who added the chancel. Observe the 
windows, Norman in style, and the trans- 
parency in the interior, representing 
Christ's resurrection. 

The living is a rectoiy (Bev. C. 
Levingston), valued at £106 per annum. 
Population, 111. 

MoTTiSTONX, dedicated to St. Peter 
and St. Paul, is a quaint little church. 
Trans. Norman, consisting of a body, 
tower, chancel, and aisle. "The two 
former appear the oldest portions, and 
were probably erected before the reign of 
Edward lY., in whose time the aisle was 
perhaps built as a chancel. This sup- 
position is derived from the form of the 
pointed window at the east end of that 
aisle, as well as from the carved rose that 
decorates one of the terminations of its 
label. The present chancel seems to have 
been added about the time of Heniy 
Yin.; the window at its east end being 
square-headed, as are all the other win- 
dows in the building, with the exception 
of one which is very obtusely pointed. 
The arches in the body are tolerably 
high-pointed, and supported by polygonal 
columns ; those between the chancel and 
aisle are obtuse, the columns clustered 
and fluted^ and were probably substi- 
tuted, at the erection of this piurt of the 
structure, for the original south wall of 
tbe aisle, or first chancel."— Uarftcr. 

Observe in the interior a very massive 
old altar-tomb, the name and date en- 
tirely obliterated, but probably for one 



of the Chyke, or Chekefamily, formerly 
lords of the manor. There are also 
tablets to Sir Richard Baasett, James 
WhUe Bassdt, and Richard Bataett, his 
son. 

Close to the north gate, inside the 
church-yard, is a time -defaced and 
weather-beaten pair of stocks — obsolete 
long yean ago. 

The living is a rectory, held in con- 
junction with the rectory of Shorwell 
(which see). Population, 143. 

Nbwchuroh, dedicated to All Saints, 
one of the plainest churches in the Isle 
of Wight, consists of nave, chancel, north 
and south aisles, and tower — erected 
about the beginning of the 13th century, 
on the site of an older building, granted 
to the Abbey of Lire by William Fitz- 
Osbert. It afterwards came into the 
possession of the Abbey of Beaulieu, and 
on the dissolution of that religious house, 
was bestowed by Henry YIII. on the 
Bishop of Bristol (now (j^louoester and 
Bristol). 

Monwnents, dsc. — There is a good 
tablet to LiefiU,'Qen^ Maurice Bodand, 
twice M.P. for Yarmouth, died 1765; a 
memorial to W, Thatcher, died. 1776; 
another to W, Bowles, died 1748 ; and in 
the chapel in the north aisle, eight in- 
scriptions for different members of the 
DiUingtan family (1674-1749). 

Registers and IncvkmhenJts, —The regis- 
ters date from 1582. We quote a few en- 
tries : '* May 29, 1687.— Beceived of Sir 
Bob* Dillington, Bartt., the sume of fifty 
shillings, being one moyety of five pounds 
for Sir Bobert his fatiier, not buryd in 
woollen, — ^the other 50s. p^ to Mr. David 
Urry, informer."—" Paid William Calla- 
way for ringing beer, when King Qeoige 
came to England, and when he was 
crowned, Sept. and Oct. 1714."— "At 20 
m. before 3, on the morning of the 30th 
day of November 1811, was felt at Ports- 
mouth, in Byde, and other parts of the 
Isle of Wight, and in many other places 
on the Hampshire and Sussex coast, a 
very smart shock of an earthquake." 
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I find what n 
What powcrfttl grloft Um nupUid tlM atund. 
With whai ngn»» thMepainfiil Jowmqn nid) 
Wb«i fnm Um emdto to tk« gnv* I look, 
flUt I ooBMiro to b« amriiwholy book." 

From 1680 to 1862 there have been nine 
incnmbenta of Newchorcb. 

The parish of Hewohnroh indndefi the 
cfaapebies of Byde and Ventnor, and the 
district ehnrches of Holy Trinity and St. 
James, Byde, and St. Peter's, Haven 
Street. The living is a Tiearsge (Ber. 
W. S. Phillips, B.D., 1889; curate, 
Ber. A. Cooper, M.A.), valaed at £460 
per annum, and in the jpA of the Bishop 
of GUouoester and Bristol. 

Newport.— The andent church of St, 
Thofouu h Beekd was founded aboat 
1180 (between 1178 and 1184) by 
Richard de Bedvers, who covenanted 
with the priory of Garisbrooke that two 
numks shonld officiate there daily on 
payment to the priory of two marks per 
snnom, and with the proviso that on 
high feBtivab the townsmen shonld oon- 
tanne to worship in the mother-chnrch 
of Garisbrooke. The men of Newport 
laboured sealoosly on the sacred edifice, 
each gtUld, or trade, contributing accord- 
ing to its handicraft ; and their distin- 
goisbing signs were accordingly wrought 
in stone upon the walls. It remained a 
cbapdry of Garisbrooke until the late 
vicar consented to its separation. The 
townsmen, however, claimed the right of 
appointini; their own minister, who, at 
first, was supported by voluntuy oontri- 
.ations, and, at a later period, by a 
town-rate. During the latter part of 
Charles I.'s reign, and the Common- 
wealth, they were engaged in constant 
endeavours to render the church paro- 
chial, and the Journals of the Houta of 
Parliament, from 1640 to 1660, contain 
namerous proofs of their eneigetic exer- 
tions. Their proceedings are also de- 
tailed with curious minuteness in the 
books of the corporation, which record 
the frequent presentation of petitions, 
couched in puritanic phrase, to the House 



of Commons. We mnst content ourselves 
with a single iUnstration (Febmary 1^ 
1640) :— 

" The humUe petition qf the Maior and 
BwgeMiet, and other the <Airfe in- 
habitants of the Bwrough of New- 
port, in the Isle qf Wight. 
" Sheweth, 

''1. That the said Burrough is a Cor- 
poration, aport Towne, andauntient Kar- 
kett Towne, w*^ serveth the whole Isle 
of Wight. Seated in the hart of the 
Ishmd, consisting of about three thousand 
soules there in habitant^ adoumed w^ a 
very convenient Church lately enlarged, 
and well-fitted, and bewtified by the 
greate expense of the Inhabitants. 

"2. That the said Church being caUed 
St. Thomas Chappell is but a Ghappell of 
Base unto the p'ish of Garisbrooke, w^ is 
a greater p'ish, the viccarage thereof, 
wtb the other profitts thereto belonging, 
being reputed to be worth twoe hundred 
pounds at the least, and the obventions, 
oblations, andproffittsduetotheYicar,ont 
of Newport, xx" pound, or thereabouts, 
whereof Mr. Alexander Bosse, the nowe 
Incumbent (liveing out of the Isbtnd), 
alloweth but ten pounds p' annum to the 
nowe curate, namely, Mr. William Har- 
by. Master of Arts, an able and laborious 
preacher, and a man of honest conversa- 
tion, whoe for the time of his abode in 
Newport, being about twelve yeares, hath 
not omitted preachingthereonany Saboth 
day (unless by sickness or other necessity 
he hath been p'vented). 

" 3. That the cure of soules in Newport 
hath been but meanly servediu times pasl, 
and likeenough would be soe nowe, did not 
the Inhabitants, by a voluntary benevo- 
lence to the said Mr. Harby make an 
addition to his meanes to keepe him w^ 
them. And it is greatly feared that in 
time to come the Inhabitants may suffer 
much want of spirituall foode for their 
soules— if their preachers needes be not 
augmented. 

'* Y' Pet** therefore most humbly pray 
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that tbe p'misses may be taken into y*" 
ho^i* and pious consideration. And that 
y* may be enacted and settled by Par- 
llamS if that high and ho^^" house think 
it convenient, that the said Burrough of 
Newport may be a distinct p'ish of ytself. 
And that y**' Fef* and their successors 
may have the p'sentation of the parson 
thereof for ever, w*, if it may be obteyned, 
y' Pet" (albeit the Towne is very poore, 
and they have ben atextraordinariecharge 
already nnto the Church), yet for the 
advancem* of preaching the word of God 
in the said Burrough, they are very will- 
ing that it be also enacted that twelve 
pence of every pound of the yearly rents 
of the houses and lands w*^in the said 
Burroughs w«i^ it isconsidei'ed will amount 
to a competency) shall be raysed for an 
addition of means to the parson of thesaid 
Burroughfor perpetuity, w* y" Pet" con- 
ceive will be a greate worke of piety, and 
must tend to the glory of Almighty God, 
the greate comfort of the soules of his 
people in the said Burrough inhabiting 
and thither resorting, ffor w** y««^ Pet" 
shall ever be bound to thankfulness." 

The legislature duly considered these 
petitions, appointed committees, intro- 
duced bills to accomplish the wishes of 
the inhabitants ; and finally, on the 30th 
March 1657, we meet with the following 
record : " A bill for raising maintenance 
for the minister of Newport, in the Isle of 
Wight, was this day read the third time, 
and, upon the question, passed. Ordered, 
that the Lord Protector's consent be de- 
sired to this bill." 

The Lord Protector's consentwas given 
June 9, 1657, but Newport nevertheless 
remained dependent uponCarisbrooke for 
two centuries later. 

The church, it is said, when Newport 
was burnt by the French in 1877, suffered 
considerably. When pulled down in 
1854, signs of fire were visible on many 
stones. The plague broke out in New- 
port in 1580 with such severity, that the 
*"^ve-yard at Carisbrooke was unable to 



contain the dead. License, therefore, was 
granted to the townsmen to form a ceme- 
tery in connection with their own church. 

A new and singularly carved pulpit 
was bestowed on the church by Stephen 
March, a wealthy burgess of Newport, 
in 1631. It was the work of an artist 
named Caper (whose symbol, a goat, is 
upon it), and now adorns the new church. 

A graphic description of the ancient 
edifice is given in a MS. in the British 
Musuem, from which we have already 
quoted—" Church Notes in Hampshire 
and the Isle of Wight," by one William 
Pavey, March 1718-9 (see Carubrooke), 
As it fuUy records the monuments it 
contained, and most of which are now to 
be examined in the new church, the reader 
may not be displeased to have it placed 
before him in extenso :— 

" The church is like, at first view, 
three ridged houses joined, embattled 
on the top. On the upper part are five 
windows between six leaden spouts, and 
underneath four large windows, with a 
large porch, which is the grand entrance, 
in the middle of the south side. The 
tower is pretty lofty, and embattled with 
four pinnacles. 

** Within the church is one of the most 
curious carved pulpUt that I ever saw, 
the work of one Thomas Caper (who now 
lies buried in Salisbury), An^. Pm> 
1680, in which year the seats likewise 
were erected. It was a donation of one 
(Stephen) March, whose crest is against 
the back of the pulpit.* As for the 
carving, round the sounding-board of 
it is this inscription in neat, wrought, 
and gilded letters: 'Cry aloud and 
spare not; lift vp thy voice like a trim- 
pet,* The pulpit is divided into two 
rows of bas-relief carved images. On 
the uppermost row are curiously de- 
scribed the four Cardinal Virtues and 
the three Graces, with their types ; and 
on the lower rank the seven liberal 



* Tills is an error. Tlie proa/ is evidently a 
s}inbol of the artist's name (Captr), 
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acienoes — namely, Grammatica, Dia- 
lectica, Ehetorica, Musica, Arithmetica, 
Gbometria, and Astronomia, with the 
Beyeral symbola and characteristics of 
each science. 'Tis a true church militant, 
for there is a cannon placed to defend 
the church now it is in danger. * Nothing 
more remarkahle in it, but a neat, light 
grey marble font. [This is now in the 
new building, and bears an inscription — 
• Theffivet of Anne Keith, WicUyw, 1637.T 
" Underneath the step that goes up to 
the altar is the vault wherein is interred 
the Liidp Elizabeth, daughter to King 
Charles I. ; and this is the inscription, 
as Mr. Jolm Gilbert, jun., told me : — 

" ' THB LADT ELIZABETH, DAUGHIBB TO 
KING 0HABLB8 THB 1», 8BPT. 8, XDOL.' 

" Against the south wall is the famed 
tomb of Sir Edward Horsey, Knt., who 
was often sent thither in Henry YIII.'s 
time, to defend it from any sudden 
invasion from France. It is a curious 
marble monument, on which lies his 
effigies at length, armed at all points 
complete, with his hands held up, and 
joined in a praying manner, and on an 
oval piece of bUick marble this epitaph :— 

'* * BdTardut qTl mllM t nt fortlafa&Ti Homj; 
T«etit erat prawt, ooBitant Icitmi. narlqp 
XagmuiimTi pUMdda mb p«di nomine fortif 
JrrtiUa Crilor qiuun fldn Mnien unioo 
FaTtor Snngelii deladTS Principe rlzlt 
XmiflcTt Poprlo mTltTin deleotn a,b omni 
Yizlt et Tt nnete lio iUmin» nncte peregit.* 
- • QtI ob. 93 die Mmrdi, 
Anno Uomlnl unL* 

{Edward Horsey, who was a most 
gallant knight, was goTemor of the 
Wight, — ^firm and magnanimous both at 
sea and on land, — and brave, though 
with the appearance of great gentleness ; 
a lover of justice, and a faithful friend. 
A confessor of the gospel, he lived be- 
loved by bis prince ; and, liberal-handed, 
was much afifected by the people. Died, 
23d March 1582.] 



* Every pariah in the island was originally 
bound to provide and maintain a small cannon. 
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" This is all that is worth notice in 
the church. 

" In the church-yard, which is about 
a quarter of a mile west of the church, 
neatly walled in, are the following re- 
markable inscriptions : — 

" ' Here lyeth the body of Mast' Geoi^ge 
Shergold, late minister of Newport, who, 
during sixteen years in discharge of his 
office, strictly observed the true discip- 
line of the Church of England, disliking 
that dead bodies should be buried in God's 
house, appointed to be interred in this 
place. He dyed universally lamented 
and esteemed, January 23, 1707.' " 

[This tablet was afterwards remored, 
and on its reverse was engraved a simple 
inscription* relative to the burial-place 
of the Princess Elizabeth (Oct 1793). 
It was then placed on the stone which 
covered her vault. See ante, p. 66-7.] 

" On a head-stone on the south side of 
the church-yard, this : — 

" 'Here lyeth y« body of John Smith, 
who departed this life y« 12th day of 
August, in y« year of our Lord 1712, in 
y* 24th year of his age.* 

'* 'Stey, gmtle re»der, ipend • tour 
Upon ye dtut yt tleepeth here ; 
And whilst thou resd'tt ye Mate of me. 
Think on yt (iaa yt runs for thee.* " 

'' On a brass plate on a fine raised tomb 
near y« middle of y* churchyard : — 

" ' Here is laid y« .body of Mr. John 
Stanner, who departed this life y* 26th 
of March 1713, in y« 65th year of his 
age: a roan exemplary for piety, and 
forward in works of charity, especially 
worthy of a good and lasting {sic) for an 
act of gratitude more than common, as 
in return for a seasonable (tho' noe great) 
benefaction, he bequeathed y« greatest 
share of his estate (gotten by an honest 
industry) to come to y« great-grand- 
children of that his benefactor.' 



• " Underneath, in a lead coffin, rest y« 
remains of Eliiabeth, second dangliter of 
King Cliarles y« First. Obiit Sept 8, 1650, 
aeUt. 14." 
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" ' See by Uiis how y« bread that a man 
may have cast upon y« waves, cometh to 
be again found after many days.' ** _ 

'* On another stone in the north part 
of thechnrch-yard, eiuictly transcribed :— 

" ' Johes Gilbert, de Pan^ Gefi. : re- 
pentina morte, xxx. Jolii, K.D.0.Z0.YI. 

ElUOTMOTEPOS AIA TOYTO KAI KAKON 
AnEITATOS ETEAEYTHEEN. 



[By a sadden death, not unprepared for, 
he is borne more happily to the haven.] 

'' This is all I could gather during my 
short stay here."— il(2d»«. MSS,, 14,296. 

While on the subject of epitaphs and 
monuments, we may add that in the old 
church-yard there is a tomb-stone to the 
memory of Lieutenant Shore and his 
children, drowned in the wreck of the 
Clarendon, in Chale Bay. There. are 
some other noticeable grave-stones. 

The complete diecay of the old church 
rendering necessary its demolition, or 
thorough repair, it was resolved, in 
1853-4, to erect on its site a new and 
more elegant edifice, which should be 
worthy of the metropolis of the island, 
and a graceful specimen of modem 
eoclesiastieal architecture. Funds were 
readily provided by the townsmen, 
by the gentry of the island, largely 
assisted by the Queen and the Prince- 
Consort, and the new building was com- 
menced under the most cheering auspices. 
Mr. Daukes was selected as the archi- 
tect ; the builders were Messrs. Dash- 
wood, of Ejde ; and the carvings were 
intrusted to Mr. Baker, of Eennington. 

The foundation stone was laid by 
Prince Albert, August 24, 1854; the 
new building was opened for divine wor- 
ship, December 1856. The total cost 
was little under £10,000. 

St. Thomas' New Church consists of a 
nave with clerestory, side aisles, north 
and south porches and chapels, chancel, 
sacristy, grand west entrance arch and 
tower, in the architectural style known 
as decorated early English. It is, em- 



phatically, a beautiful building, and re- 
flects no Uttle honour on the architect, 
who has displayed considerable fertility 
of invention, as well as skill in adapta- 
tion. The west entrance, a richly- 
decorated, and elaboiately-wTOUght arch 
of more than ordinary height, claims 
hearty admiration. 

The interior is light and elegant, 
with tiinbered roof, corbels beautifully 
moulded, richly ornamented windows, 
and columned aisles of fine proportion. 

The tower, to the top of the turret, is 
182 feet high ; the height of the roof of 
the nave, 65 feet ; of that of the chancel, 
56 ; of the side aisles, 48 ; of the chapels, 
88 feet 

Observe, in the interior, the monu- 
ments from the old building grouped 
together at the west entrance. Notice 
also ike font, already described ; ihepttl- 
pit; Sir Edward fforiey*9 monument; 
and that of the Princess Mixabeth. 

The latter waa erected at the sole 
expense of the Queen, who has also con- 
tributed the stained glass of two of the 
windows. It represents the princess 
reclining at fall length on her side, her 
cheek resting on an open Bible,— the 
position in which, it is said, she died. 
The likeness is from a portrait in her 
Majesty's possession. The figure is of 
pure marble, and reposes in a gracefully 
ornamented niche or shrine. Altogether, 
this beautiful monument must be re- 
garded aa one of Baron Marochetti's 
happiest efforts, and lends an additional 
attraction to a most attractive building. 
The inscription on the facia runs as 
follows : " To the memory of the Princess 
Elizabeth, daughter of Charles I., who 
died at Carisbrooke Castle on Sunday, 
Sept. 8tfa, 1650, and is interred beneath 
the chancel of this church, this monu- 
ment is erected— a token of respect for 
her virtues, and of sympathy for her 
misfortunes— by Victoria B., 1856. 

The living (Rev. G. H. Connor) is in 
the appointment of the Ticar of Caris- 
brooke. Population, 8994. The in- 
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eome is deriyable from pew rents and 
other sources. 

NiwpoBT.—Sf. J€hn*s is a district 
choich of no arcbitectaral pretensions, 
belonging to the Bey. B. Hollings, who 
is also the incumbent. It will accom- 
modate about 800 persons,— one-third 
free sittings. It contains absolutely 
nothing to attract the tourist's attention. 
Population of the district, 2951. 

Nbwpobt.— )SK. PatiiPa, or St, Paul*a, 
Barton, is a district church, supplying 
a populous suburb of Newport, though 
ecclesiastically included in the parish of 
Whippingham, It is a pretty edifice, 
Norman in style, consisting of a nave, 
north and south aisles, apse, and tower, 
and spire at the west end of the south 
aisle. "Was erected from the designs of 
Mr. J.'W. Wild; the cost defrayed by 
Toluntary subscriptions, and a grant from 
the Church Aid Society. The present in- 
cumbent (perpetual curacy) is the Bev. W. 
L. Sharpe. The living is valued at £100 
per annum. Population of the district, 
1162. Accommodation provided for 800 
(200 free seats). 

Niton,* dedicated to St. John the 
Baptist, consists of a nave and chancel, 
separated by an arch, Norman, a south 
aisle separated by four obtuse arches, 
south porch and west tower. In the 
north wall are some remains of early 
Norman arches, showing that the church 
once possessed a north aisle. ** In the 
chancel is a square opening, formerly 
the entrance into the rood-loft. Tbe 
iouth porch is rather remarkable, being 
harrel-roofed, with stone ribs. The 
tower is low and battlemented, but sur- 
nioonted by a small spire. On the north 
side of the tower is a building, formerly 
a charnel-house. In front of the south 
entrance is the square base of a large 
cross, somewhat peculiarly placed, — ^the 
angles, and not the sides, being opposite 
the cardinal points." — Davis. 



* At Niton was bora Dr. Thomaa Pittto 



The church was one of the six with 
which William Fitz-Osbert endowed his 
Abbey of Lire. Afterwards passing into 
the possession of the crown, Charles I., 
at the intercession of Queen Henrietta, 
supported by Lords Coventry, Car- 
lisle, and others, gave it, with Godshill, 
Carisbrooke, Newport, and Northwood, 
to Queen's College, Oxon, Norember 12, 
1626.— ifiSf. Ashmol. Mweum, F 28, 
fol. 95. 

The registers date from 1560. The 
following entry is of historical value : — 
"July the 1st, Anno Domini 1675, 
Charles II., King of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland, &c., came safely 
ashore at Puckaster, after he had en- 
dured a great and dangerous storm at 
sea. 

Ut regnet diu etfdiciter 

VovU et exoptat Thomas ChUinson, 
Hector de NighUm" 
(That he may reign long and happily 
Thomas CoUinson prays and ardently 
desires.) 

The living is a rectory, held together 
with the vicarage of GFodshill and per- 
petual curacy of Whitwell (Bev. B. Dixon, 
1828 ; curate, Bev. T. Batclifif), valued at 
£600, and in the gift of Queen's College, 
Oxon. Population of the whole district, 



Northwood, dedicated to St. John 
the Baptist, is built of stone, and in 
some parts plastered ; consists of a nave, 
north and south aisles, chancel, porch, 
and singular wooden turret. Was a 
chapelry to Carisbrooke until, temp, 
Henry VIII. (a.d. 1546), parochial privi- 
leges were granted to it; and is still held 
included in the presentation to the vicar- 
age of Carisbrooke. The two livings are 
in the patronage of Queen's College, 
Oxon, and are together valued at £1123 
per annum. Present incumbent, Bev. 
S. Seaman. Population, 5036. 

The burying-place was consecrated in 
1486. Previously the inhabitants of 
Noi-thwood were compelled to bury their 
dead at Carisbrooke. 
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Obsenre in the intenor a Bingnlar 
monument to Rev, Thomas Smith, for- 
merly minister of Northwood; died^ 
1681. " It is formed of one entire piece 
of chalk, 3 feet long and 4 feet wide, 
curiously canred with a yariety of hiero- 
glyphic characters." — Tomkins, 

Btsb— iSK. ThomM.—^hQ inhabitants 
of Byde, in consequence of the insignifi- 
cance of the Tillage, originally worshipped 
at the pcurith chwrch, six miles distant — 
Newchurch ; but, in 1719, Henry PUyer, 
Esq., lord of the manor, buUt, and en- 
dowed with a yearly stipend of £10, "the 
chapel of St. Thomas," a plain and in- 
elegant structure. In 1827«thid was 
pulled down, and on its site Geoige 
Player, Esq., erected a more graceful 
building, early English in character, with 
nave, chancel, west and south aisles, and 
a west tower with spire,— the whole of 
Binstead stone, with coigns of white 
brick. The interior is graceful and un- 
pretending. At the east end are three 
large lancet windows of stained glass. 
Against the wall, under the west gal- 
lery, is a marble tablet, inscribed: 
''THOMis Plateb, Armiger, Domus 
Dei magis-quam susb, eleganti& et nitoris 
studiosus hoc sacellum, tarn adrenis 
qu&m inoolis, diii multumq. desideratum 
condidit (anno 1719). uSSmulationis Opus 
non InyidisB." — (Thomas Player, gentle- 
man, more solicitous for the splendour 
and elegance of God's house than his 
own, built in 1719 this sanctuary, by 
visitors as well as residents long and 
eagerly desir.ed. A work for imitation, 
not for envy). 

E^apM, c&c— In the south aisle is a 
memorial to 4fr4. Margaret Collier, died 
1791, »tat 77 ; referred to by Fielding, in 
his " Journal cif a Voyage to Lisbon," 
for her libers^ hospitality. In the ceme- 
tery sleeps the Rev, Edward Cannon, 
the " Godft«y Moss " of Theodore Hook's 
'* Maxwell** and the friend of the Bev. 
B. C. Barham (^Thomoa Ingold^y), The 
Bev. E. Gannon was cnc of the king's 
uns, and always a welcon^e gv^est 



at Carlton House; but> his ambitious 
hopes receiving no fulfilment, he became 
a soured and disappointed man, and in 
his conduct grew so disdainful of social 
courtesies that he was at length dismissed 
from the chapel royaL He then retired 
to Byde, where, after some years' painful 
seclusion and comparative poverty, he 
died '' almost forgotten and alone." In 
the " Life of Barham," prefixed to the 
complete edition of the " Ingoldsby 
Le^;ends," are recorded many amuung 
anecdotes of this eccentric but talented 
man. 

The cura<7 of St. Thomas is held by 
the Bev. H. A. Olivier, assisted by the 
Bev. H. Morris. 

Rydh— St. James is a district and 
proprietary church, erected in 1827, by 
W. Hughes Hughes, Esq., an alderman 
of the city of London, and inunediately 
licensed by the Bishop of Winchester. 
The exterior is stuccoed, and its style of 
architecture builders' Gothic, The in- 
terior, however, is handsome and com- 
modious. 

From Mr. Hughes the proprietary was 
purchased by the Bev. Waldo Sibthorpe, 
who, after a few years' ministry, seceded 
to the Church of Bome, when it i>assed 
into the hands of the Bev. Augustus 
Hewitt. From him it was purchased, 
in 1849, by the Bev. W. Tilson Marsh 
(now of Cheltenham), who held it until 
compelled by ill health, in 1856, to retire 
from the onerous duties it entailed. He 
appointed as his successor the Bev. H. 
Ewbank. 

The church will accommodate about 
800 persons ; 360 in free sittings. 

Btde— JTb^l/ Trinity, a district and 
proprietary church, of remarkably ele- 
gant appearance, designed by Mr. T. 
Hellyer of Byde ; style, early English ; 
consists of a nave, north and south aisles, 
divided by an arcade into seven bays, 
and a west tower and spire, 146 feet in 
height. This graceful edifice was erected 
in 1846-6,--the cost being defrayed by 
voluntary contribution. T^e site anJ 
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endowmflot won proridod by Mrs. Lind 
of Westmont. Aooommodates 1000 per- 
soDB,— 600 in free seats. The living is 
a perpetual eorai^ (Rer. A. J. Wade ; 
curate, Bev. J. 8. Banow) ; income not 
Fetomed in the Clergy JM* Population 
ofthe district, 2529. 

Kum—Si. John% Odkfdd, is a dis- 
trict ehnrchy supplying a snhurb of 
Ryde, though, for ecclesiastical purposes, 
mduded in the parish of St. Helen's. It 
ia a picturesque early Bni^dsh ediBee, 
consisting of a nave, north and south 
transept, north and south porches, and at 
the west end a double bell-gable. It was 
bailt in 1843, on ground presented by Sir 

B. Simeon, Bart. Accommodates 800 
persons, — 160 in free sittings. (Archi- 
tect, Mr. T. Hellyerof Byde). 

The living is a perpetual curacy (Bev. 

C. J. Garrazd), ?alued at £100 per an- 
nam, and in the patronage of the incum- 
bent of St. Helen's. 

Rtdb — Haven Street, dedicated to 
St. Peter, is included in the parish of 
Arreton, but more conTeniently reached 
from Byde. The church is an elegant 
edifice, and is regarded as a diilrid 
divrdi to Newckurih, The building, 
early English in style, was designed by 
Kr. Hellyer of Byde, and consists of a 
nave and chancel, south porch, and bell- 
gable at west end. Both interior and 
exterior have architectural features 
which deserre examination. Observe 
ftlso the parsonage, Tudor in style, by 
the same architect The churdi was 
bailt in 1852^ and the incumbent is the 
Ber. Dr. KnoUis. 

Sahdowv (Christ Church), district 
church to Brading; style, early decorative 
English, from the designs of Mr. J. 
Woodman; was built in 1845^, and 
congbta of a na?e, chancel, aisle, and 
tower with spire. Is an elegant build- 
ing, with an interior commodious and 
well-arranged. The adjacent school- 
hoose and parsonage are worth notice. 
The site was presented by Sir W. Oglan- 
der, Bartb, and the expenses (£2600) 
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made up by voluntary cohtribntions and 
a grant of £400 from the C^hurch Aid 
Society. An endowment of £1000 was 
made by the Bev. E. Holland. 

Accommodation is provided for 450 
persons, — ^280 in free sittings. 

The perpetual cnra<7 (Bev. W. M. Lee, 
1846) is in the gift of the Church Patron- 
age Society. Population of the district, 
1080. 

SBALTLKKr, IS a peculiar, and, in many 
respects, an interesting structure; the 
tower and north doorway Norman, the 
rest of the building early English. " The 
windows of the south aisle are singularly 
beautifbl, the heads being pierced wi^ 
ovals, inclining towards the apex, sur- 
mounted by a circular aperture. The 
nave is divided from the aisle by early 
English arches upon very beautiful Pur- 
beck columns, now unfortunately covered 
with whitewaah. The chancel arch is 
remarkable for a peculiarity of treatment 
at the impost, the increased width of the 
arch being terminated by a partial folia- 
tion. The church is lit, north and south, 
with lancet- windows of good style. The 
entrance to the church, from the north, is 
by a Norman door-way, in the tympanum 
of which is the representation of David 
with the lion and bear (]) rather rudely 
and grotesquely carved on one stone. 
With the exception of this work, the 
door-way is nearly plain. The tower is 
Norman, with shallow buttresses ; but 
the orighial windows have been foliated 
at a later period. It is now surmounted 
by a wooden spire erected with money 
raised by the sale of the bells and the gun 
belonging to the church ; but from the 
7ery large area of the tower and the ex- 
treme thickness of the walls, the spire or 
tower has probably been of considerably 
greater elevation." — Da/vu, 

This ancient and note- worthy edifice, 
according to tradition, was erected by 
William Fitz-Osbert Whether it can 
claim so illustrious a parentage is doubt- 
ful, but that it was erected shortly after 
his decease is very probable. 
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Monuments.— In the cliancel observe 
a stone to the memory of Robert Har- 
vey, died 1730 ; two shields enclosed in 
a stone moulding, date 1630, in the south 
aisle; and a curious monumental slab, 
broken in two, with a shield and spear, 
crosswise, upon it, supposed to be of the 
date of the 11th, or early in the 12th 
century, was dug up some years ago 
in the church-yard, where it probably 
markel the resting-place of one of the 
knightij '^renchards. 

Remark b^ * fragments of stained glass, 
on the north side of the church, blazoned 
with the arms of Montacute, Earl of 
Salisbury, and (on the south) of IsabeUa 
de Fortibus. 

The living is a vicarage (Rev. T. Coute, 
1849) valued at £210, and in the patron- 
age of the Lord Chancellor. Population, 
1245. 

Shanklin, dedicated to St. John the 
Baptist, consists of a nave and chancel, 
and north transept added by the late 
Rev. Walton White, its patron. Accord- 
ing to some authorities it was founded 
by Henry de Blois, Bishop of Winchester, 
temp, Stephen ; by others it is ascribed 
(and more probably) to one of the De 
Lisle family, who certainly endowed it 
with 50 acres of land. 

Observe, in the interior, a good pucina; 
memorials of the White and Popham 
families; and an ancient oaken chest, 
elaborately wrought with the initials T. 
S., and round the lid, in full, Dominus 
Thomas SUksted, Prior, An. Dm. 1512. 
Silksted was the last prior of Winchester. 

The living is a perpetual curacy (Rev. 
Q. W, Southouse) with parochial privi- 
leges ; valued at £130 per annum ; in 
the gift of the Popham White family. 

Shorwell, dedicated to St. Peter, 
consists of a nave, side aisles, tower, and 
south porch, and does not appear ever to 
have possessed a chancel. " It is almost 
entirely of the perpendicular style, with 
the exception of a few eai'lier fragments, 
and the decorated base of the tower, 
•inVh is crowned by a low stone spire. 



divided into two stages by a small band." 
— Davis, 

Observe, in the interior, a stone pulpit 
(with the in«i frame which used to con- 
tain the hour-glass), entered by a flight 
of steps through a segmental arch, 
piercing what would otherwise be a very 
massive pier, in a central position of the 
north aisle. 

The church was carefully restored in 
1847 by the Rev. E. Robertson, and is 
one of the most interesting edifices in the 
isUuid. Over the north doorway, inside, 
are the remains of some very character- 
istic mwai paintings, descriptive of the 
legend of " St. Christopher bearing the 
infant Jesus upon his shoulders." The 
fresco measures 11 feet wide by 6} high, 
and is very distinct and graphic. The 
saint is depicted leaving his wicked com- 
panions (upper comer to the left), and 
grasping the tree with which he is to 
ford the stream before him. A stone 
cross is by his side, surmounted with 
figure of Jesus crucified. On the bank 
is a person fishing, and hauling ashore a 
monster fish. Next, we see the saint, 
considerably increased in size, fording 
the stream, with the infant Jesus on his 
shoulder ; a ship and a boat are shown 
upon the waters. From a hermitage in 
the distance comes forth a monk, hold- 
ing a lamp to guide the wayfarers. 
Finally, we see the saint bound to a tree, 
and undergoing martyrdom. He is al- 
ready filled with arrows, but two archers 
are incontinently shooting at him. The 
king who condemned him to death is at 
hand, with the executioner by hia side, 
and an arrow in his right eye, — ^a just 
punishment for his cruelty, as the well- 
known legend enforces. 

Over the south door are the scanty 
remains of a mural painting of ''the 
Last Judgment." 

Monuments and EpiUvphs, — There is 
a braas, near the altar-steps, with a 
curious effigy of a priest with his hands 
folded, and the inscription,— 

" Of yo' charitie pray for the soule of 
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S' Bicbaide BeUiell, late vicar of this 
chniche of Sherwell, y* which decessed 
the zxiii day of Marche, the yer of 
C Lord MDXLJII, on whose sonle Jhn 
have m*cy." 

The north aisle ia thronged with inter- 
esting records of the knightly family of 
Leigh. One is very singular^ — 

" To the remembrance of y* two most 
vorthie and religions gentlewomen. His 
late deare and loyall wives, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth fiampiield who died the viith March 
1615, Having bin y« mother of 16 hope- 
ful children. And Mrs. Gartrnde Par- 
sevall who died childles, the xxii of De- 
cemb' 1619, was this monument conse- 
crated by their loving and sorrowful 
husband, Barnabas Leigh, Esq. 

" Sinee neither p«nn« nor peneill cun set forth 
Of th«M tvo natehlM viT« th« nutchlM voitb, 
W %n fore't to eovor In thk tllent tombe 
The pmye e t of • chut and firaitful vombe. 
And with Benth't anble yaile in darknes hide 
The ritefa rare rertaet of a barren brldei. 
Sweet Mint-like pnire of 8oul« In whom did iblne 
Sueh modella of perfection feminine, 
Sach pletle, lore, senle, that thoogh we dnnere 
Their lirce bare lott, yet itlll themaelTee arewinnen; 
For they leeure hearen't lutppineM inherit 
Whilst ve lament their loae, admire their merit " 



This is accompanied with an illnstra- 
iion of t?ie two wives, one with her chil- 
dren, and the legends, ^cfiU vUUfrugif- 
era, and Sicut planttUcB oUvarum (Like 
to the fruitful vine, and Like nnto the 
olive branches), — ^the other, with the 
legend. An non ego mdior tibi quam 
decern filiaf (Am I not better to thee 
than ten sons Tj The third wife of the 
composer of this cheerful allegory is sym- 
bolled by a hand (with inscription, Vae 
Soli— Woe to the lone one), holding a 
ring, which encloses a heart. 

There is also a monument, with two 
childish figures, to "the religious and 
vertuoos JElizabeth Leigh, daught. of 
John Dingley, Esq'., late wife of Sir 
John Leigh, Knt. Died y« 27 day of 
Oet^ Ano. Dm. 1619. And lieth here 
hiterred. 

*' BIsteen* a maid, and flftle yearet a wife^ 
Make y* nime totall of my paMd life. 



Long thred, m flnelie apanne, •» lUrlle ended. 
That few ihall match thU patteme, fewer mend It ; 
What wealth 1 lately had, what parentage. 
What fkrlendj, wb«t oblldren, what blett marriage. 
Dead I fbrgette ; llTing I light esteemed ; 
For thy deare lore (O Ohrist), yt hai redeemed 
My ioull from Hell, and shortly shall upraise 
Thb mortall dust, in Hearen to singe thy praise.** 

There is, moreover, a stone altar-tomb 
raised on three steps, with the effigy of a 
knight kneeling and praying before a 
desk, whereon an open book is laid. 
Behind him kneels a child, also in the 
attitude of prayer. In the compart- 
ments underneath are inscriptions to the 
memory of Sir John Leigh of North- 
combe, died January 18, 1629, setat 83 ; 
and of Barnabas Leigh, his great-grand- 
son, died January 25, 1629, letat nine 
months, and '' was laide in the tomb of 
his great-grandfather, who saw his heir 
of the fourth generation." Then fol- 
lows— 

" Inmate in grelre, he tooke his grandchllde heire. 
Whose soul did haste to make to him repaire. 
And so to hearen along as little page 
With him did poost to wait upon his age.'* 

A beautifully decorated marble records 
the death of John Leigh of Northcombe, 
Feb. 22, 1688, »tat 88 ; and Anna, his 
son*s wife, died Sept. 25, 1715, »tat 32. 
Her daughter Judith is also commemo- 
rated. She died, 1722. 

Then a stone shield, with initials E. 
L., and date 1569, bears the following :— 

''Elizabeth Leigh, Davghter of Frau- 
ds Helton of Portsmouth, Gent. Hav- 
ing bin 10 years y* most loving and ver- 
tvovs wife of Edward Leigh of Shorwell, 
Gent., departed this life y« first of July 
1621, and together with her two sonnes, 
John and Tho. Leigh, lyeth here in- 
terred. 

" In Christ's fkith and feare to lire and die 
Dlrectlle leads to Immoitalitie, 
Glads sainU and angelto, grieves or fo«s Infemall, 
Conquers the worlde, and whis a crown etemalL 
Thy late experience (denre Binbeth)— 
When, dying, thou dtdit triumph orer death— 
And with sole faith and Innocenele armed, 
Klmblie escape his bloodie hands unharmed, 
Proros this most true,— now Ur'st thou with the Just, 
And lear'st nought here Imprisoned but thy dust." 

Finally, we may note that there are 
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eight tablets to different members of tbe 
Bennet hxaJJj, and one in the north 
aisle to General Sir Jamet WtRoughby 
Gordon, Bt, died January i, 1851, setat 
79, father of the present owner of North- 
court and the manor of Shorwell. 

The oommnnion-table (16G1), the cha- 
lice (1669), and a curiously wrought 
patine, are worth inspection. 

The living is a rectory, held with that 
of Mottistone (Rev. T. Benwiek, 1865), 
Talaed at £403, and in the gift of the 
fiev. B. Robertson. Population, 678. 

Thoblit, dedicated to Sk Swithin, 
consists of a nave, chancel, and south 
porch, without any tower. Its erection 
isattributed to Amiciade Clare, Countess 
of Devon, who bestowed it upon the 
priory of Christchurch. One of its vicars 
was the Bev. William Petty, undeof the 
celebrated Sir W. Petty, and employed 
by the Earl of Arundel in the collection 
of the ArttndeUan Afarblea. 

The living is a vicarage, valued at 
£100, in the gift of C. E. Cohille, Esq. 
Population, 164. 

Yehtnob, dedicated to St. Catherine, 
a district and proprietary church in the 
parish of Newchurch, designed by Mr. 
Robert Ebbels ; consists of a nave, short 
chancel, aisles, and tower, with spire 
110 feet high. It was erected in 1887 at 
the sole expense (£8400) of J. Ham- 
brough, Esq., of Steep-hill Castle, who 
also provided an endowment of £1000 ; 
built a parsonage, at an outUy of £2600 ; 
and rebuilt the National Schools. The 
site of the church was presented by 
Major Popham HiU. 

Accommodates 606 persons (200 free 
seats), and in side galleries (erected 1834) 
200 persons, all free sittings. 

Length, 69 feet ; width, 86 feet 6 
inches ; height of spire, 110 feet. The 
living is a perpetual curacy (Rev. J. 
Marland, assisted by Rev. N. H. Mac- 
gachen)— income uncertain — in the gift 
of J. Hambrongh, Esq. 

Whippihohak, a church of small pre- 
tensions, consisted of nave, chancel^ tran- 



sept, two small alsfes, i»w tower, and 
spire. Nothing of it deserved aVord of 
commendation but the chancel and aisles 
added at the Queen's expense in 1855. 
The Queen and her attendants occupied 
the aisles at the east end. The royal 
pews were very plainly furnished. 

It was one of William Fits-Osbert's 
donations to the Abbey of Lire, and, at 
the demolition of religious houses, fell to 
the crown. 

The living is a rectory (Rev. G. Pro- 
thero), valued at £767, in the gift of the 
Lord Chancellor. 

Whippikohax : Eatt Otmes, dedicated 
'to St. James, is a chapelry in the parish 
of Whippingham. The designs were 
furnished and the site presented by the 
architect Nash, and the foundation stone 
Lud by the Queen (then Princess Vic- 
toria) and the Duchess of Kent, 6th Sep- 
tember 1831. It was consecrated in 
1833. The cost, £3000, was defrayed by 
voluntary contributions, liberally assisted 
by the Queen and the Duchess. Of the 
exterior nothing can be said ; of the in- 
terior nothing need be said. 

The living is a perpetual curacy (Rev. 
W. V. Hennah), valued at £135. Popu- 
lation, 1440. 

Whitwbll, a chapelry to Godshill, 
but with parochial privileges ; consists of 
two distinct chapels in one building,— 
that of "Our Lady of Whitwell," and 
that of " St. Radigund." The latter is 
now the chancel, and belonged to Gat- 
combe, whose rector is bound to pay an 
annual sum for its support. The for- 
mer has always been supplied by the 
vicar of Godshill. The building is Nor- 
man, and was erected about the time of 
Henry III. De Estur, Lord of Gat- 
oombe, founded "the chantry of Our 
Lady." 

The curacy is now associated with the 
living of Godshill and Niton. Popula- 
tion, 637. 

WooiiON, dedicated to St. Edmund, 
consists only of a nave and chancel, and 
is a small but ancient building, with 
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fittle of interest in its orcliitectiiral 
features. The doorway has a fine Nor- 
man arch. 

Wootton vas rendered independent of 
Whippingham by Walter de Insuk, in 
the reign of Henry IIL, who then built 
a small chapel in connection with his 
manor-house, and endowed it with cer- 
tain glebe, arable, and pasture lands. 
This edifice was destroyed by fire, and 
rebuilt, temp, Edward lY. 

The patronage remained with the De 
Lisle (or De Insula) family for centuries, 
bat, upon the extinction of the male line, 
passed into other hands, and finally into 
the Popham family. 

The living is a rectory (Rev. B. E. 
Scott), valued at £240, and in the 
patronage of F. Popham White, Esq. 
Population, 58. 

Tasmouth, dedicated to St. James. 
In our notice of the town of Yarmouth, 
we have sketched the fortunes of its 
church, which was built, as we have 
there pointed out, in the reign of Charles 
I., and not, as is usually stated, in 1543. 
The edifice then erected stood at the east 
end of the town, and was pulled down on 
account of its ruinous condition. 

The present building, consisting of a 
nave, chancel, aisles, and small chapel 
near the chancel, was thoroughly repaired 
in 1831, chiefly at the expense of the late 
D. Alexander, Esq., who also raised the 
tower (30 feet) to its present height. The 
gallery was built by the corporation. 

Mamtments, &c.— In the chapel there 
is a very fine marble statue of Sir Robert 
Eolnies, in complete armour, placed in 
an arched recess, and supported by a 
masslTe pedestal. A long Latin inscrip- 
tion (written by Dr. Freind) records the 
deeds of this gallant admiral, once 
governor and captain of the Wight, but 
no translation or repetition of it is neoes- 
eary, as they are set forth in full in the 
early pages of this volume. The monu- 
ment was erected by his son, Henry 
Holmes, lieutenant-governor of the 



There is also a monumental tablet to 
Henry, the son of Thomas Lord Holmes, 
died June 11, 1751, satat 5; and to 
Thonuu, Lord Holmes, himself, died 
JulyT, 1764, 8Btat66. 

A .tablet with urn, sculptured by 
Nollekens, purports to have been erected 
by Vice- Admiral Biggs, in 1802, to a 
Captain John Urry; and in the pave- 
ment are various slabs to the memory of 
Wmiam Hide, alderman of the town, 
died May 21, 1648; his wife, Mai-y 
Hide, died 12th April, 1660 ; and his 
son Wmiam, died 8th March, 1679. 
Also, to Peter Pryavlx, alderman of 
Southampton, died 11th June, 1644. 
There is nothing else of any interest to 
the stranger. 

The living is a rectory (£ev. S. Black- 
bum), valued at only £100 per annum, 
in the gift of the Lord Chancellor. 
Population, 592. 

Taysbland, a picturesque edifice, is 
supposed to have been built of Sir Wil- 
liam Bussell, lord of the manor, in the 
reign of Edward I. In the first of Queen 
Mary, this manor was purchased by 
German Bichards, Esq., in whose family 
it continued for two centuries. It was 
then bequeathed to a Bev. Mr. Wright, 
and continued with his successors, until 
the death of J. A.Wright, Esq., of Crows- 
ley Park, Oxfoid, in 1822. The manor 
and advowson of the church were subse- 
quently purchased by Admiral Sir 
Graham Eden Hamond, Bart., of Nor- 
ton Lodge, near Freshwater. 

AU that is noticeable in this pleasant 
little church is the fine Norman door- 
way, and equally fine Norman arch 
which separates the nave from the chan- 
cel. Most of the ancient casements have 
been blocked up, and hideous modem 
windows inserted by those demons of 
misrule, the churchwardens of the last 
generation. 

The living is a rectory (Bev. B. Sher- 
son), valued at £230 per annum, and in 
the gift of Admiral Sir G. E. Hamond, 
Bart. Population, 78. 
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THE WO&THIES OF THE ISLAND. 

DR. THOMAS PITTIS — ^ADMIRAL H0P80K — DR. ROBERT HOOEE — ^DR. THOXAS JAMES — 
MR. RICHARD JAMBS— SIR THOMAS FLEMIKa. 

We propose to conclude onr Handbook 
to the Isle of Wight with brief biogra- 
phical sketches of those of its worthies 
whose careers have not been detailed in 
the preceding pages. 



DR. THOMAS PITTIS. 

Dr. Thomas Pittis, the son of Captain 
Thomas Pittis, was bom at Niton, about 
1636. Where he was educated his bio- 
graphers have not recorded, but in 1652 
we find him entered as a commoner at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. After 
graduating as B. A., he removed to Lin- 
coln College, where "he was esteemed 
by his contemporaries a tolerable dis- 
putant. " But the monarchical principles 
which he introduced into all his speeches, 
were then held in disfavour by the uni- 
versity authorities, and, in 1658, he was 
expelled from his college. 

After the restoration he was amply 
compensated for his losses by being 
appointed to the rectory of Qatcorabe. 
In 1665 he obtained the degree of B.D., 
and in 1670, D.D., and chaplain inordi- 
nary to the king, ^ishop Morley gave 
him the good living of Holy rood, South- 
ampton, and the king bestowed the rec- 
tory of Lutterworth, in Leicestershire, 
which he exchanged for that of St. 
Botolph, Bishopsgate. The latter he 
held in conjunction with Holyrood and 
Qatcombe, and the lectureship of Christ 
Church, Newgate Street, until his death, 
December 28th, 1687. He was buried 
at Gatcombe, or, according to some 
authorities, at Niton. 

His works consist of Occasional Ser- 
mons, a Private Conference on the Obli- 
gation of Oaths, a Discourse on Prayer, 
and a Discourse concerning the trial of 
the Spirit. — WoocVa Athence. Oxon., and 
Chnimers* Biographical Dictionary. 



ADMIRAL SIR THOMAS HOPSOK. 

This gallant seaman was bom at Ling- 
field, about 1648, of reputable parents, 
from whom, it is said, at an early age, 
he ran away to sea. A curious story is 
told of his early adventures : he was 
apprenticed to a tailor at Niton, and one 
day, while sitting on his shopboard, 
observing a squadron of men-of-war off 
the coast, he suddenly ran down to the 
shore, spmng into a boat, and rowed to 
the admiral's ship, where he was re- 
ceived as a volunteer. His boat, which 
he cast adrift, was afterwards picked 
up ; and his hat being found upon the 
shore, his friends naturally condnded he 
was drowned. Meanwhile, the squadron 
fell in with a French fleet, and an engage- 
ment took place. Hobson, or Hopson, 
grew impatient at its duration, and in- 
quired of a comrade for what object the 
two fleets contended. " Being told that 
the action must last till the white ro^ at 
the enemy's masthead was struck, he 
exclaimed, 'Oh, if that's all. 111 see 
what I can do.' At this moment the 
ships of the two admirals were engaged 
yard-arm and yard-arm, and both ob- 
scured in smoke." Hopson, observing 
this circumstance, ascended the rigging, 
and, un perceived, gained the main-yard 
of the French vessel. Mounting with 
the utmost celerity to the main-top-gal- 
lant-mast-head, he seized the flag, and 
returned with it in triumph. " The dis- 
appearance of the flag was soon noticed;" 
the British shouted "Victory;" the 
French were dismayed, and the battle 
was won. Whereupon Hopson was 
immediately promoted. , 

Notwithstanding the circumstantiality 
of this wonderful story, we are bound to 
pronounce it a fiction. All that is reallj 
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kno'vii of Hopson's early career is, that 
he left his birth-plaoe while a boy, and 
entered the navy. (He did not, by the 
way, return to his friends until he was 
an admiral, when he suddenly surprised 
them with a yisit.) But victories are 
not won by such accidents as that which 
the compilers of the Isle of Wight guide- 
books have loved, for many years, to 
repeat. 

Hopson served in the Dutch war in 
1672, and, by a steady discharge of his 
daties, gradually obtained promotion. 
James II. in 1688, gave him the com- 
mand of the Bonadventtire, but did not 
succeed in binding him to his cause. 
Hopson cordially acceded to the revolu- 
tion which placed William III. on the 
English throne, and was rewarded with 
an appointment to the command of a 60- 
gnn ship, the York, which he handled 
skilfully in the battle off Beachy Head, 
leading the rear division of the red 
squadron under Sir George Booke. 

In 1693 he was promoted to Bear- Ad- 
miral of the Blue, and, in due time, be- 
came Vice- Admiral of that division. He 
blockaded Dunkirk, August 1694, and 
gradually grew in public estimation as a 
trustworthy and gallant seaman. 

Having been promoted in March 1702 
to Tice-Admiral of the Bed, he went as 
second in command to Sir Oeorge Booke 
in the expedition against Cadiz, and gal- 
lantly led the van in the hot fight off 
Vigo. For his services he was knighted 
(November 29, 1702), and the Queen 
settled upon him a pension of £500 per 
annum, with a reversion of £300 to his 
wife. 

He represented Newtown in his native 
island in 1705, and after a long career 
of honour and service, died on the 12th 
October 1717, aged about 69. — Ohar- 
nock's Biogrcephia Navalia; Campbell's 
AdmirdU, 

ROBERT HOOEB. 

Bobert Hooke was bom at Fresh- 
rater, where his father was rector, on 



the 26th July 1635. As a child he was 
of a very weakly frame, but his temper 
was sprightly and his mind active, and 
so ready was his intellect, that his father 
determined to bring him up to the Ghui'ch. 
His natural appetite, however, was for 
mechanics. He invented curious toys ; 
made a wooden dock which marked the 
time; and built a ship, a yard long, 
which fired guns by machinery. 

After his father's death, which hap- 
pened in 1648, he was placed with Sir 
Peter Lely, but the smell of the oils 
brought on intense neuralgic pains, and 
incapacitated him for work. Dr. Busby, 
of Westminster School, therefore, took 
charge of him, and supported him while 
he attended on that foundation. His 
mental powers here made a rapid de- 
velopment, and we are told that he 
taaght himself the organ, and invented 
thirty different modes of flying ! 

He removed in 1653 to Christ Church 
College, Oxon, and speedily attracted the 
attention of the scientific notabilities of 
that learned university. He made the 
acquaintance of the Hon. Bobert Boyle, 
and Dr. Seth Ward, the Savilian Pro- 
fessor, and applying himself to the im- 
provement of the pendulum, invented in 
1658 the pendulum watch. He also 
completed the air-pump, and perfected 
several astronomical instruments. 

Such was his scientific reputation, 
that on the establishment of the Boyal 
Society in 1662, he was appointed the 
Curator of their experiments. In the 
following year he graduated at Oxford as 
MJ^., and, in 1664, the Boyal Society 
elected him Professor of Mechanics. 

His Mierogra/phvaj a description of the 
results of experiments made by magnify- 
ing glasses, appeared in 1665 ; his 
Lampas, on improvements in lamps, in 
1667 ; and his Philosophical Cdlectiona 
in 1681. 

In the beginning of 1687 he lost his 
niece, Mrs. Grace Hooke, who had lived 
with him for many years, and his temper, 
always irritable, now became insupport- 
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ably liarsb and cynical. He had already 
qnarrelled vith Helyetias and Sir Isaac 
Newton, and for the remainder of his 
life was continually on the alert to attack 
a foe's error or a friend's weakness. 

Robert Hooke died at his lodgings in 
Gresham's CoUege, March 8, 1702, and 
was buried at St Helen's Bishopgate. — 
WaRer*s Lift of ffooke; Birch't Royal 
Society; and Ward* 9 Lives of the 
Oresham Profesaora. 

Ds. THOKJks JAiaa. 

Dr. Thomas James was bom in New- 
port, about 1570, of a reputable family, 
which had been settled in the borough 
for many years. He was the fifth son of 
John James and Jane Annemon, of 
Newport. 

He received his education at Winches- 
ter, and afterwards remoyed to New 
College, Oxon,* — his fellow-student at 
both places being the famous Dr. Cole. 
At Oxford he laboured with such zeal 
and assiduity as speedily to distinguish 
himself among the learned, and gained 
the degree of M. A. in 1699. 

Sir Thomas Bodley was at that time 
completing the valuable library which 
has worthily immortalized his name, and 
Mr. James, to prove his fitness for the 
post of librarian, collated the MSS. of 
the PhUobiblian of Richard of Durham, 
and published a corrected text. In the 
following year (1600) he produced his 
Edoga Oxonio'Cantabrigiensis.f These 
works, and his just repute for high 
scholastic attainments, procured him the 



* He remoTed to New College in 159S. 
The entry in the register runs as follows :— 
'* A.D. 1593. Thos. James, de InsulA YectA 
in com. South, llieologin Primus Bodleianss 
Librariis prsepositus, et In eccle. Wellen. Sub- 
Decanus, Sue Sepult in choro CoIL Nov.** 

t This was a catalogue of the college 
libraries at Oxford and Cambridge. Wood 
says that while employed in drawing it up, 
James, if he foand any colleges careless about 
their MSS., borrowed and took away what he 
pleased, and placed them in the pablic library. 



position he coveted, and in 1602 he was 
appointed the First Keeper of the Bod- 
leian Library, whereupon he left his col- 
lege. So extensive was his erudition, 
that he received the flattering appellation 
of ''the Living Library," and it gained 
from quaint old Fuller the following 
eulogium: "On serious consideration, 
one will conclude the library made for 
him, and he for it; like tallies, they so 
fitted one another. Some men live like 
moths in libraries, not being better for 
the books, but the books the worse for 
them, which they only soil with their 
fingers. Not so Dr. James, who made 
use of books for his own and the public 
good. He knew the age of a manuscript 
by looking upon the face thereof, and by 
the form of the character would conclude 
the time wherein it was written." 

In 1614 he was honoured with the 
diploma of D.D., and shortiy afterwards 
received, unsoHcited, the rectory of 
Mungeham in Kent, and the sub- 
deanery of Wells. In 1620 he was ap- 
pointed a Justice of the Peace, and re- 
signed his post as librarian, after having 
held it for eighteen yeai-s, with ever-in- 
creasing repute. In a letter to a friend, 
in 1624, he speaks of the studies which 
now engrossed him: "I have of kte 
given myself to the reading only of MSS. . 
and in tiiem I find so many and so preg- 
nant testimonies, either fully for our re- 
ligion, or against the Papists, that it is 
to be wondered at." He writes also to 
Archbishop Usher, with whom he often 
corresponded, to acquaint him of his suc- 
cess in removing Papistical corruptions 
from the MSS. of the Fathers, and states 
that in thirty quires of paper he had re- 
stored no less than three hundred cita- 
tions. 

He felt so deeply the benefits that Pro- 
testantism would derive from a thorough 
purgation of the manuscripts of the early 
Christian writers, that in the Convoca- 
tion held with the Parliament of Oxford, 
in 1625, he moved that a commission 
might be appointed for the purpose of 
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examining tbe manuscript Fathers in all 
public and priyate English libraries, that 
the perversions of Papistical commenta- 
tors might be detected and removed. To 
this design, it is supposed, the great 
Camden alludes : " Thomas James Oz- 
oniensis, vir emditns et yerd ^tX&pipkas, 
qui se totum Hteris et libris involvit, et 
jam pnblici boni stndio in Anglie Biblio- 
thecis ezcutiendis (Dens opns secimdet 1) 
id molitnr, quod BeipnbHcsB literarise 
imprimis erit nsui." — [Thomas James, 
of Oxford, an erudite man and an ardent 
lover of books, who gives himself up 
wholly to letters ; and is now searching 
the libraries of England from a desire to 
benefit the public, designs (may God 
prosper his labours !) that which will be 
of notable assistance to the republic of 
letters.]— He pointed out to the members 
of Conyocation, as he had previously 
done to Archbishop Usher, the small 
expense at which his plan might be 
carried out, but he failed to secure their 
co-operation.* 

This learned and enthusiastic Protes- 
tant, who well deserved the character 
given him by Anthony Wood, of being 
"the most industrious and indefatigable 
writer against Popery that had been 
educated at Oxford since the Reforma- 
tion,*' died at Oxford in 1629, and was 
buried towards the upper end of New 
College Chapel, Oxon. 

His principal works are— an edition of 
the PkaobiUum, published in 1599; 
Edoga Oxomo-Ciantabrigiensia^ 1600; 
Cypriam.u8 Redivivtis, and SptcUeffium 
divi Auguttini, published with the 
Ecloga ; Catalogus Librorvm in Biblio- 
tkecd Bodleiand, 1608, which Joseph 



• In a letter to Usher, January 28, 1628, he 
says that he has secured the help of "the 
flower of the English divines,** and needs only 
twdve more assistants, at £40 to £50 yearly, 
—four to transcribe orthodox writers; four to 
compare old reprints with new; and four ** to 
compare the Greek translations bythePapista" 
At hia own cost he attempted something, but 
his nseftil labours were cat short by death. 



Scaliger praised; Apdogy for John 
WicHiffe, 1608 ; Treatise on ihe Corrup- 
tion of Scriptures, CouncUs, and Fathers, 
1611; Jesmts'DoumfaUthreaiened, 1612; 
VindicicB Oregoriana, 1625 ; Speeimen 
Oorruptdarum f^ont^flciorum in Cypri- 
ano, Ambrosio, (Sregorio Magno, &e., 
1626. — Btfrry's Genealogies; Wood's 
Atheno! Oxomenses; Uiher's Life and 
Letters; FuUer's Worthies; Biog, Bri- 
tamnica, Sfwppl, to, &c. 

MB. BIOHARD JAMES. 

Mr. Richard James was the third son 
of Andrew James, third son of John 
James and Jane Annemon, of New- 
port, and Dorothy, daughter of Philip 
Poore, of Derington, in the county of 
Wilts. His father was an elder brother 
of the Dr. Thomas James whose virtues 
we have already noted. 

He was bom in Newport about 1592 ; 
was probably educated at Winchester; was 
certainly admitted a scholar of Corpus 
Christ! CoUegeonthe28dSeptemberl608. 
His progress was rapid, for in February 
1611, — iii'hen he was scarcely 19 years 
old,-— he obtained his degree as Badielor 
of Arts. In January 1615 he won the 
higher honour of M.A.; and, after no 
long interval, the greatest university 
distinction which he ever obtained, a 
Bachelorship of Divinity. At this time 
he was in the habit of preaching fre- 
quently. 

He travelled much, though at whose 
cost we find it impossible to discover. He 
visited Wales, Scotland, Shetland, and 
even Greenland ; and certainly extended 
his peregrinations to Russia (1618-19). 
According to one authority, he went to 
Newfoundland as ''a minister." 

On his return he resumed his pulpit 
duties, and, we are told, preached three 
sermons concerning the observation of 
Lent— one of them without a text, a 
second against the observance, a third 
"beside it." — Wood's Athen. Oxon., ii. 
His fame for scholarship rapidly extend- 
ed, and soon secured him the patronage 
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and friendship of Sir Eobert Cotton. 
Even the emdite Selden is constrained 
to speak of him as " vir multijugi studii- 
que indefatigabilis ; " and his greatest 
detractor^ Sir Symond d'Ewes, while 
aocosing him of being ''atheistical and 
profane/' admits he was "witty and mo- 
derately learned." Wood affirms that, 
had he obtained a sinecure or a prebend, 
''the labours of Hercules would have 
seemed to him a trifle." "He was/' 
Wood adds, " a rery good Grecian, poet, 
an excellent critic, antiquary, divine, 
and admirably well skilled in the Saxon 
and Gothic Languages." 

He arranged and classified Sir Robert 
Cotton's valuable library, but is accused 
by Sir Symond d'Ewes of lending out 
Sir Robert's most precious MSS. for 
money, and of neglecting many important 
works in his zeal for perusing the price- 
less tomes that passed through his hands. 

In 1629 he incurred the displeasure of 
the Privy Council, and involved in his 
troubles the Earls of Bedford, Somerset, 
and Clare, his benefactor Sir R. Cotton, 
James St. John, Burrell, and the erudite 
Selden. It is said that he lent a rare 
MS. — purporting to show " how a prince 
might make himself an absolute tyrant " 
— to young St. John, who, surprised at 
its contents, placed it in the hands of 
his friends.* At last it reached Sir 
Robert Cotton himself, who, we are told, 
was ignorant that the manuscript had 
ever had a place in his library, and em- 
ployed a young roan resident in his 
house to transcribe it. This "untrusty 
fellow " made several copies, and disposed 
of them for his own advantage. One 
got into the hands of Wentworth, after- 
wards Earl of Strafford, who brought it 
to the notice of the Privy Council. Sir 
Robert Cotton's library was thereupon 
sealed up ; the offenders committed to 
the Tower ; and the terrors of the Star 



• Letters of Mead to Sir Martin StuteviUe, 
Riven in *^ Court and Times qf Charles /./' 
voLiL 



Chamber brought to bear upon them. 
After a brief interval they were released; 
but Sir Robert's anxiety brought on a 
fatal disease, and he died on the 6th of 
May 1631. 

The chief literary work in which James 
was engaged, but to the successful prose- 
cution of which his poverty proved an in- 
superable obstacle, was a new " Life of 
Thomas & fiecket," and his uncle— ^in a 
letter to Archbishop Usher — ^thus eulo- 
gises both the work and its author. After 
stating that his nephew's design was to 
paint Becket as " an arch-rebel," not "an 
aroh-saint/'he adds,— "he is of strength, 
and well both able and learned to effec- 
tuate somewhat in this kind, critically 
seen both in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, 
knowing well the languages both French, 
Spanish, and Italian, immense and be- 
yond all other men in reading of the 
MSS., of an extraordinary style in pen- 
ning .... such a one as I could wish 
your lordship had about you ; but paiir 
pertas inimica bonis est moribus, and 
both fatherless and motherless, and 
almost (but for myself) I may say (the 
more is pity) friendless." 

He died of a quartan ague, induced 
by intense and unremitting study and 
great privations, at the house of Sir 
Thomas Cotton,* Westminster, in 1638, 
bequeathing to posterity a considerable 
number of valuable MSS., and a few 
published tractates, which display un- 
usual erudition. 

His principal works are, — Poemafa 
qucedam in mortem clarissimi viri Ho- 
berti Cottoni, et ThomxB Allen, published 
in 1633 ; several Sermons in Latin and 
English ; and a translation of "Minutius 
Felix" and "Octavius" published in 
1636. His more important MSS. (of 
which he left no less than forty-five), 
are, — Decanonizatio Tkomcs Cantuarl- 



* A satisfactory proof tliat James was con- 
sidered by tlie Cotton family innocent in the 
unfortunate transaction wliose worse resort 
was Sir Robert's deattL 
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ensit a 9uorum, in 760 pages, being the 
work alluded to by Dr. James; Cbm- 
mentaria in Evangdima Sandi JoKan- 
«M, in two parts ; Nbias in aliquot loccu 
Biblice; Epiatolce ad aminos suoa doctos; 
Epigrams in Latin and English; Reasons 
concerning the attempts on the Lives of 
Great Personages; Two SermoM; Iter 
Lancastrense, in verse, pnblished by the 
Camden Society; Qhssariwm Saaonicum 
AngUcum; Russian Dictionary \ Obser- 
vations made in his Travels through 
some parts of Wales, Scotland, Shetland, 
Geeenland, &c.; and Observations on 
Rusdandf — forming twenty-four rolumes 
quarto, and seven folio. The '* AnUqui- 
totes InmloB Vectce," hitherto unpub- 
lished, is preserved among his MSS. in 
the Bodleian, and though evidently the 
preliminary to a large and elaborate work, 
may be regarded as a fevourable speci- 
men of his LtLtimij,^Wood*s Athence 
Oxoniensea; Usher* s Life and Letters; 
Nich4}lson*s Historical Library; Sir 
Symond d'Ewea* Diary; Court and 
Times of Charles I. ; OenUemen's Maga- 
zine, vol. xxxvii., &c. 

STB THOHAS VLEMINO, L.O.J. 

Thomas Fleming, Knight, and Lord 
Chief Justice of the King's Bench, was 
bom at Newport. His father was a mer- 
cer and general trader, occupying "a 
house on the east side of the entrance to 
the Com Market from the High Street, 
on the site where the house now occupied 
by Mr. Avery stands." The femily was 
of respectable extraction, and had long 
been connected with the Isle of Wight. 
One '* John Fleming and Hawise his 
wife" were suitors against " Thomas 
Blake, for lands in Horingford," in the 
52d of Henry. III. (1268). They had a 
son named Hugh. In 1497 (12 Henry 
yil.), a John Fleming is recorded as 
bailiff of Newport— an office he again 
filled twenty-three years later (1520). 
In the Hampshire Visitation made by 
the heralds in this reign, his name oc- 



curs — ^a proof of the excellence of his 
position. He died in 1581, learTng a 
son, by his wife Isabell, also named John, 
who married Dorothy Harris in 1543, 
and had a son Thomas, born in April 
in the following year. 

He received his education in the school 
at Godshill, then the principal resort of 
the sons of the opulent, and afterwards 
proceeded to Oxford. In 1670 (Feb. 13) 
he was married at St. Thomas's, New- 
port, to Mary James,* his cousin, the 
daughter of Dr. Mark James, physidan- 
in-ordinary to Queen Elizabeth. He 
next entered upon the study of the law; 
and his rise in his profession was so 
rapid that, in 1594, he was called to the 
degree of serjeant ; shortly afterwards 
made Recorder of London ; and on the 
promotion of Sir Edward Coke to the 
Attorney-Generalship, was preferred by 
Lord Treasurer Burleigh to the dignity 
of Solicitor-General (1095). It has been 
conjectured that his rapid preferment 
was partly owing to the influence of the 
queen's cousin. Sir George Carey (after- 
wards Lord Hunsdon), then captain of 
the island, and resident at the castle, 
while Mr. Fleming resided at the Priory 
of Carisbrooke. The lease of the Priory 
he had purchased from Sir Francis Wal- 
singham, the Secretary of State. " That 
some powerful influence," it has been 
8aid,t " was exercised [at this time] in 
favour of Newport interests, may be in- 
ferred from the fact that, at the same 
time that Fleming held the office of So- 
licitor-General, his two cousins, Drs. 
Edes t BJid James, were also attached to 
the queen's household— the former, the 
son of a clothier who dwelt at the comer 



* " Thomas Fleming & Maiie James mar- 
ried y« 18 of Febrvary 1670."— From the Re- 
gisters. 

t Vide a paper by J. Heam, Esq., In the Isk 
qf Wight Mercury, 1867. 

X Laurence Edes married Alice, eldest 
daughter of Thomas James and Elizabeth 
Collins. Dr. Mark James was a son of Thomas 
James. by his second wife, Alice Porter. 
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) in ihe CatUe Harkefc, being ohap- 
lain-in-ordinary in addition to his pre- 
ferments of Bector of Freshwater and 
Dean of Worcester ; and the other, Dr. 
James, whose father, Mark James, was 
a merohant, and liyed in the honse in 
which Sir Thomas Fleming was bom, 
was physidan-in-ordinary, and daily read 
to the queen." It is worth noting that 
the immortal Bacon was a riyal candidate 
for the Solicitor-Generalship. 

In 1601 he was returned to the House 
of Commons as the representatiye of a 
Cornish borough. He broke down com- 
pletely in his maiden speech (NoTember 
20th), and was so dismayed by his failure 
that he never again addressed the house. 
Nerertheless, he was retomed to several 
parliaments as member for Southampton. 
On the accession of James I. he was re- 
appointed Solicitor-General ; and in the 
following year (1604) was knighted, and 
elevated to the bench as Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer. In this capacity he 
tried, in coi\j unction with the other 
judges, the notorious Guy Fawkes and 
his fellow-plotters; but "he followed," 
says Lord Campbell sneeringly, "the 
useful advice for subordinate judges on 
such an occasion — ' to look wise, and say 
nothing.' " 

As a lawyer, however great his talents, 
he was not free from the prevailing vice 
of the great men of the age— a leaning 
towards the exaltation of the crown ; and 
his decision in the great " Case of Impo- 
sitions" was an injustice to the subject 
The particulars of the case are briefly 
these: Shortly after the accession of 
King James, parliament had imposed an 
import duty upon currai^ts of 28. 6d. per 
3wt. The king, of his own will, raised 
the duty to 10s. There is always to be 
foun^in similar conjunctures a man de- 
termined enough to assert the rights of 
the people. On this occasion, one Bates, 
a Levant merchant, refused to pay the 
monarch's additional 78. 6d., and accord- 
ingly was prosecuted by the law officers 
of the crown in the Court of Exchequer. 



The point at issue necessarily was^ 
Could the sovereign, of his own volition, 
raise a revenue by tiie imposition either 
of taxes or import duties ? Fleming de- 
cided in favour of the crown— « decision 
legally correct^ but opposed to the spirit 
of the English constitution, and calcu* 
lated to annihiUte English freedom. 

In 1607, on the death of Sir John 
Fopham, this able Uwyer was elevated 
to the poet of Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land. He ei^oyed his high dignity, how- 
ever, but six years, dying suddenly on 
the 7th of August 1618. On his return 
from the Northern Circuit, he had given 
to his servants and farm-labourers what 
is called in Hampshire a " hearing day." 
After joining in the blithesome revels, he 
went to bed, apparently in sound health, 
bat was taken suddenly iU, and died be- 
fore morning. He was buried in the 
parish church of North Stoneham, where 
a stately monument records the nume- 
rous successes of his career. It is orna- 
mented with recumbent whole-length 
figures of the Chief Justice in his robes, 
with his official jni^ i gnift * and his wife, | 
with ruff and hood, and the singular 
waist favoured by ladies of the Tudor 
era. Underneath is the following in- 
scription, as truthful, perhaps, as most 
monumental legends : — 

'* In most AsBTred Hope of A Blessed 
Resyrection, 
Here Lyeth Interred *ye Bodie of Sir Thomas 
Flemyng, Knight, Lord ClUef Jrstice of Eng- 
land; Great Was His Learning, Many Were 
His Vlrtvea. He Always Feared God * God 
Still Blessed Htm A ye Lore & Farour Both of 
God A Han Was 

Daylie Upon Him. He Was In EspcclaM 
Grace A Favour With 2 Most Worthie * Vir- 
troos Princes Q. Eli^heth A King James. 
Many Offices and Dygnities Were Conferred 
Upon Him. He Was First Sargeant Afc Lsir, 
Then Recorder Of London { Then Solicitor 
General! to Both ye Said Princes. Then Lo ; 
Chief Baron of ye Exchequer & after Lo: Chief 
Justice of England. AU Which Places He Did 
ExecTte With So Great Integrity, Justice * j 
Discretion that Hys Lyfe Was Of All Good Men 
Desired, His Death Of AU Lamented. He Was 
Borne at Newporte In ye Hie Of Wig^ti I 
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Bztmgfa Up In Lesxnlng & ye Stndie Of ye 
Uwe. In ye 26 Teare Of His Age He Was 
coq>led in ye Blessed State of Matrimony To 
His YirtvoTS Wifie, ye La: Mary Fleming, 
With whom He Lired A Continewed In that 
Blesied Estate By ye Space Of 48 Teares. 
Having By Her In tliat Tyme 15 Children, 8 
Sonnes A 7 DaTghtera, Of Whom 9 Sonnes A 
6 Dayghten Died In His Life Time. And 
Aiterwards In Ripeness of Age and Fulness Of 
Happle Yeares yt Is to Sale ye 7th Day of 
Avgrst 1618 in ye 69 Teare Of His Age, He 
Left This Life For a Better, Leaving Also 
Behind Him Uvinge Together With His Yir- 
trovsWife 

6 Soones A 3 Davghters^*** 

In 1608 Sir Thomas obtained from 
James I. a Charter of Incorporation for 
bis birth-town, which provided for the 
election of a mayor instead of the ancient 
Ixuliff. Just before his death he had 
assisted in the establishment of a free 

* His children were— Sir Thomas; Philip, 
Steward of the Ide of Wight ; Walter; John ; 
James ; Sir Ftands, master of the horse to 
Oliver Cromwell; and William; and Eliza- 
beth, Mary, Jane, Eleanor, Dowsabell, Mary, 
iDd another. —Sory*« QtntalogiMj BurWt 



grammar school ; but the completion of 
tiiis project was reserred for his son. Sir 
Thomas. 

It may be added, that his liberality to 
his kin kept pace with the growth of his 
fortunes. Thus, in 1578, while livbgat 
the '• Priorie of Carisbrooke," he trans- 
ferred to his wife's &ther his comer tene- 
ment, with "the shoppes and kftes 
thereto belonging," which he hdd of the 
bailiff and boigesses of Newport, " in 
the south side of the High Streate at the 
west end of the Flesh Shambles," being 
the house femerly occupied by his 
father. 

Sir Thomas amassed considerable 
wealth, and purchased Tarious estates — 
the principal being Hyde Abbey, the 
Stoneham estate, and tiie Priory of Ca- 
risbrooke, of the Earl of Southampton ; 
and the Quarr lands of two Southamp- 
ton merchants, named John and George 
Mills. — HearrCa paper in Isle of Wight 
Merewry, Lord CampbdVa Lives of the 
Chi^ Justices, Burke's Landed Gfentrp, 
Eng, Histories, Life ofJavMS L, Btrry*s 
QeMologiu, &o. 
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PART rv. 
THE TOURISrS COMPANION. 



YOTAGE BOTJinD THE ISLAHIX 



ISleamen leave Southampton and Rtds for 
thia excursion two or three times a-week 
during the season ; hnt the toarist will best 
ex^oy it if he hires a stoat uiherry^ and makes 
the yoyage at his lelsnre. If he sails from 
Rtds, eastward, he may stop for the night 
at NUon or Blackffang, landing at Puckatter 
Cove ; if he sails westward, his best landing- 
place will be at iPVeiAwafer 6'a<& If he sails 
westward from Vkmtoob, he may stop at 
Tarmouih; if eastward, at FreskmUer OcUa. 
If he starts from Cowxa, his resting-places 
should be Sandownt or Puckatter Cove. But 
much mnst, of course, depend upon "wind 
and tide."] 

To describe the various places which the 
voyager round the Ide of Wight will succes- 
Blvely observe, would be to repeat, to a con- 
siderable extent, the Information already 
given. We shall, therefore, content ourselves 
with enumerating the objects of interest on 
the island-coast in the order in which they 
present themselves, referring the tourist for 
details to our preceding pages. 

Starting from Rtdx, westward, we pass— 
Buckingham VtOa; Wet^fieldt Sir Augustus 
Clifford's seat (p. 121) ; Ryde House, lybig back 
firom the shore in the centre of deep, glossy 
foliage (p. 122) ; Birutead (p. 113), where Lord 
]>ownes* garden-grounds descend to the very 
margin of the sea (p. 122) ; QuarrAbbetft whose 
wild minsare clearly discernible (pp. 118-116); 
Wootton Creekf running inland through a 
wooded country (p. 126); King'* Quay, the 
small Inlet associated by tradition with the 
memory of King John (p. 78) ; Barton, and 
Osborne Woods (p. 77) ; Osborne, with Its ex- 
quisite terraces and lawn (pp. 77, 78) ; Norris 
Castle (p. 79); Bast Corns (p. 75); conspi- 
cuons on the bluff of the hill, East Cowes 
CasOe (p. 79) ; and the broad estuary of the 
Medina, with West Cowes on its fiirther bank, 
— MessrsL White's dock-yard and the Royal 
Tacht Club House (West Cowes Castle) prin- 
cipally attracting the attention (pp. 72-71) 



From WxsT Cowxs we pass on to— """^ 
SifVP^ * picturesquely situated mansion; 
Gurnard Baif (p. 76), and its low, uninteresting 
shore; Bew Street, the point where the old 
Romano-Celtic road across the island termi- 
nated (p. 74). The cliffs here are composed of 
"alternating beds of day and Ihnestone, the 
latter abounding in fresh-water shells and 
gyronffonites. In Thomey Bay [which we next 
reach], similar strata are exposed, with layers 
of blue clay and sand, containing marine 
shells.** Neutown River (p. 142), and ffamp' 
stead Lodge, consisting of calcareous marls, 
where fluviatile shells are abundantly found, 
are next gained, and sweeping along a low, 
wooded coast, we soon arrive at Tarmouth, and 
the mouth of the river Yar (pp. 189, 140). 
From Tabhouth we proceed to— 
The headland formerly crowned by Wors- 
Uy's Tower 0P> 88) and Carey's Sconce (p. 40), 
observing tlie new defences, which, in con- 
Junction with Hurst Castle on the mainland, 
command the passage of the Needles. Next 
we enter ColweU Bay (p. 147), where marine 
and freshwater strata are alternated ; and " in 
the fissure called Bramble CMne a thick bed of 
oyster-shells is exposed, apparently in its 
original state, the valves being in contact 
with each other as when living.** Fossil 
shells are here abundant, and the Cytherea 
inerassata and Neretina eoneava are sometimes 
found. Doubling Ifow Ledge, we enter Tot^ 
land Bay, characterized by the same geologi- 
cal peculiarities (p. 147) ; round ffatheneood 
Point we pass into Alum Bay (p. 146), -whose 
brilliantly coloured vertical strata seem the 
phenomenon of a fairy world, and land to 
examine its wonders at our leisure. The 
height which overhangs its sandy shore is 
ffeadon HiU (p. 147), where the visitor may 
obtain an abundant supply of fossil sheila. 
Dr. Mantell particularly enumerates the fol- 
lowing:— "Potomomya gregaria, Potamldes 
concavus, P. pllcatus, P. ventricosus, Planorbis 
euomphalus, Linnasus fesifoimis, L. longis- 
catoa, Paludina angnlosa, Melanopsis fusi- 
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formii, M. breylfl, Psaminobia aolida, and 
Cytberes incravata.** Ronnd the Needles 
into SeratehdTi Ban (p. 14£), and doabllnsr 
Son Comer, we sail in the shadorr of the 
xnigbtj cliffs known as Main Beach and the 
yode» (p. 144), until we reach Freshwaier Bay, 
The points of interest along this line of coast 
are fttlly described at pp. 144-146. At Frah- 
water Oate (p. 148), or at the viUage 3 miles 
inland (p. 148), we pass the night, and resume 
our Toyage the next morning. 
From Fbxshwatbb Oatk we proceed to— 
Compton Bay (p. 101), looking across the 
water to the lofty, undulating chalk range of 
Afton, Chessel, ftnd Shalcombe Downs; at 
Brook Point we laud (if the tide serve) to 
examine its petrified forest (p. 101). Next 
we pass Bro(^ Chine^ leading up to the village, 
and voyage along an interesting coast to 
ChUton Chintt Grange Chtne^ Ship Ledge, Barnes 
Chine, and Cowkate Chine, reaching the south- 
east boundary of Brixton Ban and Afherfidd 
Point (see pp. 103, 108). Entering Chale Bay 
(p. 108), we recognise its swarthy, barren 
difh, so terribly ominous to the mariner, and 
notice Whale, Walpan, and Blaekgang Chines 
(p. 104) ; over the latter towers the lofty hill 
of St Catherine's (p. 104), crowned by its 
pharos and ruined celL Passing Bocken End, 
we observe St Catherine's Lighthouse (p. 188), 
and the commencement of the wonderful region 
of the Underdif (pp. 187-189) ; at Pudtaster 
Cow (p. 189), where King Charles II. landed 
in 1675, we moor our boat, and land fbr a 



few minutes* stroU. [The tourist will do well 
to walk firom this point along the cliff to Steep 
Hill Cove, where he may again embark to con- 
tinue his horaewarci voyage.] 

From Vbiovob we sail by the clifb of 
Bonchureh (pp. 181-183), with Boniface Down 
riling grandly against the sky ; Chine Head; 
Luecombe Chine (p. 180) ; the cliff of green- 
sand at Dunnose Point; ShanJOm Chine 
(p. 180); the bold curve of Sandown Bay, 
with the village, church, and fort of Sandown 
(pp. 128, 139) ; the magnificent chalk difb of 
the Cukers, which form the eastern termina- 
tion of Bembridge Down (p. 330), easily dis- 
tinguishable by its obelisk; WhUedif Bay, 
and "its highly inclined chalk strata;*' the 
dangerous ledge of the Foreland ; Bembridge 
Point and village (p. 119) ; the mouth of 
Brading Haven (p. 119) ; the old church tower 
of St Helen's (p. 131), now used as a sea-mark, 
on its north-west bank; Watch House Point; 
the well-wooded shores and pleasant sands of 
Priory Bay (p. 131), "a low bank or cliff of 
the flreshwater eocene marls and lime8tone^ 
being the only indication of Its geological 
structure ; " the village of Sea View (p. 131), on 
a declivity which descends sharply to the sea- 
marge; the low SaUems, bounded inland by 
a range of well-wooded hills ; the little ham- 
let of Spring VaU; SL Clare (p. 123), Colonel 
Vernon Harcourt's agreeable seat; J-ppley 
Wood (p. 132) ; the long level of the JE^lanade; 
and Ayd^ Pier (p. 108). 



GEOLOGICAL TOUS. 



1st Day.— from Ryde or Ventnor to New- 
port Examine the chalk-pits of Mountjoy. 
Thence to Calboume,and visit the quarries of 
fi*e8hwater limestone. Onward to the hotels 
at Freshwater Gate or Alum Bay, and pass the 
night 

2d i7ay.— Examine the strata of Headon Hill 
and Alum Bay; a good locality for fossils. 
Cross the Downs to Freshwater Gate, and 
thence to Brook Point, where the fossil forest 
should be closely investigated. Proceed by 
Brixton, through Atherfleld, to Blaekgang 
Chine. Stop at Blaekgang or Niton. 



Bd Day.— Walk along the Undercliff viA 
St Lawrence, Ventnor, Bonchureh, and Lnc- 
combe, to Shanklin Chine. Numerous fi)ssil8 
may be gathered in this vichiity, and along 
the shore to Dunnose Point Stop at Shank- 
lin. 

A(h Z>ay.— Walk along the shore to San- 
down Bay ; visit the CJulvers and White Cliff 
Bay. Continue as fSar as Ryde, and examine 
the quarries at Binstead. 

[See Dr. Mantell's ** Geological Excursions 
round the Isle of Wight] 



AHTIQirAEIAK TOUS. 



let Day.— From Ryde to Ninham andQuarr 
Abbey, and thence to Carisbrooke Castle, 
Carlsbrooke Church, and Roman vUIa; Cal- 
boume Church, and remains of ancient palace 
at Swainstone; Shalfleet Church; Yarmouth. 



Downs; observe the numerous tumuli; to 
MottlstoneChurch and the Longstone. Thence 
to Brighstone. Gross to Rowborough, OalH- 
bury, and Newbams (Celtie relics) and visit 
Shorwell Church. On to Newport 



M Z>ay.— Through Freshwater across the | 9d Day. — From Newport to Arreton 
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Church. Thence to Kingston Charch, C)iale 
ChiiTCb, and Ecdeaiastical Relics in Chsle 
Abbey Farm. Traces of Celtfco- Roman road 
and encampment at Niton. Visit Kingston, and 
pass through Godshlll (Chnrch) and Appuldnr- 
combe to Yentnor. 



1&9 



ith Day.— ViAt St Lawrence Church. 
Return to Yentnor, and then, through Bon- 
church (Old Church), to Shanklin (Church) 
and Bradlng (Church). Cross to Ashey aud 
Knighton. Back to Ryde. 



Fonrrs op view. 



NsJUEt Btdb. — Appley Wood. The road 
near Brading, looking down upon Brading 
Haren. Brading Down. Ashey Down, for 
view of Ryde, the Solent, and surrounding 
country. Newchurch. The hlU near Bin- 
stead Church. The road aboye Wootton 
Bridge. From Bemhridge Down. From 
Tarerland. 

Nkab West Cow«a— The hlU abore the 
town. A point near Korthwood Church. 
The road to Osborne. The ascent abore 
King's Qoay. A point near Whippence Farm, 
commanding views of Hampshire, as well as 
of the island-scenery. 

NBAS Kbwpobt.— Carisbrooke Castla The 
Keep. Bowcombe Down. The road near 
Oatcombe. Arreton Down. Stapler's Heath. 
Mounljoy. The road near North Court. 
Shorwell. On the road to Brighstone, where, 



haying ascended the hill, a fine prospect of 
the Channel and the south coast of the island 
is suddenly presented. 

NxAB Briqhstonb. — Brighstone Down. 
Mottistone Down. On the brink of the hill 
over Calbonme. From St Catherine's Down. 
The ridge above Niton. Looking out from 
Blackgang Chine. 

Nkab Fbsshwatbb. — From almost any 
point on the long and lofty chalk-range 
known as Chessel, Shalcoml>e, aud Afton 
Downs. The Needles' Lighthouse. From 
the Warren, looking down upon Yarmouth. 
Norton, at the month of the Yar river. 

Nkab Yemtnob.— Godshlll Church. Appul- 
durcombe Down. At any point along the 
Underdiff. Boniface Down. From Bonchurch 
Old Church. The hill overlooking Luccombe. 
Shanklin Down. The road near Sandown. 



TRkTELLER'S ROUTES. 



A Week's Ezcnnlon throngh the 

1st Z><3y. — Start from Ryde: To Blnstead 
CCImrch) 1 mile; Quart Abbey, ruins of, 2 ra.; 
Fish-house Oeek, 1 m. ; through the coppice 
into the high road, aud by Wootton, 1 m. ; to 
Arreton (Church) 8 m. ; cross St George's 
Down, and across Shlde Bridge, to Carisbrooke 
(Castle and Church), 4 m. ; to Newport (St 
Thomas's Church), 1 m. 

2d Day, — From Newport to Osborne, passing 
Whippingham Church, right, 4 m. ; EastCowes 
CEast Cowes Castle and Norris Castle), 1 m. ; 
cross by ferry to West Cowes, and passing 
Korthwood, right, to Parkhurst (Barracks and 
Reformatory), 8 m.; through Parkhurst Forest 
to Newton (new Church and ancient Town- 
hall), S^m. ; Shalfleet (Old Church) 1 m. ; and 
hyThorley (Church) to Yarmouth (Church, 
Fort, and pleasant "seats"), 4 m. 

Zd Day.— Trom Yarmouth to Freshwater 
CChnrdi), 3 m. ; and across the Downs to Alum 
Bay (and the Needles), 3 m. ; to Freshwater 
Gate (caverns, rocks, Ac.), 1 m. ; over Afton 
I>own to Brook (Church, and petrified forest), 
2i m.; to Mottistone (Church and ancient 
cairn), 1 m. ; across Brixton Down to Cal- 
txmme and Westover (two ancient "seats"), 2 
xn. i cfdss Bowcombe Down, and by the Celtic 



remains at Rowborongh, to Shorwell (Church, 
and Northcourt House), 4 m. ; to Brighstone, 
3 m. 

^h D(xy.— From Brighstone, along the difRs 
noticing the chines, to Chale (Church and 
Blackgang Chine, and St Catherine's HlU), 5 
m. ; to Niton, 1 m. ; back to Blackgang, and 
by the cliffi^ to Puckaster Ck)ve, 2 m.; to St 
Lawrence (Church), 1 m. ; to Yentnor (Boni- 
fSace Down), 1 m.; and Bonchurdx (Church, 
Cliffs, Downs, A«.), 1 m. 

6th Day. —Yentnor to Appulduroombe 
(House), 8 m.; to Crodshill (Church), 3 m. ; 
Newchurch (CJhurch and fine views), d| m.; to 
Apse (old farm), 8 m.; by Wroxall to Yent- 
nor, 5 m. 

6th 2^.— Through Luccombe (Chine) to 
Shanklin (Chine, Church, Sands, Ac), 4 m. ; 
to Sandown (Bay, Fort, Church), 3 m. • Bern- 
bridge Down, 1 m.; Yaverland (Church and 
old Manor House), I m.; Brading (Church, 
Down, and Nunwdl House), 2 m.; St Helen's 
(Church and Yillage), 2 m.; Sea Yiew, 1 m. ; 
Spring Yale, 1 m. ; Ryde, 2 m. 

Four Days' Excnnion from Byde. 

1st Day.^From Ryde to Brading, 4 m. ; St 

Helen's, 2 m;; cross, by ferry, to Bembrldge, 

and over the Downs to Yaverland, 3 m. ; San* 

down, 3 m.; Lake, 1 m.; ShankUn, 3 m.; 
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Lnccombe, 1| m.; Bonchnrch, 1^ m.; Yent- 
nor, 1 m. 

2d 2>ajf.— Ventnor to Steephillf 1 m.; St 
Lawrence, 1 m. ; Sandrock, 3 m. ; Niton, 1 m. ; 
Blackgang, 2 m. ; Kingston, 3 m. ; Stionrell, 3 
m. ; Brixton, 2 m. ; Mottistone, 3 m. ; Brooke, 
3 m. ; Freshwater Gate, 3 m. 

3<l2>ay.— Alum Bay; 3 m. ; Freshwater, 3 
m.; Yarmouth (by coach-road), 4 m.; or, cross- 
ing by ferry, 3 m. ; Shalfleet, 4 m. ; Newtown, 
1 m. ; Parkhurst, 4 m. ; Carisbrooke, 1 m. ; 
Newport, 1 m. ; West Cowes, 4 m. 

4th Day.— To East Cowes, by ferry, i m. ; or 
by coach-road, through Newport and Whip- 
plngham, to Osborne, 7 m. ; East Cowes, for 
pedestrians, through Barton to Wootton,4m.; 
and thence to Arreton, 8 m.; or, by coach- 
road, to Newport (Sliide Bridge), 6 m.; Arre- 
ton, 2 m. ; Godshill, 4 m. ; Appuldurcombe, 1 
m.; New Church, 4 m., Ashey Down, 3 m.; 
Ryde, 4 m. 



Eom Days' Excnnion from Cowes. 

1st Z>ay.— Cowes, to East Cowes and Osborne, 
Im.; to Whipplngham, 3 m. ; Newport, 3 m.; 
Parkhurst, 1 m. ; Carisbrooke, 3 m. ; Arreton. 
8 m. ; Godshill, 4 m. ; Appuldurcombe, 1 m. ; 
Ventnor, 8| m. 

9d 2>ay.— Ventnor to Steephill, 1 m.; St 
Lawrence, 1 m. ; Sandrock, 3 m. ; Niton, 1 m. ; 
Blackgang, 3 m. ; Ghale, 1 m. ; Brighstone, 3 



m. ; Mottistone, 3 m. ; Brooke, 3 m. ; Fresh- 
water Gate, 3 m.; Alum Bay, 3 m. 

2d i7ay.— Alum Bay to Yarmouth (by ferry 
from Norton) 8 m. ; Thorley, 1 m. ; Shalfleet, 
8 m.; Newtown, 1 m.; Parkhurst, 4 m.; 
Ctoisbrooke, 1 m.; Arreton, 8 m.; Ryde, 
4 m. 

4th Z)ay.— Ryde to Bradlng, 4 m. ; Yaver- 
land, 3 m. ; Sandown, i m. ; Shanklin, 1 m. ; 
Luccombe, I^'Ul; Bonchurch, li' m.; Vent- 
nor, 1 m. ; Newchurch, 4 m. ; Ashey Down, 1 
m. ; Newport, 4 m.; by coach to Cowes, 4 m. 



Tliree Days' Excursion from Byde. \ 

1st Ztoy.— Ryde to St Helen's, 4 m. ; Bem- 
bridge, by f^fy, 1 m.; Yaverland (Churdh 
and Manor-House), 3^ m.; Sandown, 2 m. ; 
S hanklin, 8 m. ; Luccombe, l^m.; Bo ndiarch , 
H Pa»i V entnor , 1 m.; SteephiU, 1 m.; St 
Lawrence, 1 m. ; Niton, 3 m. 

3d Z>ay.~8 Mdro<A, 1 m. ; Bl ackgang, ^ m. ; 
C hale,^ m.; Ki ngston , 2i m.; jNortncburt, 2 
mTl^Brighstone, 2 m.; Mottistone, 3 m.; 
Brooke, 3 m.; Fresh water Gat^ 4 m. ; Needlea 
Point, 3 m. ; Alum iii% 1 Hu 

Sd Day.—Alxua Bay, by Freshwater and 
Norton, to Yarmouth, 4 m. ; Calbourne . 6 m. ; 
C arisbrooke . 4i m. ; NexfiQrt, 1 m. ; West 
Cowes, 4 in. ; East Cowes and^Osbome, 1 m. ;• 
Whippingham, 1^ m. ; Wootton, 8 m. ; Qaarr 
Abbey, 1| m. ; Ryde, 3 m. 
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Distances of Places fnm. Byde. 



xu« 

Cowca, E. 7J 

Fairy Hill 4 

Quarr Abbey 8 

Sandown 6 

Sea View 8 



lUlM 

Shanklln 8 

Ventnor. 13 

Wliippingham 7 

Wootton. 4 

Tayerland 6 



Distances of Haces from Kewport 



Albany Banacks, Park- 

hurst..... } 

Arreton 4 

CaUKmrne............. 5| 



HUM 

Carisbrooke 1 

Gowes, £. 5 

Cowea, W 5 

Osborne 4} 



Ryde 7 

Shorwell 5 

Westover 6 

Wootton 8 



Distances of Places from Ventnor. 



Mita 

Appnldorcombe... 3 

Aireton 7 

Blackgang 7 

Bonchnrch «..» 1 



MUM 

Brading 8 

GodahlU 5 

St Lawrence 3 

Niton 5i 



llil« 

Ryde. 13 
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Shanklln 4 
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Alum Bay 8 
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Distances of Places from Tresliwater Gate. 

XUm MilM 

Needles Gore 3 Wlhnlngton 1 

Newport 11 Tarmonth (by bridge)..... 4 

Ryde 18 
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WALKS ASD DSIYES FOB TOUBISTS. 



FBOXBTDB. 

1. From Hjde, bj Spencer road, and acroa 
the fields to Binstead (Charch). Visit mfais of 
Qoarr Abbey. Strike tbroagh the copse to 
Wootton Bridge, and return by the road. For 
carriages or equestrians this route is xaot ayall- 
able = 17mUe8. 

2. From Ryde, by route 1, or by turnpike 
road to Wootton. Ascend the hill, and at the 
Old Rectory turn off to the right. Visit 
Wootton Church. Keep across the fields to 
Palmer's Farm, and thence through Brock's 
Coppice and^Whippingham Street, to Barton 
and Osborne. Descend through East Cowes 
Park (East Cowes Castle on the right) to the 
ferry, and cross to West Cowes. Return to 
East Cowea Homeward by Whippingham 
Church, into the Newport road, and return by 
Wootton ss 17 miles. Avaikble for equea- 
triana 

8. From Ryde, along the shore to Spring 
Vale, Sea View, and Bradlng fiayen. Visit 
Bembridge. Return by ferry, and ascend the 
hill to St Helen's village. A turning to the 
left leads to St Helen's Church. Thence by 
a by-road to the Priory, and passing Nettle- 
stone Green and Fairy Hill, cross the fields to 
Spring Vale. Turn to the right, and return to 
Ryde by way of Puckpool, St Clare, and St 
John'flL Available for pedestrians only = 8 
miles. «.„ 

4. By road to Brading, visit the church. 
Bullring, Nunwell, Ac. Ascend the hill, 
turn to the leit, and crossing Tarbridge, pro- 
ceed to Taverland. Thence by the foot of 
Bembridge Down to Bembridge. Here the 
pedestrian may cross by the ferry, and return 
by route 8. Carriages must return by the 
road they came = 11 miles. 

5. A favourite day's journey (for carriages) 
is through Sandown, Shanklln, and Bon- 
church, to Ventnor. The route homeward 
should be by Wroxall, Appuldurcombe, Gods- 
hill, and Arreton, or by Wroxall, Appuldur- 
combe, Whiteley Bank, Apse Heath, New- 
Church, and Ashey Down. 

6. Another day's Journey may be through 
Newport and Shorwell to Brighstone, return- 
ing by way of Gatcombe and Arreton. 

7. Another day's journey should be to 
Blackgang Chine, through Arreton, Godshill, 
and Chale, returning through Niton, Whit- 
well, Godshill, Sandown (where stop to bait), 
and Bradlng. 

8. Through Newport to Carlsbrooke. ^er 



visiting the (Castle, Ac, proceed through 
Long Lane to Arreton. Thence, by Knighton, 
to Ashey Down, and back to Ryde by Alder- 
mow and Smallbrooke = 19 miles. 

9. From Ryde by Play Street and Copt 
Hall, into Haven Street Return by Crook's 
Heath, pass the Aldermoor Mill and Small- 
brook, cross the Bradlng road, and keep down 
the hill, by Westridge and Westbrook, to Sea 
View. Return by the shore, or, for carriages, 
by the road, passing Puckpool, St Clare, and 
Appley.= 10 miles. 

la Leave Ryde by St John's, and keep 
along the Brading road to Whitfield Wood. 
Turn to the right, through Uie wood, and as- 
cend Ashey Down. Return by the high road 
= 10. For pedestriana 

[For other routes, see pages 112, 113.] 

FBOH BAST AND WEST COWES. 

[These routes, by means of the fioating bridge, 
may be made available fi:om both places.] 

11. From West Cowes to Egypt. Turn to 
the right, and proceed by Deboum to Cockle- 
ton. Then, by way of Tinker's Lane, to 
Great Thomess. Turn to the left, and skirt 
Farkhurst Forest as far as Vlttlefield Farm. 
Turn to the right, and keep along the wood to 
Parkhurst barracksi Return by way of North- 
wood C3 14 miles. 

12. The pedestrian may keep along the 
shore to Gurnard Bay and ThomessL As- 
cend by Whippence Farm into the road, and 
return by Tinker's Lane and Cockleton = 5 
miles. 

13. From East Cowes to Whippingham, 
cross by Whippingham Street, through 
Brock's Coppice, and by Palmer's Farm to 
Wootton Ghurdi. Thenee into the high road, 
and keep (south-east) to Newport Visit 
Carisbrooke, and return by Parkhurst and 
Northwood = 18 miles. For equestrians and 
pedestriana 

li. From East Cowes to Newport Return 
by the passage boat 

16. From East Cowes to Whippingham. 
Descend to the river side at the Folly Inn, 
and cross by boat to Werror Farm. Thence to 
Northwood Church, and home by the high 
road = 7 miles. For pedestrians only. 

16. By Tinker's Lane, Thomess, and Porch- 
field, to Shalfieet Thence, by way of Ning- 
wood to Yarmouth. Return by Thorley and 
Shalfieet For carriages and equestrians = 
25 mllesL 
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17. From East Gowea, bj Wootton Bridge 
and Qaan Abbey, tbrongb Bbuitead, to 
Ryde. Retom tbe lame way. For car- 
riages =3 16 mUea 

1& Byroatell, toVlttlefleldFann. Tom 
to the Tight through Watching Well, and by 
Swainstone to Galbonme. Thence, by Stony 
Cross and Elm Ck)pse, to Shalfleet Return 
by Porchfleld, Thome88» and Tinker's Lane. 
For carriages = 18 mUes* 

[For other xoates see pp. 74^ 75. Tlie 
routes from Newport may aUb be 
adopted,— the tourist, in that case, 
riding to and from Newport, to save 
time and prevent fktigue.] 

VBOX VSWFOBT. 

19. To Carisbrooke, along the Hsll, or, lear- 
In^ Newport by Node Hill, cross Honntfoy, 
descend by the N^w Cemetery, and climb the 
hill to the Castle. A whole day should be 
devoted to the Castle, Church, and Roman 
Vina. 

sa From Newport to Nodgen. Climb Bow- 
combe* Down. Keep in the track of the an- 
cient Romano-British road (the traject of the 
tin trade) to Rowborongh Down. Examine 
the site of British village. Descend into tbe 
high road by Rowborough Farm. Keep to- 
wards Newport for about a mile, to Watergate. 
Turn to the right, and proceed by Ganson's 
Bam across the hill to Whitcombei Cross 
MonntJoy to Node Hill, and so into Newport 
= 11 miles. For pedestrians only. 

SL From Newport, through Long Lane, to 
Arreton. Cross Arreton and Benly Down to 
Knighton. Thence, by Ashey and Bradlng 
Downs, to Bradlng. By the high road to 
Rydeu Return by Bhistead, Qnarr, Wootton, 
and Stapler's Heath. A day's Journey for 
equestrians and carriages. 

23. From Newport, through Parkhuist and 
Korthwood, to West Cowes. Cross by Ferry, 
and return through Whlppingham s 10 
milea. 

23. From Newport to Carisbrooke. Turn 
to the right, and proceed by way of Park 
Cross and Swalnstone (on the left) to Cal- 
boume. Carriages return by the same route. 
Pedestrians may proceed south to Calboume 
Bottom. Cross Brighstone Down into Brigh- 
stone, and return through Shorwell s 17 
miles. 

24. From Shide to Rookley. Turn to the 
left, and proceed by Sheat Farm into Oat- 
combe. Through Snowdrop Lane, and by Gan- 
son's Bam, into the Shorwell road. Return 
through Carisbrooke == 18 miles. 

3ft. Carriage drive ; Across Stapler's Heath, 
and by Wootton Bridge Into Ryde. Return 



through Haven Street to Arreton, and by Long 
Lane into Newport 

36. Carriage drive: Through Shorwell to 
Brighstone. Thence to Chale and Blackgan^^ 
Return through Klngstcm and Gatcombe. 

27. Carriage drive: Through Rookley, 
Crodshill, and Appuldurcombe into Yentnor. 
Return through Shanklln to Lake, and home 
by way of Apse Heath, Stlckworth, and Arre- 
ton 

38l Carriage drive: Through Shalfleet to 
Yarmouth. Return by way of Thorley and 
Calboume. 

29. Through (Calboume, and across the 
downs, to Freshwater Ghite. Return across 
the downs to Brook. Through Mottlstone, 
Brighstone, and Shorwell, into Newport. 
[For additional routes see pp. 86, 87.] 

V&OX BOSOHUBOH OB YBVTirOB. 

80. To St Lawrence, and along the Under- 
diir to Pnckaster (>>ve. Cross, by Westdiir, 
to Niton and Whitwell. Thence, by Dean, 
Into tbe high road at St Lawrence s 11 



8L Cross St Bonlikce Down, and by Steven's 
Bush, Rew Fsrm, and Span, reach Appuldur- 
combe Down. Descend into Stenbury, and 
thence, through Whitwell, to Niton. Return 
by route 80 v 18 miles. 

82L Along the Underclifr to Blackgang. 
Cross St Catherine's Down into Niton, and 
thence, by Whitwell, to <3odshIlL Return by 
Whiteley Bank into Shanklln, and back by the 
high road s= 20 miles. 

88. Through St Lawrence to Sandrock 
Hotel Return by Niton and Whitwell to 
Stenbury. Ascend the down, and return by 
Rew Farm and Steven's Bush es 18 miles. 

84. From Ventnor, through Shanklln, San- 
down, and Bradlng, Into Ryde, and back by 
the same route. A carriage drive. 

8fi. From Ventnor, through Wroxall, to 
Whiteley Bank. Tlience, through Godshill, 
Rookley, and Gateombe, Into Newport Visit 
Carisbrooke, and pass the night at Newport 
A carriage drive. 

86. From Newport, through Shorweli* to 
Brighstone. Thence to Chsle, and back into 
Newport by the Underclift Available for 
equestrians and carrlagea 

FROH SHANKLIN OR SANDOWK. 

87. From Sandown to Yaverland. Cross 
Bembrldge Down, and through **the Pen- 
insula " to Bembrldge. By ferry to St Helen'a 
Keep through tbe village into the Bradlng 
road. Thence into Bradlng, and by Yar- 
brldge to Sandown (or Shanklln) a 11 miles 
(Sandown). For pedestrhms. 
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88. TlironghSandowiiandBradingfoRyde. 
Thence, by way of Ashey Down, to Kewchnrch. 
Return by Queen Bower, Lower Morthwood, 
and ChevertoD, to Lake. Thence to Sandown 
(16 miles) or SbanUin (18^ mUes). 

89. Through Shanklin, Lnccombe, and Bon- 
ehnrch, to Ventnor. Return by Wrozall to 
Whiteley Bank, and thence into Shanklin. 
About 14 mUes (Shanklin). 

40. From Sandown to Lake and Cheyerton. 
Thence to Apse Heath, and, turning to the 
left, keep south to Apse Farm. Cross through 
fhe woodlands of America into Shanklin, and 
return by the shore = 9} miles. 

41. From Sando^m, along the shore, to Luc- 
combe Chine. Ascend the cliffh, and proceed 
by the footpath through the landslip to Bon- 
church. Return by the road = 11 miles. 

42. From Shanklin to Langnard (manor- 
house). Keep northward to Merry (harden, 
and north-east to Northwood, Queen Bower, 
and Newchurch. Return by Wacklanda and 
(south-east) Pidford to Apse Heath. Then 
by Apse Farm and America, or by Apse Farm 
and Cliii; into Shanklin. About 10 mlle& 

48. From Shanklin, by Whiteley Bank, to 
GodshlU, and thence, by Lashmere fond, 
Northground, and Stroud Green, into Chale. 
Visit Blackgang, and return by the Under- 
cUff. For carriages = 34 miles. 

44. Fi'om Shanklin, through the fields, to 
Cook*8 CSastle. Ctosb Shanklin and Boni&ce 
Downs into Bonchurch. Return through the 
Landslip to Luccombe Chine, and thence, 
by the shore, or firom Monk's Bay by the shore 
s 9 miles. 

VBOX BLAOKQANa OHIRB HOIBL. 

45. Through Chale and Chale Street, and 
ac*x)ss Kingston Down, to Kingston. Then 
through a picturesque hollow lane to Shor- 
well. From Shorwell to Brighstone, and re- 
turn along the cUA to Blackgang =s 18 
mllea. 

46. Along the cli£b to Atherfield Point, 
and home by the shore if the tide permits 
= 7 miles. 

47. Along the Undercllff to Ventnor, re- 
turning by Whitwell and Niton. For car- 
riages = 15 milesL 

48. To Sk Catherine's Down. Descend 



Into Niton, and return by Westdlff and Sand- 
rock to Puckaster Cove; Then along the 
diflh to Blackgang; For pedestrians = 9 
miles. 

49. Through (3hale, Chale Street, and Stroud 
Green, to GrodshilL Return by Appnldor- 
combe and Wrozall into Ventnor. Home, 
along the UndercIifC For carriages e= 15 
mUes. 

"50^ Through Khigston, via Billlngham, 
Ramsdown, and Chillerton, into Chitcombe, 
and thence to Newport Return by Caiis- 
brooke, Shorwell, and Kingston. For car- 
riages bs 21 miles. 

rBOX V&ISHWATBR GAXB. 

5L Along the Downs to the Needles Point 
Descend into Alum Bay. Ascend Headon 
Hill, and cross by Weston, ColweU, and Hill 
Farm, to Niton. Cross to Yarmouth, and re- 
turn by Thorley, Wilmlngham, and Afton. 
= 18 milesL 

58. Ascend Alton Down and Sbalcombe 
Down. Descend through the yalley to Brook. 
From Brook to Mottlstone. Cross the Down 
to Calbonme Bottom, and return over Chessel 
Down to Shalcombe Farm. Return by road 
to Afton, Easton, and Freshwater e= 15 



5& By boat to Yarmouth. Cross the 
bridges to Norton, and return by More Green 
to Freshwater viUagei Thence Into Middle- 
ton, and back by way of Farringford to Fresh- 
water Gate ss 9 milea 

54 To Middleton Green. Turn to the right, 
and keep towards the dlfll Then along the 
cliff to Colwell and Bramble Chines^ Albert 
Fort, and Norton. Returning by way of 
More Green and Freshwater = 9 mileSb 

55. There is a carriage-road to Alum Bay. 
Then proceed through Freshwater to Norton. 
Cross the bridge, Tisit Yarmouth, and re- 
turn by way of Thorley, Wilmlngham, and 
Afton. 

[For routes ftom Bbigbbtokb, see pp. 97, 
98; and firom Yabmoutb, pp. 140, 141. 
The routes set forth above, and those 
contained in the body of the book, are 
nearly 100 in number, and compre- 
hend a thorough exploration of eveiy 
part of the Isle of Wight] 



FBnrCIFAL SBATS. 



Afton House, B. Cotton, Esq. ; Appley, J. 
Hyde, Esq. ; Appuldurcombe, R. Wynne Wil- 
liams, Esq.; BInstead, (unoccupied); Brooke 
House, C. Seely, Esq. ; St Clare, Colonel V. 
Harconrt; East Cowes Castle, Mrs. Tudor; 



Fern Hill, (unoccupied); Gatcombe House, 
Mra Bidgood ; St John's, Sir J. Shneon ; Mir- 
ables, J. Coape, Esq.; Ningwood, Rev. T. (bottle; 
Norton Lodge, Sir Graham Hamond, Bart.; 
Nunwell, Sir H. Oglander, Bart ; Northwood 
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Park, CL H. Ward, Esq.; Northconrt, Sir H. 
Gordon ; Korris Cartle, Robert Bell, Esq. ; 
Osborne Honae, Her Mi^est 7 the Queen ; The 
Orchard, Lady Gordon ; Puckaster Cottage ; 
The Priory, Mra Gladstone; Qnarr House, 



Sir T. Cochrane; Steephlll, A. Hambrongh, 
Esq. ; Swainstone, Sir J. Simeon, Bart ; West' 
over, Earl of Heytesbnry; Westhill, near Ryde, 
Sir Ang. W. J. Clifford, Bart ; West Ridge, 
Mrs. Yonng. 



THDTGB WOSTH SEEnfQ. 



Carlflbrooke Castlft 

Sandown Fort 

Fort Victoria, the Sconce and Defences at 
Freshwater and Yarmouth. 

Quarr Abbey, Ruins ot 

The Cromlech, Cairn, or Dmld Stone, at Hot- 
tistone. 

The Celtic Pits and Earthworks at Row- 
borough, Gallibury, and Newbams. 

The Barrows or Tumuli on Afton and Chessel 
DownSL 

The Alexandrian Pillar at Appuldurcombe. 

The Lighthouse and Hermitage on St Cathe- 
rine's HiU. 

The Lighthouse on St Catherine's Point 

The Lighthouse on Needles Down. 

The Lightiiouse on the Needleai 

The Culver CUfb and Cavern. 

The Chines at Shanklin, Luccombe, Black- 
gang, Walpan, Cowleaze, and Broolc 

The Natural Curiosities from Freshwater Gate 
to Yarmouth, Alun> Bay, Scratchell's Bay, 
Arched Rode, Cayerps, Ae* 

Charges at Arreton — A brass, and grave of 
"Dairyman's Daughter.*' 
„ Bonchurch — Norman building, 

with mural paintingsi 



CBurches at Bradtng— Oglandet monuments, 

Ac 
„ Brighstone— Interesting interior. 

„ Brooke. 

„ Calboume— Early English, an old 

brass, Ac 
„ Carisbroolee— Perp., monuments, 

Ac. 
„ Freshwater. 

„ Godshill— Rich altar-tomb, and 

handsome monuments 
„ Mottistone. 

„ St Thomas', Newport— Princess 

Elizabeth's and Sir £. Horsey's 

monuments. 
„ Niton— Good church. 

„ Shalfleet — Norman tower and 

doorway, rest early English. 
„ ShorweU — Brass, stone pulpit, 

and Leigh monuments. 
„ St Lawrence— Small church. 

H Yarmouth— Sir Robert Holmes's 

monument 
„ Yaverland— Norman arches, the 

rest eariy English. 
Parkhurst Barracks and Prison. 



ECCLESIASTICAL DIYISIOITS, POFULATIOHS, PABISHES, &c 

K, Vicarage; /L, Rectory; P. Cf., Perpetual Curacy. 

EAST MEDINA. 



TwiahM. 



L Arreton, V. «... 

2. Binstead, R , 

8. Bonchurch, R , 

4. Bradhig, V* .« 

5. Godshill, V. 

6. Newchurcht 

7. Niton, R «.. 

8. St Helen's, P. a... 
ft St Lawrence, R 

la Shanklin, P. a 

11. Whlppingham,R.., 

12. Whitwell,P.C 

13. Wootton,R ^... 

li. Yaverland, R 



ACTM. 


IML 




8883 


1902 


Adrington. 


1140 


817 


Benestede. 


430 


523 


Bonecerce. 


9664 


8046 


Berarding. 


6400 


1316 


GoddeshuU. 


8870 


11,539 




1170 


684 


Neeton. 


1880 


1948 




850 


111 




950 


355 


Senclis. 


4390 


8100 




1920 


687 




580 


58 


Odetone. 


670 


78 


Evereland. 



> Sandowa, 1830; B«iDbridse, 8S9. 



t Il7de, 7147; Yeatnor, tSSB. 
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WIST MBDIKA. 



Pubhti. 


Acr«. 


Population in 


VuneinDooinidaTBook. 


15. Brixton, R « 

16. Brooke, R 

17. Calbourne, R. 


2700 
750 
5090 
8627 
1880 
4760 
1892 
833 

1070 

410 
4270 
6260 
4060 
1574 
50 


695 
157 
781 

6712 
629 

1393 
260 
65 

143 

3994 
265 
5612 
1245 
678 
154 
572 


Broc 

Cauborne. 

Bovecome. 

Cela. 

Frescewatre. 

Gatecome. 

Chenistone. 
f Messetone and 
\ Modrestan. 

Ss. Nioolans. 

Seldeflet 
Sorewelle. 


18. Carisbrooke, V* 


19. Chale, R 


20. Freshwater, R. 


31. Gatcombe, R 

22. Kingston, K : 

2a Mottistone, R 


24. Newport, P. C. *. 


25. StNichola8-in-Ca8tro,C 


26. Northwood, Cf 

27. Shaffleet, V. 

28. Shorwcll, V. 


29. Thqrley, V 

80. Tannouth, R 


TorleL 
Ermnd. 







* Newport, 3904; the boraash of, 8047. 



t WtiX Comm, 4788. 



DENOimrATIOVAL CHAPELS. 



RTDB. 
Baptist Chapel (Rer. J. & Little), John Street 
Congregational (Rev. Mr. Coletart), Melville 

Street 
Free Wesleyan (Mr. Dimmick), High Street 
Plymouth Brethren (Sir Gharlea Brenton), 

Albert Street 
Primitive Methodists (Rer. Mr. Pritchard), 

Star Street 
Wesleyan (Rev. Mr. Kevem), Nelson Street 
Roman Catholic (Rer. J. Telfimrd), High 

Street 

NEWPORT. 

Baptist (Rer. Mr. Jennhigs), Castle Hold. 
Bible Christians (Mr. Bailey), Quay Street 
Congregational (Rev. Mr. Elrick), St Jame8*8 

Street 
Congregational (Rev. Mr. Procter), Node HilL 
Irvingites, .... Holyrood Street 
Plymouth Brethren, .... Union Street 
Primitive Methodists (Rev. Mr. Taylor), Pyle 

Street 
Quakers, .... High Street 
Unitarian (Rev. Mr. Macferran), High Street 
Wesleyan (Rev. Mr. Taylor), I^le Street 
Roman Catholic (Rev. Mr. Fryer), Pyle 

Street 



TElTFirOB. 
Bible Christians (Mr. Tonkin), Catherine 

Street 
CongregationaUstB (Rev. Mr. Warden), High 

Street 
Free Wesleyan, . . . High Street 
Plymouth Brethren, .... Tulse Hin. 
Wedeyan (Rev. Mr. Jntsum), Albert Street 

WISTOOWBS. 

Bible Christians, .... Cross Street 
Congregationallsts (Rev. Mr. Mann), Union 

Road. 
Free Wesleyan, .... St Mary's Street 

Primitive Methodist, Market HilL 

Wesleyan (Rev. Mr. Rodman), Bhrmingham 

Road. 
Roman CUithoUc .... Carvel Lane. 

EAST OOWEfl. 

C^ongregationalist (Rev. Mr. Baseley). 
Wesleyan, .... 

SAEDOWH. 

Wesleyan .... 

SHAEKUE. 

Bible Christians, .... 
Congregationalist (Rev. J. C. Westbrook). 
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EOUBS OP DIVnrE SEBYIGE. 



At "Mnity- Chnrch, Byde— 11.0 am. ; 8.0 p.k.; 

8.30 p.x. 
At St, Jame8*8 Church, Ryde— 11.0 am. ; 8.0 

p.ii.; 8.80 p.K. 
At St Thomas's Church, Ryde— ILO am. ; 8.0 

VM. 



At St Thomaa*B Church, Newport— 10.80 jlx.; 

8.0P.1I.; 8.80 P.1C 
At St Catherine's Chnrch, Ventnor— 11.0 am; 

&0P.1C; 6.80 PJf. 
At West Cowes Chapel— 11.0 am.\ &0 p.x 



HOTELS, INirS, ftc 



*77»i Soval Fitr HaUH, *Bopai Kent Hcid; 
*Tar9 Hotd, *aM»r'» SotO^ *rork Hotd, 
*Boyal Eagh Hotel, *Orown (Commercial), 
Cattle Inn, Thatched Soute, and Green Dragon 
Innsf Sandown, *8tar and Oarter, *Hale''t 
Hota; Shanklin, *BoUitr% *DaUh% and *The 
Crab and Lobster; Sea View, *Crovon Hotd, 
and * Cam' Hotel; Shalfleet, Sun Inn; Shore' 
well, Five Bells; Ventnor, *The Boyai, *Ma^ 
rine, *B(m\faee, and * Esplanade Hotels, *The 
Craband Lobster,* Oloht, Crown, and Commercial 
Inns I Wootton, The Sloop; Whippiogham, 
near Osborne, The Frimosof WdUs; Yarmouth, 
*Thit George, *The Bugle. 



Alum Bay, *Tht Needles Hotel; Arreton, 
Hart and Hounds; Bembrldge, *The Hotel; 
Binstead, The Fleming Amu; Bonchnrch, 
*Ba>band^s Hotd; Blackgang, *Chine HoUl; 
Brading, Bugle Inn; Brighstone, *17ie New 
Im, The Five BeOs; Brooke, Rising Sun; Cal- 
bonme. The Sun; Carishrooke, *Eig?U Beds, 
The Bugle; Cowes, West, *The Fountain, *Ha- 
fine Hotel, *Vine, *Globe, and Bed Lion Inns ; 
Cowes, East, *The Medina HoUl; Freshwater, 
*Red Lion; Freshwater Gate, * Freshwater 
Botei, * Albion Hotd; Newchorch, ThsPoieUen; 
Newport, *The Bugle, *The Star, *Green bra- 
fan, *Stoan, and *Wheatshec(f; Niton, * White 
Uon, * Buddie Inn, *Sandroek Hotel; Ryde, 

At the Hotels and Inns thos Indicated ^ the trardler may obtain bed& 
{Breaiffiutt 1b. to 2b. 6d.; Dinners, 1b. 6d. to fie.; 2%a, U to 8a. ; Beds, 1b. to 2& 6d.] 

CONVEYANCES. 

Steam Boats (Smnxiier Season). 

Phnn Portsmouth to Ryde, 8,40; 9.45; 11.10; 12.0; 2.80; 8.45; fi.80; 6.25; 7.5; 7.50. Sun- 
days, 8.50; 12.0; 2.45; 4.45; 6.20.; 7.45. 

yrom Ryde to Portsmouth, 6.20; 7.10; 9.50; 10.30 12.80; 2.10 8,15; 5.15; 6.80; 7.0. Sun- 
days, 7.50 ; laO ; 4.15 ; 5.5a 

Fares, 1b. 8d. and lOd. ; return. Is. lOd. and Is. 3d. 

From Portsmouth to Cowes, 8.50; 11.20; 8.O.; 4.40; 6.30. Sundays, 8.50; 2.0. 
From Southampton to Cowes, 2.0; 9.0; 10.45; 2.0; 4.30; 6.15. Sundays, 2.0; 9.0; 2.30; 5.80. 
From Cowes to Portsmouth, 7.0; 10.80; a30. Sundays, 10,15; 8.80. 

From Cowes to Southampton, 2.0; 9.0; 10.45; 12.80; 2.0; 4.40; 5.50; 8.0. Sundays, 7.0; 
10.15; 4.0; 8.46. 

Fares, 1& 6d. and 2& 

Itom Byde to Southampton, 9.20; 11.50; 8.80; 5.10; 7.0, Sundays, 9.20; 2.50. 
horn Southampton to Ryde, 9.0; 2.0. Sundays, 9.0; 2.80. 
Fares, 28. 6d. ; return, 8b. 



llrLi 



m Ryde to Cowes, 9.20; 11.50; 8.30; 5.10; 7.0. Sundays, 9.20; 2.50. 
hpm Cowes to Ryde, 9.80; 10.80; 12,15; 8.80; 6.10. Sundays, 10.15; 4.0. 
' Fares, la; return, la. 6d. 

ftpmLymington to Yarmouth, 8.15; 11.50; ao. 
kfjm Yarmouth to Lymington, 9.0; 12.40; 8.45. 

Fares, Is. 6d. and la ; return tickets, 28. and la 6d. 
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From Ryde to Tamumtli ) These boats only ran during the 
Fnm Tsnnonth to Ryde ) asoertolned at the Ryde pier. 



iommer. The times may bs 



Coaches. 

From Ryde to Newport, 9.80; 10.80; &80; 7.80. Sundays, &0; fi.a 

From Newport to Ryde, &15 ; 1.16 ; 8.80 ; £.16. Sundays, &0 ; 4.8a | 

Fares, U oatslde; la 6d. huide. 1 

From Newport to Gowes, 9.45 ; 18.15 ; 2.45 ; 5.8a Sundays, 9.0 ; 2.8a 
From Cowes to Newport, laO; 12.0; 8.0; 8.0; 7.a Sundays, 10.0; &8a 
Fares, Is. huide ; la 6d. outside. 

From Newport to Ventnor, 8.0 ; 12.45 ; 5.1flL Sundays, 8.0; 4.8a 
Fares, la; Is. 6d. 

From Ventnor to Newport Inquiries should be made at the Hotels. 
From Ryde to Ventnor (Sandown and Shanklln), ia80 ; 8.80; 7.0. 

Farea, 8a outside; 4s. Inside to Ventnor: 3a outside; 8s. Inside to Shanklln: 
la 6d. outside ; 3a inside to Sandown. 

From Ventnor to Ryde, 7.80 ; laO ; &4& 

[During the season Omnibuses run from Ventnor to Blaekgang, and Newport to Fresh- 
water. Particulars may b« obtained at any hotel or Inn In Ryde, Ventnor, and Newport] 



Byde Pier Does. 

Paaseogers,— 2d. each, for landing on, or embarking from. Luggage,— Packages of 14 Iba 
weight, carried by the owner, exempt from toll ; packages not exceeding 56 Iba, toll Id. ; not 
exceeding 113 Ib^ toll 3d. ; over 113 Iba, 8d. each cwt 

Cairien. 

Between Ryde and Ventnor— Oakley, Union Street, and Pescott, George Street; dally, at 8.a 
H Ryde and Sandown— Taylor, every Tuesday and Friday, at 8.8a 
H Ryde and Newport— Farmer, daQy at 10.0. 
„ Newport and Oowea— Munddl, at 1.0 daQy ; Lowe, at 5.0 daily. 
H Newport and Freshwater, Chale and Blackgang— Omnibus and ran, on Ifondays, 

Wednesdays, and Saturdays, at 4.0; Tuesdays and Saturdays at 4.a 
„ Newport to Tarmonth— Vans erery day but Friday, at 4.a 
„ Newport to Ventnor— Erery day at 4.a 



BIDS.— EACEFET CABBUOES. 



FARES FOB DISTAVOB. 

Pier Btrtet and Dover Street Stand, 

To or from any part of the town, as fiu* east as the boundary of 
the town, as iiu* west as the west side of West Street, as far 
south as Lind Street and Melville Street, including the south 
side of those streets. 

To or from any other part of the town « 



Idnd Street Stand 

Southward, to or from any part of the town, as for as and In- 
cluding the Infirmary, eastward, northward, and westward 
to the boundary 

To the boundary southward of the Infirmary 



GuTlmget drawn 
^ one borM or 
a mule or 



V: 



£0 





1 
1 6 



1 
1 6 



GMTlagas drawn 
by two fa 



£0 





3 6 
8 6 



2 H 
8 6^ 



THE TOITBIST'B OOMPAlTIOir. 
f ABB! VOB DUIAVOB. 

Upper Ihvtr Street Standi 

To or limn any part of the town, lying to the north of St John*B 
Road, Green Street, and Newport Lane, aa Car as West Street, 
west as Cfir as West Street, east to the boundary of the town, 
as tex south as Monkton Bridge........................................ 

To an other parts of the town, sonthward and westward of the 
abOTO honndaries..«......... m«m* . .•••......« 
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%?r 



10 



bjtvo 



3 6 



Fm^farDietanu/iM' ffiringh^fond the Boimdarieepf the Town, 

For all hiring of one-horse carriages to places beyond the boondary of the town, the ftre to 
be calculated from the phww of hiring shall be at the rate of la. 6d. per mile, for any distance 
not exceeding two miles ; la. 8d. per mile for any distance beyond two miles. 

An addition of one-third part of the abore rates for carriages with two horses. On all hiring 
for distances beyond the boundary of the town, the drirer, if required, to carry the ftall num- 
ber of passengers ibr which the carriage la licensed. Half the above fiires to be paid by per- 
sons returning by the same carrlageii 



CABSIAOES-USUAL CHABGES. 



Rtdk.— One horse carriage, la. 8d. per mile, 
88. per hour, £1, Is. per day; two' horses, 
Ifl. 8d. per mile, 6s. per hour, £1, 10s. per 
day (Indnding driver's fee). 

Nbwtobt, West Cowks, VjomroB, Sahdowh, 
SHAnnjv.— One horse carriage! li^ per 



mUe, 3s. 6d. per hour, ISs. per day; two 
horses, la 6d. per mile, fia per hoar, £l, fis. 
per day. Driyer's fee— for a single horse, 
8s. 6d. or 4s. per day ; for two horses, 6s. per 
day. 



POSTAL ASBAHGEUEKTS. 



BTDB. 

Valb BMdred. Box Oloaa. 

5.0 AM.^ 4.0 P.1C 7 JLV., 9.80 JLK., 7.45 F.x. 
Dellrery at 7 ajl, 4.80 p.v. 



BBWFOBT. 

fi.40 A.1L, 4 P.K. 9.40 JLV., S P.V. 

Delivery at 7 jlil, 6 p.x. 



YBNTKOB. 

6.30 jLlL, 8.0 P.M. 9.46 A.1L, 6.30 P.v. 

Delivery at 7 A.V., 8.46 p.v. 



WEST OOWBS. 

BozCIotef 
For Newport and 
Ibib B«eetT«d. Soathampton. 

a60. A.V., aO P.V. 10 A.V., &45 P.V. 

Delivery at 7 jlm., 4 p.v. 



NITOir. 
Delivery at half-past 8 a.v. 6 p.v. 

TARXOVTH. 
Delivery at 7 jlv. 6. 46 p.v. 



MONET 0BDEE8 AISTD ELECTBIC TELEGBAFH OFFICES. 

Honey Orders— At Newport, Ryde, Cowes, | Electric Telegraph— AtNewport,Ryde,Cowe8^ 
Niton, Shanklin, Sandown, Ventnor, and and Ventnor. 
Yarmouth. 1 
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HOUSE AGENTS. 



Rtdx.— Union Street— Meam. WaUis, Mar- 
vin, Scott, G. RiddeU, and B. Jameflk Pier 
Street— Mr. T. Knight 

Newport.— St James*! Square— Mr. F. 

PittiB. 

West Cowsa.— High Street— Mesara. J. J. 
May, J. Moore^ and J. B. Soiith. 



Vkntvob.- Post OiBce— Mr. J. Spary. Alto 
HoQM— Mr. a BulL High Street— Mr. 
I Wicker. 

Samdowh.- Mr. B. Mearman. 
SHAinCLnr.— Mr. J. BockelL 
BONGBUBCH.— Mr. W. JolllffB. 



BATHS— FB0FBIET0B8. 



Rtdi.— J. Kemp, £. MInton, and J Wll- I Vkhivob.— J.Barton,W.BiiIl,J.Whittlzigton. 

llama. Saitdown.— J. Dnfi; Boyce, 

Wbsv GowBflL— a Barton, J. Hewitt I Shabzlih.— J. Sampson and Moorman. 



SUBGEOHS. 



At JSydlfc- Mesara. B. W. Bloxam, D. Beaton, 
Dr. Coute, F. Fowke, Ollard, Broome, 
Plnnlger, Case (Isle 9t Wight Infirmary), 
and Woodward. 

At rcn<fu>r.— Messrs. Oanningham and Tnt- 
ttett, and Dr. J. A. Martin. 



At iTMrport— Messrs. Anger, BnckeB, Castle, 
Foster, Dr. Holmes, Pomery, Tuttiett, 
Waterworth, Wavell, and WUUns. 

At West CotMf. — Dr. Cass and Dr. Hoff- 



At rarmoKtA.— Dr. Hollla 



UTEBAEY INSTITUTIONS. 



Literary Inatitntft, lind Street, Bydei— £00- 

retarpf Thomas Dashwood. 
Literary Institute, Ventnor.— £Eeeretorirt J< 

Dorant 
Literary Institute, Newport— (Secretary, 

Bochfort 



Isle of Wight Mnsenm, Cross Street, Ryde, 
open dally. — (Orator, B. Barrow, Esq., 
F.G.& 

Isle of Wight Mnsenm, Lngley Street, New- 
port, open daily.— CXurcrtor, £. P. WUkina, 
Esq., M.D., F.G.a 



OFFIGIAL& 



Maffor qfyeuport — A. Way, Esq. 
Town Cterkf NeuBpori — Jamea 
Esq. 



\ of R^ Oommiulonen-O. F. Har- 
Eldrldge, I rington. Esq, 

I Town Ckrk, Byd6—W. H. Pnllen, Esq. 



DIBECTOBT 

To the Seats of tlie Gentry, Interesting Localities, ftc., of the Isle of Wight. 

[Corrected up to July I860.] 



I. ARBETOV. 

[9 miles flrom Cowes, 4 miles from Newport, 
8 miles from Ryde, 7 miles from Yentnor, 
6 miles from Sandown, and 10 miles firom 
Brlghstone.] 

Church, partly Norman, partly early English; 
brasses, monuments, Ac. (p. 150). 



Arreton Manor House, date James L (P. 

Roach, Esq.), near the Church. 
Parsonage (Rev. J. Snow, M.A.), near the 

Church. 
Standen, East (Mrs^ Roberts), near the fbot of 

St George's Down, 8 miles north-west ; 

Barrows on the Down; ** Dairyman's 

Daughter'a" Cottage; Haseley, see p. 89, 
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8 miles iontIi-«si^ at t|ie foot of Shepherd's 



n. bhibbidox. 

[16 miles ftom Cowee, 11 mfles firom Newport, 

8 miles from Hyde, 10 miles fIrom Yentnor, 

4 miles from Sandown, 24 miles from 

Brigbstone.] 
Church, early Englidi (p. 161). 
Bembrldge Parsonage (Rer. J. Le Hesorler), 

in Bemhridge Street. 
Vectto Lodge (A. G. More, Esq.). 
East CUir (Sir Gilbert East), on the high 

road. 
Hill Grove (Hon. Angostos Moreton), on the 

highroad. 
Bembrldge Down, White CUif Bay (fossils), 

and Woolverton (Wnlher's Town), 8 miles 

sooth-west. 

m. BIHSTEAB. 

[11 miles from Clowes, 6 miles ftwn Newport, 

1 mile from Ryde, 18 miles from Yentnor, 

7 miles from Sandown, Iff miles from 

Brighston&] 
Church, early English; Norman gateway, and 

"TheIdol"(p.l61). 
iBInstead House (LordDownee, G.aB.)t In the 

rear of the Church. 
^instead Rectory (Rer. P. Hewitt» MJL), near 

the Church. 
Ute HiU (D. HoIUngworth, Esq.), on the high 

road near Wootton. 
^aarr House (Admiral Sir T, Cochrane), be^ 

yond Qnarr Abbey, near FUhhouse. 
(narrles for fossils and freshwater shells; 
mine of (^uarr Abbey, about 1 mile, west 



IT. BOXOHUBOH. 

is miles fhmi Cowes, 11 miles from Ryde, 11 
miles firom Newport, 1 mile firom Yentnor, 
ff miles from Sandown, Umijes fixmi Biigh- 
stone.] 

Id Church, Norman; New Church, Norman; 
grarea of Adams and Sterling (p. 152). 
1st Dene (RearwAdmiral Swinburne), on the 
Toad to the Old Church, 
.wthomdene (Rev. Edmund Yenables). 
e Maples (Dr. Leeson), on the Upper Ter- 
race, 
mtfleld (Rer. J. Willey), near Bondiurch 
*ond. 
chardleigh, .... 
View (Miss Sewell). 

per Mount C •) on the high 

road, 
^der Mount (Sir J. Pringle, Bart), on the 
Ihigh road. 



u 



Underrock (Edmund Peel, Esq.). 
Woodlynch (Rt Hon. Sir Lawrence 
Pulpit Rock, Flagstaff Rock, St 
Down, Monk*8 Bay, The Cliffi^ & 

T. BBADIKO. 

[12 miles firom Cowes, 8 miles firom 

4 miles ftx>m Ryde, 8 miles firom 

2 miles firom Sandown, 21 miles fr 

stona] 
Old Church, Tnms-Norman and ( 

lish; monuments, Oglander CI 

taphs, Sec (p. US). 
Bradlng Yicarage (Rer. J, QlCn 

below the Church. 
Hill House (J. Harrison, Esq.). 
Nuhwell (Sir H. Oglander, Bart), 
Bradlng Down, and Haven ; bull rh 

old cannon (date 1549), and 

Park. 

VI. BBIGHSTOKB, 

[12 miles firom Cowes, 7 miles firom 
14 miles from Ryde, 18 miles fi 
nor, and 12 miles firom Sandown. 

Church, Norman, early English, 
Perp.; stained glass, piscina, enca 
Ac. (p. 154). 

Brigbstone Parsonage (Rev. E, M*^ 
adjoining the Church. 

Brigbstone Cottage (The Misses "V 
the Tillage. 

Waitsoourt (Miss Arnold), near the 

Bull Rock, Chilton Chine, Granj 
Barnes Chine, Shepherd's Cllin^ 
(Cow-leas), Chine on the coast; I 
Down, Barnes (Romano-British 
and Lemerston, 1^ mile east. 

VII. BKOOE. 

[15 miles firom Cowes, 10 miles from 
17 miles fi*om Ryde, 16 miles fron 
16 miles from Sandown, and 8^ i 
Brigbstone.] 

Church, late early English (p. 155). 

Brook Parsonage (Rer. J. Pellew Gi 

Brook House (C Seely, Esq., M.P. 
right of the road into the village. 

Shalcombe Down (barrows), 2 mil 
west; Mottistone Down, 1 mile i 
Chessel Down (ancient Saxon cez 
miles north; Brook Point (fosi 
Brook Cniine, Compton Chine, 
Bay, Aflon Down (barrows), 4 mi 
west; Freshwater Bay, about 6 m 
west of Brook CSiurch. 

Till. CALBOUBinS. 
riO miles from Cowes, 5 miles from 
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13 mfles from Byde, 15 mUes from Yentnor, 

14 miles from Sandown, 5 milei from Brigh- 
Btone.] 

Chnrcb, Norman, and early Engliah ; brasses, 
Ac (p. 155). 

Calbonme Rectory (Rev. A. M. Hoare). 

Swainstone (Sir J. Simeon, Bart), abont 2^ 
miles noTth>«a8t of the village. 

Westover (Earl of Heytesbory), south of the 
Tillage. 

Chessel, Mottistone, Brighstone, and Gallibory 
Downs; remains of Celtic settlement at 
Rowborough; Clalboume Bottom; Watch- 
ingwell, 4 mUes north-east of the Church. 

IX. CARISBROOKB. 

[6 miles from Coires, 1 mile from Newport, 8 
miles from Ryde, 10 mUes frem Ventnor, 
10 miles from Sandown, 6 miles from Brigh- 
stone.] 

Church, Trans-Norman, and Perp. ; monu- 
ments, Ac (p. 156). 

Carisbrooke Vicarage (Rev. K B. James, 
M.A.), south of the Tillage, on the side of 
the bill 

Carisbrooke House (C. Holfkneister, E^q.). 

Castle House (H. Pinnock; f sq.). 

Marvel (W. Harvey, Esq.), li mile south of 
Shlde Bridge). 

Parkhurst Barracks (Lt-CoL Jeffrey), on the 
CowesRoad. 

Parkhurst Prison (George Hall, Esq.). 

The Castle; Roman villa;. Bowcombe Down, 
2i miles south-west { Clatterford, 2 miles 
south-jeaqt; Rowborough', 5 miles south- 
west; Parkhurst forest 



Norrte Castle (Robert Bell, Esq.). 
Osborne House (Her Majesty the Queen). 
Slatwoods (Mas Sheddon), on East Cowef 

HilL 
Broadlands, Barton (H. Nunn, Esq.), nearly? 

miles from East Cowes. 
Whippingham Parsonage (Rev. G. Prothcro, 

A.B.), near the Church. 
Osborne; Wlitppingham Church, 8 miles 

south; Barton, 1 mile south-east of Osbonie, 

ac^oiningthe royal gardens; King's Quay, 

8^ miles south-east 

XII. COWKS, WEST. 

[5 miles from Newport, 12 miles from Ryde, 15 
miles ftt)m Ventnor, 14 miles from Sandown, 
12 miles from Brighstone.] 

Cliui'ch, recent design (p. 159). 

Claremont House (Admu-al Ratsey). 

Egypt (R. White, Esq.), on the sea shore, 
north of the town. 

Prospect House (. )• 

Northwood Park (G. H. Ward, Esq.), south of 
the town, on the hilL 

West Hill (Misses Ward). 

Woodvale (Admiral Ffarington). 

Northwood Church, Norman and Trans-Nor- 
man, 2| miles south ; Gurnard Bay, 1^ mite 
west; New Street, 2j mUes south-west; 
Parkhurst, 4 miles south; Medham, on the 
river bank, 2 miles south, and Dodnor, 4 
miles south. 

XIII. FBESHWATEB. 



X. OHALI. 

[16 mUes from Ryde, 13^ miles ftom Cowes, 
8} miles from Newpoirt, 6' miles (tom Vent- 
nor, 12 mUes from Sandown.] 

Church, Trans-Norman, and Perp. (p. 158). 

Blackgang Chine, and hotel, I mUe south; 
St Catherine's HiU ; St Catherine's Point, 
and Llgjithouse; Puckaster Cove; the 
Undorcilff, &c 

XI. OOWBS, BAST. 

[5 miles from Newport, 8 miles from Ryde, 15 
miles from V.entn^9r, 14 miles from San- 
down, 12 nilles from Brighstone.] 

Church, p8eudo^Go|;^ic (p. 174). 

East Cowes Cas^e (Mi* Tudor), i mile east 
of the town. 

East Cowes Parsonage (Rey. W. V. Hennah, 
M.A.). 

Fairlee (. ), ? miles south of 

Whipplnghftoi Church, On the road to New- 
Dort 



[14 miles from Cowes, 10 miles from Newport, 
17 miles froni Ryde, 20 miles from Ventnor, 
19 miles from Sandown, 9 miles from Brigh- 
stone. Freahwater Gate is nearly 2 miles 
further ; Alum Bay, from 3 to 4 miles.] 

Church, Trans-Norman and early English; 
monuments, ^c (p. 159). 

Afton House (B. Qotton, Esq.), 1 mile north of 
Freshwater Gate. 

Faringfor4 (Alfred Tennyson, Esq.), 1 mile 
north-w^st of the Gate. 

Faringford Hill (Captain A. S. Hamdua, 
R.A.). J^ 

Marina (Rear-^dmlyal Crozier), north of p 
village. .! 

Middleton (Rev. J. F. Isaacson), nearly 2 ml Ics 
south-west. I 

Norton Cottage (Mrs. Mitchell), near Norl lou 
Lodge. I , 

Norton Lodge (Admiral Sir G. E. Hamo^^ i 
Bart), opporite Yarmouth, 

West Hill (Captain Crozier, R.N.). 

Alum Bay, 4 mijes south-west; The Needl 
Freshwater Gafo; Yarmouth, 2j mU 
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throvgli Norton, and across tbe new bridge; 
Alton Down ; Brook, 7 miles sonth-east. 

ZIT. OATOOKBS. 

[8 miles from Cowes, 8 miles from Newport, 
10 miles from Syde, 8 mUes from Vent- 
nor, 9 miles from Sandown, 9 miles from 
firighstonei] 

Cbordi, Norman, late Perp.; effigy; stained 
glass (p. 160). 

Gatcombe House (Mrsi Bidgood), near the 
Church. 

Sheat, manor house, date James I, 1 mile 
south-east ; Chillerton Down, 2 miles south- 
west; Cridmore Wilderness, 8 miles south ; 
Ramsdown, 3 J miles south-west 

XT. GODSHILL. 

[10^ miles fix)m West Cowes, 11 miles from 
Ryde, 6 miles from Newport, 5 miles fix)m 
Ventnor, 6 miles from Sandown, 7 miles 
from Brlghstone.] 

Church, Dec and Perp^ ; effigies and orna- 
ments (p. 160). 

Appuldurcombe Park — -^ about Ij mile 
south-east to the right of the road to Vent- 
nor. 

^tenbury, manor house, date James 1,1} 
mile south ; Wroxall Down, 3 miles south- 
east; Rookley, 2 miles north-west; Whiteley 
Bank, for scenery, about 2 miles east^ 

XYI. KIKGSTOV. 

13 miles ftt>m Cowes, 7 miles from Newport, 
14 miles from Ryde, 10 miles from Vent- 
nor, 11 mUes ftx>m Sandown, 7 miles from 
Brlghstone.] 

church, early English ; brass ; stained glass 
(p. 168). 

Kingston Manor House, .... 

vy House, half a mile north-east ; Billing- 
ham House, half a mile beyond Iry House; 
Chale, 3 miles south. 

XVIL MOTTIBTOHB^ 

I miles fix>m Newport, 18} miles ftom 

Cowea, 15} miles from Ryde, 14} miles 

from Ventnor, 13} miles from Sandown, 

and 1} mile from Brlghstone.] 
Hmrch, early English (p. 164). 
[ottistone Manor House, date 1557, . . . 

near the Church, 
itt Place (S. E. Walmisley, Esq.), on the road 

to Brlghstone. 
[ottistone Down and Long Stone; Brook, 

Chino, and Point, 2 miles west ; Calboume 

Bottom. 2 miles north-east 



XTIII. HIWOUUBOH. 



[10} mUes from Cowes, 6 miles from New- 
port, 6 miles from Ryde, 6 miles trom 
Ventnor, 8} miles from Sandown, 11 miles 
from Brighstona] 

Chuch, early English and Dec (partly), (p. 
164). 

Newchureh Parsonage (Rer. A. Cooper, M.A.). 

Queen*s Bower, 1} mile south-east ; Kingston, 
ruins of manor house, 2 miles north-east ; 
Ashey Down, 3 miles north-west; Apse, 
ancient manor house, 8 miles south. 

XIX. mewpoRT. 

[6 miles from Cowes, 7 miles flxmi Ryde, 
10 miles from Ventnor, 10 miles from San- 
down, 10^ miles from Tannonth, 13 miles 
firom Alum Bay, 7 miles trom Brlghstone, 
6 miles from Godshill, 10 miles from Shank- 
Un, 5 miles from Shorwell, and 9} miles 
fh>m Blackgang.] 

Church, eai-ly Decorated; tombs, Ac (p. 
165). 

Bellecroft (J, Cooke, Esq.). 

Holyrood House (Misses Worsley). 

Node Hill (J. Eldridge, Esq.). 

Poplars, The ((3. Wyatt Estcourt, Esq.). 

Sbide House, .... south of the town. 

St Cross (G. Kirkpatrick, Esq.), north of the 
town. 

Free Grammar School, Lace Manuftctory, 
Town Hall, Museum; Parkhurst; Caris- 
brooke. Church and Castle, 1 mile south- 
west; Pan Down, 1 mile, south-east; 
Gatcombe Park, 8 miles south; Stapler's 
Heath, 1} mile east; Hunny Hill, 1 mile 
north i Arreton, 4 miles south-east 

XX. NITON. 

[14 miles from Cowes, 8} miles from New- 
port, 15} miles from Ryde, 5} miles from 
Ventnor, 10 miles fix)m Sandown, 12 miles 
fit)m Brlghstone.] 

Church, early English, and Dec; piscina, 
rood-loft, monuments (p. 169). 

Beanchamp, north of Mirables. 

Ida Cottage (J. Wilson, Esq.), near Reeth 
Bay. 

Mirables (J. Coape, Esq.), on the Undercliff. 

Old Park (Sir J. Cheape), 1} mile fit)m St 
Lawrence. 

Orchard (Shr H. P. Gordon, Bart), half a mile 
west of Mirables. 

Puckaster Cottage (Lieut-Gen. Tucker), above 
Puckaster Cove. 

West Cliff (Captain Kerr), on the Niton road. 

St Catherine's Hill, 1} mile west; Whitewell, 
1} mUe north-east; Puckaster Cove, 1 mile 
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Mutti; Blaekgang Cbhke, Sandroek Hotel, 
Rocken End, Ac. 

ZXI. BTDB. 

[13 miles from West Coires, 7 miles from 

Newport, 12 mUes ftt>m Yentnor, 6 mfles 

from Sandown, 17 miles from Yannouth, 

SO miles from Almn Bay, 14 mUes from 

Brightsone, — miles from GodshUl, 9 

miles from Shanklin, 13 mfles trom Sbor- 

well, 16 miles from Blaekgang.] 
For the Ghnrches, see p. 170. 
AppleyCH. Ellison, EsqOf east of the town, 

abore Appley Wood. 
Appley Tower (G. Tonng, Esq.), on the road 

to Sea Yiew. 
Beachlands (Qenenl Sir J. Caldwell, O.CB.), 

at the Ibot of Upper Dover Street. 
Beldomie Towers (W. H. Anderson, Esq.), 

Spencer Road. 
Brookfield (Lord Bnrghley) on the Newport 

Road. 
Buckingham House, at the eommenoement of 

the Spencer Road. 
Backlands (Mrs. Alleyne Yard), Spencer 

Road. 
Corstorphlne Hill (Un. Llnd), Spencer Road. 
St Glare (Colonel Vernon Harconrt), on the 

road to Spring Vale. 
Fairy HUl (Dr. Olynn), on the road flrom Sea 

View to St Helena 
St John*s (Sir John Simeon, Bart), at the top 

of St John's Hill 
St John's Lodge (MiOor-Cteneral Sir O. 

Wymer), at the toot of St John's HllL 
Pondwell (H. Leacock, Esq.), near Fairy 

HUL 
Priory, The, (Mn Gladstone), ahont half a 

mile south-east of Nettlestone Green, on 

the shora 
Puckpool (— Wyatt, Esq.), below St Clare. 
Hyde House (Hiss Flayer), at the end of 

Spencer Road. 
Saxonbury Lodge (Hon. J. P, Ward), at the 

top of West Street 
Sea View (Le Marchant Thomas, Esq.), fiudng 

the sea. 
Springfield, at Spring Vale. 
Stonelands (W. Gilson, EsqO, north of Ryd& 
Stone Pitts {Captain Brigstock), on the Bin- 
stead Road. 
Thombury House ( ), In Spencer 

Road. 
Uplands (C. Payne, Esq.), above Spring Vale. 
Wellhxgton Lodge (Captain R. G. Duff), Pel- 
ham Field, Spencer Road. 
Wenman House (Sir John Lees, Bart), on the 

Strand. 
Westbrook (Pakenham Xahon, Esq.), on the 

road from St John's to Sea View. 



Westridge Oin, Young), 3 mfles ikom Byde, 
on a cross road leading to Sea View. 

Westfleld (Vice-Admfral Sir Aug. W. J. (3if- 
ford, Bart), Spencer Road. 

Wflmington (G. J. SuUivan, Esq.), near Sea 
View. 

Woodlands (T. Fowke, Esq.), on the road from 
St John's to Sea View. 

For interesting localities near Ryde, see ppi 
118-124. 

XZn. BAKDOWir. 

[15 miles fh>m Cowes, 10 mfles from New 
portk 6 miles fh>m Ryde, 6 mfles from 
Ventnor, 13 mUes from Blaekgang, 23 
mfles fh)m Alum Bay, and 18 mfles firom 
Brighstone.] 

For Church, see p. 17L 

Cliff ViUa cr. Webster, Esq.), ahOTB the Bay. 

Culver Lodge (T. Gibson, Esq.). 

Guadaloupe (Rev. R. Agassis). 

Royal Heath VUla (MiOor Smyth), on fhe main 
road. 

Shanklin Chine and Down, 8 mfles north; 
Brading, 3| mfles north, Yaverland, Bern' 
bridge Down, Whltediff Bay, Ac 

ZXin. BHALFLSST. 

[11 miles fh>m Cowes, 6 mfles from Newport, \ 
13 mfles trom Ryde, 16 miles from Vent- 
nor, 14 mfles from Sandown, 7j mfles 
firom Brighstone.] 

Church, Norman and early English; monu- 
mental dab, Ac, Ac. (p. 171). 

Nlngwood (Rev. Thomas Ckittle, H.A.). 

Hampstead HUl, 3 mfles north-west ; Warlands | 
(or WaUeran's), half a mfle south-west; 
Nlngwood, nearly two mfles west; New-' 
town, 3 mfles north-east; Calboume, 2| 
mfles south. 

I 
XZIY. SHAVKLIir. | 

[15 mfles from Cowes, 10 mfles flrom New^ 
port, 9 miles from Ryde, 8^ mfles tnm 
Ventnor, 3} miles from Sandown, 16 mUeS 
from Brighstone. | 

Church, eariy EngUsh (p. 172). 

Marine Vflla. l I 

Madehti Cottage. ^ 

Parsonage (Rev. G. Southouse, A.H.). 

Swiss Cottage ( ^Yonng, Esq.). 

Shanklin's Chine and Down ; Sandown Bay 
Luccombe Chine, Ij mfle; Americi 
woodR, 2 miles north-west 

XXY. 8H0BWBLL. 

[10 mfles from Ckiwes, 5 mfles fhmi Newpor 
13 mfles finom Ryde, 11 mfles ftom Veni 
nor, 10 mfles from Sandown, 3 mfles fi^i 
Brighstone.] 
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Church, early Engllah; monuinent, fresco, 

Ac dn 172). 
North Court (Sir H. P. Gordon, Bart), at the 

Newport entrance to the Tillage. 
Vicarage (Ber. T. Renwick, M.A.), behind the 

Church. 
.... Hiasea Woralejr. 
Atherfleld Point, 8 miles soath; Gatoombe, 3 

miles north-west; Woolyerton, manorhonse, 

three-quarters of a mile south-west ; West 

Court, manor house, half a mile west; 

Brighstone Dowib 

XXYI. ST. LAWBBVOB. 

[16 miles flnom Gowes, 11 miles flrom New* 
port, 14 miles from Byde, 2 miles from 
Yentnor, 8 miles from Sandown, 11 miles 
from Brighstone.] 

Church, Norman (p. 16d)i 

Marine Villa (Right Hon. Earl of Tarboroogh). 

Cottage (Hon. Mrs. Dudley Pelham). 

V^oolverton, mins of chapel (house?), half a 
mile south; the Underdiff to Blackgang; 
St Bonifoce Down; Ventnor and Luc- 
combe. 

XXyn. THOBLBT. 

[11 miles fl-om Cowes, 16 miles from Ryde, 
9 miles ftt>m Newport, 19^ miles from 
Ventnor, 18 miles from Sandown, 8 miles 
from Brighstone.] 

Church, Norman (p. 174). 

Thorley Parsonage (Rer. T. Hockley, A.M.) ; 
Yarmouth, about ll mile north-east; Af- 
ton Down, 4 miles south. 

XXVin. VBHTKOR. 

[15 miles fh>m Cowes, 10 miles from New- 
port, 12 miles from Ryde, 8^ miles ftt)m 
Shanklin, 13 miles firom Brighstone, 6 
miles fh>m Sandown, 2 miles firom Appul- 
duroombe, 6 miles from Blackgang; 28 
miles ftt>m Alum Bay, and 4} miles from 
Sandrock Hotel] 

^or churdies, see p. 174^ 

lelgraye House (Dr. G. A. Martin), in Bel- 
grave road. 

7ove Cottage (Sir Raymond Jarvis), near the 
Royal Hotel 

Sim Grore (J. Haskins, Esq.), abore the 
Chnrcli. 

lillside (Captain Newall), on the old Shutea 

'arsonage (Rer. J. Marland, M.A.), near the 
Church. 

I'elham House (Lady Cosway), UndercUlT. 

fteephill Castle (Mra Hambrough), beyond 

* the town. 

Ventnor Cottage Qin. Hadfleld), In the grova | 



St Bonifkce Down, St Lawrence, 2^ miles 
south-west ; the UnderdUr, Dunnose, 
Luccombe Chine, Bew, Week, and Wroxp 
all Downs. 

XZIZ. WHITWELIu 

[18 miles from Ryde, 9 miles fh>m Newport, 
14 miles flrom Cowes, 4 miles fipom Vent- 
nor.] 

C!hurch, Norman, and Early English (p. 
174). 

Down Ch>nrt (T. Hawkins, Esq.), at the fbot of 
the Down, lit mile west 

XXX. WOOTTOV. 

[4 miles flrom Cowes, 8^ miles from Newport, 

8 miles firom Ryde, 10 miles flrom Ventnor, 

9 miles flrom Sandown, 16^ miles firom 
Brigli8ton&] 

CHiurch, Norman and early English (p. 174). 

Fern Hill (& Saunders, Esq.), on the road 
to Arreton. 

Kite Hill (D. HoUingworth, Esq.), on the hill 
above the Creek. 

Old Rectory (F. White Popham, Esq.), on the 
Newport road. 

Arreton Church and Down, about 5^ miles 
south from Wootton Rectory; Firestone 
Ck>pse, 1^ mile south-east: Fish-house, 1 
mile north-east; Quarr Abbey, 2 miles 
north-east; Osborne, 8^ miles north-west 

XXZI. TARMOUTH. 

[12 miles flrom Cowes, lOi miles fh)m New- 
port, 17 miles from Ryde, 20i miles fh>m 
Ventnor, 19^ miles flrom Sandown, 9 miles 
flrom Brighstone.] 

Church, date Charles L; monument, Ac. 
(pp. 176). 

Parsonage (Rev. J. Blackburn, M.A.), in 
Bank Street 

For interesting localities in this neighbour- 
hood see p. 141-149. 

XXXn. TAYERLAND. 

[14} miles from Cowes^ 9} miles flrom New- 
port, 6} miles firom Ryde, 8 miles firom 
Ventnor, i miles flrom Sandown, 18 miles 
firom Brighstona] 

Church, Norman (p. 175). 

Taverland Rectory (Rev. R. Sherson, M.A.), 
near the Ch&rch. 

Taverland manor house, date James L, ad- 
Joining the church. 

Brading, 2 miles south-east; Sandown, 2 
miles north-east; Bembridge Down, half 
a mile north-east; Culver Clifh, 2^ miles 
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STATISTICAL VOTES. 

(nOX THS LAST TMXUMXBXTAXT SnUBHS.) 



Venels belonging to the port of Cowes in 1860^ 
188, with a tonnage of nearly 10,000 tona 
Coatoms levied in IBM, £4494. Vessels 
cleared inwards ttom foreign ports, 44; 
deared outwards, 65, Coasting Teasels, 
inwards, 1828 ; outwards, 507. 

Poor rates, amonnt of In 1858-9, £10,869, 
18s. Id.; county rates for the same year, 
£3826, 18a Bjd. ; police rates, £1674, 12a 1 d. 

Gross estimated rental of parishes -Arreton, 
£9917; Bin8tead,£l268; Bonchnrcb, £2531; 

. Brading, £14,758; Brighstone, £8945; 



Brook, £981; Calhourne, £3597; Garis- 
hrooke, £14,670; Gbale, £3683; Frt»b. 
water, £4448; Gatoombe,£2180; Godshill, 
£7876; Kingston, £1086; Mottlatone, £817; 
Kewchnrch, £53,081; Niton, £8867; North- 
wood, £17,411; St Helen's, £7834; S& 
Lawrence, £708; St. Nicholas, £1003; Shal. 
fleet, £4628; Shanklin, £1781; Shorwell, 
£4657; Thorley, £1446; Whippingham, 
£13,044; Whitwell, £2800; Wootton, £875; 
Yarmouth, £1745; Yaverland, £101L Total, 
£l85,5ia 



ArPENDIX. 



BOKAK NEWFOBT (Seep. U). 



We abridge from some interesting lectures by 
tlie Rev. Edward Kell, H.A. {Hampshire Inde- 
pendent, 1852), the following synopsis of the 
arguments advanced by those who maintain 
the Roman origin of Newpoit:— 

1. The reffuiariiy qf the plan on which the 
ancient town was built Four streets— Crocker 
Street, Holyrood Street, Corsham Street, and 
West Lane^form nearly a square, and are 
crossed by the intermediate streets at right 
angles. Probably it Was built before jld. 
137, as a coin of the Eniperor Hadrian's was 
found enclosed In a stone wall in a house in 
the Com Market 

2. Another point deserving of attention in 
the laying out of the town is, that it exactly 
fulfils the condition of the Roman towns in 
being placed near a position qf dtfence; also 
by a river side, and, where practicable, at the 
confluence of two streams, so that the popular 
tion might have a copious supply of water— 
the Medina 'flowing at the eaist, and the 
Lukely stream upon the north, exactly fnlfll- 
ing these latter conditiona It will also be 
observed that it has been conveniently situated 
in relation to the Roman station at Caris- 
brooke Castle, its main street, Castlehold, 
pointing directly to it; thus Ailfllling the 
former. 

8. Another proof is its name, which is 
deserving of paiticular attention, as being un- 
deniably Latin, and a term significant in that 
language of its locality In all ancient records 
it is referred to as Medina, from the Latin 
word medium, or tlie middle. Of the ten 
streets which make up the town, the names of 
seven are Latin. Thus, Pyle Street, from 
pylum a gate or port, and until the last seventy 
or eighty years Pyle Street was the way out, 
the gate or port, ftom Newport to Ryde, over 
the ford at the bottom of Pyle Street Lugley 
Sti-eefc Is fh>m lux, light, as in Lugnvallum 
(CarMe), and Lugum (Lowth). Crocker 
street reminds aa of Croeokma (the town of 



Brough in Nottinghamshire), and seems to be 
from crocus, yellow. Scarrots Lane may be 
derived from searrosua, rough. Castleliold is 
from casteUum, the castle. Corsham is Roman 
in its first syllable, cor, a heart The rivers 
Medina and Lukely are both Roman in name ; 
so is Pan Down, and Mount Joy may be a cor- 
ruption of Uons Jovis. 

4. Mr. Eeil adduces, in fiirther confirmation 
of his position, the Roman remains discovered 
at Newport, consisting principally of Greek 
and Roman coins of vailous dates, which it is 
not necessary to particularize, and which 
would probably have been more numerous 
bat for the desolating attacks to which the 
town was exposed in its earlier history. ** In 
the thirteenth year of Edward IIL, fbr in- 
stance, the population was greatly alarmed, 
and took extraordinary means of defence; 
and it is supposed that 4000 silver pennies 
lately found in Castlehold were deposited about 
this period. The attack from the French was 
repulsed by the brave Theobald Russell, with 
the loss of his own life and many of his men. 
Other plunderings took place in the reigns of 
Henry V. and Henry VIIL ; but the principal 
attack was made by the French in the second 
year of Richard IL, when, with the exception 
of Carisbrooke Castle, they seem to have 
roamed over and to have completely mastered 
the island, and violence and depredation of 
the most deplorable kind was committed. In 
the account given of this invasion by Sir 
Richard Worsley, he asserts that the French 
levied a contribution of 100 marks on the in- 
habitants, to prevent their houses from being 
burnt ; but from a document brought forward 
by Mr. Heam, it appears that the town was 
burnt, as well as Yarmouth and Newtown, by 
these marauders, and that in consequence the 
king's receiver of taxes could not collect them 
from the losses which were sustained ; and on 
the aAJndication of the matter before tb^ 
proper tribunal, it was excused from paymer 
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THE BOMAH VILLA AT CAEISBSOOKE C3eepi94). 



The remains of an extenslye Roman villa 
(figured in tliia volnme from sIcetclieB made on 
the spot hy Mr. J. J. Hardwick) were diaoorered 
in 1858 by tome workmen employed in mak- 
ing certain alterationa in the garden attached 
to Carisbrooke Ticarage. Its position is ad- 
mirable. A considerable hill sheltered it in 
the rear, while before it glimmered the waters 
of the Medina, fertilizing a fair, rich yalley, 
and beyond, on a lofty mound, rose the Roman 
towers of Carisbrooke. It evidently belonged 
to a person of distinction, from its sise and 
general arrangements. The tetoeUated pave- 
ment is very beantifol, and still retains much 
of its original brilliancy of colouring. Alto- 
gether, it must be regarded as a most interest- 
ing memorial of Roman supremacy in Britain. 

Ipstead of a minute elaboration of its ruins, 
which the tourist will best appreciate from a 
careful personal inspection, we propose to 
extract Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton's graphic 
description of the arrangements of a Roman 
villa trom the pages of the " Last Days of 
Pompeii," by way of affording the reader an 
insight into the "domestic economy" of the 
mighty conquerors of the world :— 

"Yon enter, then, usually by a small en- 
trance-passage (called vatUHdum) into a hall, 
sometimes with (but more frequently without) 
tlie ornament of columns ; around tiiree sides 
of this hall are doors communicating with 
several bed-chambers (among which is the 
porter's), the best of these being usually 
appropriated to country visitors. At the 
oxtiemity of the hall, on either side, to the 
right and left, if the house is large, there are 
two small recesses, rather than chambers, 
generally devoted to the ladies of the man. 
sion ; and in the centre of the tessellated 
pavement of the hall is invariably a square, 
shallow reservoir for rain-water (classicall^ 
termed impluvittm\ which was admitted by 
an aperture in the room above, the said 
aperture being covered at will by an awning: 
Near this impluvium, which had a peculiar 
sanctity in the eyes of the ancients, were 
sometimes placed Images of the household 
gods; while in some comer of the most 
ostentatious place was deposited a huge 
wooden chest, ornamented and strengthened 
by bands of bronze or iron, and secured by 
strong hooks upon a stone pedestal so firmly 
as to defy the attempts of any robber to detadi 
it from its position. It is supposed that tliis 
chest was the money-box, or coffer, of the 
master of the house, though, as no money has 



been found In any of the chests discovered at 
Pompeii, it Is probable that it was sometimes 
rather designed for ornament than nsei 

"In this hall (or atrium, to speak classic* 
aUy), the clients and visitors of infisrior rank 
were usnally received. In the houses of the 
more * respectable,' an otriensii, or slave pecu- 
liarly devoted to the service of the hall, was 
invariably retidned, and his rank among his 
feUow-slaves was high and important The 
reservoir in the centre must have been rather 
a dangerous ornament ; bnt the centre of a 
hall was like the grass-plot of a college, and 
interdicted to the passers to and fro, who 
found ample space in the margin. Right 
opposite the entrance, at the other end of the 
hall, was an apartment (Uiblinum), in which 
the pavement was usually adorned with rich 
mosaics, and the walls covered with elaborate 
paintings. Here were usnally kept the records 
of the family, or those of any public office that 
had been filled by the owner. On one side of 
this saloon, if we may so call it, was often a 
dining-room, or »icliniuin; on the other side, 
perhaps^ what we should now term a cabinet 
of gems, containing whatever curiosities were 
deemed most rare and costly ; and invariably 
a small passage for the slaves to cross to the 
ftarther parts of the house without passing the 
apartments thus mentioned. These rooms aU 
opened on a square or oblong colonnade, 
technically termed peristyle. If the house was 
small, its boundary ceased with this colon- 
nade; and in that case its cevtre, however 
diminutive, was ordinarily appropriated to 
the purpose of a garden, and adorned with 
vases of fiowers placed upon pedestals; whUe 
under the colonnade, to the right and left;, 
were doors, admitting to bed-rooms,* to a 
second triclinium^ or eating-room (for the 
ancients generally appropriated two rooms 
at least to that purpose, one for summer, and 
one for winter, or, perhaps, one for ordinary, 
the otlier for festive occasions), and, if the 
owner affected letters, a cabinet, dignified by 
the name of library— for a very small room 
was sufficient to contain the few rolls of 
papyrus which the ancients deemed a notable 
collection of book& 

At the end of the peristyle was generally 
the kitchen. Supposing the house was larger 
it did not end with the peristyle, and the 
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centre thftreof was not, in that case, a garden, 
but might he, perhaps, adorned with a fonn- 
taiiif or basin for fish ; and at its end, exactly 
opposite to the tablinnm, was generally another 
eating-room, on either side of which were 
bed-rooms, and perhaps a picture-saloon, or 
plnacotheca.* These apartments communi- 
cated again with a square and ohlong space, 
nsnally adorned on three rides with a colon- 
nade like the peristyle, and very much resem- 
bling the peristyle, only usually longer. This 
was the proper vkidarium, or garden, being 
commonly adorned with a fountidn or statues, 
and a profiision of gay flowers ; at its extreme 
end was the gardener's house ; on either side, 
beneath the colonnade, were sometimes, if the 
size of the family required it, additional rooma 
The apartments themselTes were ordinarily of 



small size; for in those dellghtftil climes they 
received any extraordinary number of visitors 
in the peristyle (or portico), the hall, or the 
garden ; and even their banquet-rooms, how- 
ever elaborately adorned and careflilly selected 
in point of aspect, were of diminutive propor- 
tions; for the intellectual ancients being fond 
of society, not of crowds, rarely feasted more 
than nine at a time, so that large dinner-rooms 
were not so necessary with them as witli us. 
But the suite of rooms seen at once from the 
entrance must have had a very imposing 
effect ; you beheld at once the hall, richly 
paved and painted ; the tablinnm, the grace- 
ftil peristyle, and (}I the house extended far- 
ther) the opposite banquet-room and the 
garden, which closed the view with some 
gusbing fount or marble statue.*' 



TEE UOiSGt STOKE, OB GSOMLECE, AT HOTTISTOBE (See p. 98). 



Mr. Wright's remarks upon these cromlechs, 
or British cemeteries, will interest the reader : 
—"A cromlech,*' he says, "is a rude chamber 
constructed of massive flat stones, three form- 
ing usually its three sides, the tovath being 
open, and a fourth flat stone serving for a 
roo£ There can be little doubt that monu- 
ments of this description belong to the ancient 
Britons, because they are certainly not more 
modem than the Roman period, while they 
are as certainly not Roman ; and they are 
found in great numbers in Ireland, where a 
Celtic population was established. Increased 
knowledge on these subjects has left no room 
for doubt that the cromlechs are nothing more 
than sepulchral chambers. The ashes of the 



• In the ttatdy pidaoef of Borne thie 
enenlly oommonioated with the etilum. 



dead — ^for in most of these interments we find 
that the bodies of the deceased had been buried 
—were collected into an urn of rude pottery, 
and placed, with a few other articles, within 
the chamber, and the whole was then covered 
with a mound. In opening many such 
mounds in different parts of the kingdom, the 
cromlech, with the sepulchral deposit within, 
have been found perfect; when the cromlech 
is now found exposed to view [as here, at 
Mottistone], without a mound, it has been 
robbed of its covering of earth by accident or 
design at some remote peiiod"— (TTandeHnjirs 
0/ an AnHquarv, p. 178). The reader will 
perceive that this description tallies exactly 
with that of the cromlech at Mottistone. The 
four stones are still extant, and their present 
positions may be accounted for by a variety of 
assnmption& 
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Adamg, Rer. WniUun, Memoir 

oi;i53. 

Aaama, History of Ide of 

Wight, qaoted, 14, 41. 
Affeton, Richard do, 96. 
Afton, derlYEtion, 101; manor 

hooBo at, 148 ; Down, Tiew 

fkxnn, 99. 
Alexandrian Pillar, 106L 
Alom Bay, 146; geological 

structure, sands, scenery, 

147. 
Alverstone MUl, 124. 
Appley, seat at, 122; Appley 

Tower, 122. 
Apse, 113. 
Appnldnrcomhe Park, 185; 

Priory, 188. 
Arreton, Village of, Down, his- 
tory, 88 ; Church, epitaphs, 

history, 150. 
Ashey Down, 117; tlew firom, 

117. 
Atherfleld Point, lOa 
Aubrey quoted, 87. ' 

Barber quoted, 145. 
Barnes, Romano 'British pot- 
tery at, 100. 
Barrows, or (wntiN, 10, 18, 14, 

81, 107. 
Barton, Ancient religious 

house at, 77. 
Bayeux, Odo, Bishop oi; In- 
trigues for the popedom, 
20; imprisoned by King 
William, 20. 
Beachlands, near Ryde, 122. 
Beacons in the Island, 27. 
Beauchamp, Duke of War- 
wick, 8L 
I Beaudiamp, House at, 188L 
f Bede quoted, 18. 
I BelgSB, Inyasion of, 10. 
. Bembridge, VUlage oA 119; 
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population, 119; Down, 

120; Church, 151. 
Ben Jonson quoted, 64. 
Berkeley, Sir William, 82. 
Binstead, Tillage, population, 

118; Bhistead House, 120; 

Church, history, epitaphs, 

151, 152. 
Blackgang Chine, lOa 
Bloodstone Well, 124 
Bonchurch, Population of^ 

181; description oi; 182; 

old church, history of; 162 ; 

new church, epitaphs, 

162. 
Boni&ce, St, 182; Bonifiice 

Down, 182. 
Bramble Chine, 147. 
Bray, Sir Reginald, 8a ' 

Briddlesford, Chapel at, 2& 
Brighstone, Village oi; 96, 97 ; 

Church, epitaphs, history, 

168. 
Brook, Village of, 99; Brook 

Ledge or Point, lOL 

Cadogan, William, Earl o^ 
his goremment, serylces, 
and death, 70. 

Calbonme, Tillage, population, 
description, 142; Church, 
history, epitaphs, 156. 

Carey, Sir George, his gOTem- 
ment, 89; death, 40. 

Carisbrooke, Derivatlon'of, 11. 

Carisbrooke Castle, enlarged. 
40; repairs, C9; history o{ 
92 ; description of, by Keats, 
91; tilt-yard, 91; chapels, 
92; keep, well, fta, 92; 
origin, 93; description oi; 
93 ; repairs, 93, 94. 

Carisbrooke, Village of; popu- 
lation, 90; Church, history, 
epitaphs, 166. 



Carisbrooke Priory, history 
and description, 90. 

Carlyle, quoted, 152. 

Catherine, St, Hill of; 103; 
lighthouse and chantry, 
104; the point and light* 
house, 188. 

Chale, Village oi; 100; bay 
and wreck of the Cbxrtndon, 
104; Church, history, epi- 
taphs, 158. 

Charles the First, escapes firom 
Hampton Court, 46; lands 
in the Isle of Wight, 47; 
plans for esoape defeated, 
49 ; mode of dally life, 60 ; 
first attempt at escape, 61 ; 
second attempt at escape, 
68; treaty at Newport, 56, 
67 ; remoTal firom the island, 
68, 69. 

Charles the Second, Tlslts Sir 
Robert Holmes, 69; lands at 
Puckaster Coto, 189. 

ChiUerton, 96. 

Chines, 101, 102, 103, 180. 

Churches and chapels. An* 
dent, particulars of. 28. 

Cicely, the Princess, Memoirs 
of, 88-35. 

Clare, Amida de, her death, 
24. 

Clarendon, Lord, quoted, 42, 
49, 51, 53, 56, 68. 

Clarendon, Wreck of the ship, 
104. 

dark, Shr James, quoted, 126, 
128. 

Cliff End, 147. 

Clifford, Sir Augustust Me- 
moir oi; 122. 

Coast routes:— Freshwater to 
Tannouth, 144 ; from Brigh- 
stone westward, 100; from 
Brighstone eastward, 10^ 
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from Eatt End to St Cathe- 
rine's Point, Iff 

Cobblt, Lient-CdL, 58. 

Cockbnrn, Lord, qaoted, 120, 
180, 13L 

Ck>llln8, MemoirB of a picture, 
quoted, 14& 

Ck>lUn8, the poet, quoted, 71. 

ColUna, Wmiam, the artist, 
129. 

Compton Bay, lOL 

Conirajr, Edwar^ Lord, his 
hononrs, 41 ; his death, 42. 

Oooke, Colonel, his narratire, 
ff7, 5a 

Cook's Castle, 186. 

Cowes, East, Castle, Chapel, 
Trinity House, population, 
75; sub-routes, 75; en- 
Tirons o^ 76; East Cowes 
Chapel, 174 

Cowes, West, hotels, popula- 
tion, 72; Harbour, Castle, 
Yacht Club, Dockyard, 78; 
churches, sab-routes, 74; 
environs of; 75; . Holy 
Trtoity Church, 102. 

Cowleace Chine, 159. 

Culpeper, Thomas^ Lord, his 
goyemmenti quarrels with 
the gentry, removal, 65. 

Culver aifr, 120. 

Cutts, John, Lord, his gallant 
services, popularity, 68; 
repairs Carisbrooke Castle, 
death, 69. 

Dsiryman's Daughter, Cot- 
tage of the, 8& 

D'AnnebanltattacksSeaView, 
87. 

D'Avenant, Sir William, im- 
prisoned at Cowes, 67. 

Danes, Invasions of, 14^ 16. 

Deadman's Lane, 88. 

Declaration from Isle of 
Wight quoted, 5& 

Defences of the Island, 88. 

Dendy quoted, 189L 

Derby House Committee^ 49. 

Domesday Book analysed, 16L 

Donasterre, Humphrey de, 
25. 

Downs— Afton, 99 ; Appnldnr- 
combe, 185; Ashey, 117; 
Bembridge, 119; Bowcombe, 
96; Boniface, 182; Brigh- 
stone, 96; Chessel, 141; 
Compton, 149; Mottistone, 
98; Needles, 145; New- 
Uurns, 107 ; Shanklin, 180. 



Dry den quoted, 68l' 
Dugdale quoted, 26, 29, 8(^ 

82,88,86. 
Dntdi, Defeat of the, 68L 

Earthworks, 99, 107, 184 
Edward L purchases the 

island, 25. 
Edinburgh BeHm quoted, 

112. 
Elixabeth, Princess, her in- 

flmcy, 59; early studies, 

60; her government, 60; 

placed under the Countess 

of Dorset, 61 ; poverty, 61 ; 

removal to St James's 

Palace, 61; interview with 

her fiftther, 61 ; lettersi 69 ; 

last visit to her &ther, 63 ; 

removal to Penshurst, 64; 

to Carisbrooke Castle, 65; 

her death, 65. 
Ellis's original letters quoted, 

62. 
Englefleld, Sir Harry, quoted, 

102, 108, 106, 180, 146, 147. 
Environs— West Cowes, 75; 

East Cowes, 76; Newport, 

88; Ryde,118; Brighstone, 

98; Yarmouth, 14L 
Eversley, Lord, 71. 

Fairlie, House at, 78. 

Fairy Hill, Seat oi; 112. 

Farringford, Seat of Alfred 
Tennyson, 148. 

Fern Hill, 89. 

Fielding quoted, IIL 

Firebrace, Narrative of Master 
Henry, 158. 

Fitton, Dr., quoted, 60. 

Fitz-Osbert William, his 
favour with King William, 
17; his honours, 17; ob- 
tains the Isle of Wight, 17 ; 
his death, 18 ; hla children, 
19. 

Fleming, SIrTboma^ Memoir 
of; 181. 

Florence of Worcester quoted, 
15. 

Fortibus, Isabella de, succeeds 
to the lordship of the island, 
24; resides at Carisbrooke, 
bestows a charter upon New- 
port, endows Quarr, sells the 
isUnd to Edward I., 24; 
death, 25. 

Forts, Construction oi; by 
Richard Worsley, 88; Sir 
Oeorge Carey, 4a 



Fossils, found at Brook, 102; 
Compton and Brighstone, 
102 ; Atherfleld, 103 ; White 
CUflT Bay, 120; Headon 
Hill, 147. 

French, Invasions of the, 28, 
80, 31, 85. 

Frolssart quoted, 29, 80. 

Fronde quoted, 85, 87, 88. 

Freshwater, Village of; 143; 
hotels, the Cabin, reddence 
of Morland, 143; Fresh- 
water Gate, arched rocks, 
ClliBs Church of, 159. 

Fuller quoted, 60, 66. 

Qfllllbuiy, earthworks and 

pits at 10, 106. 
Gatoombe, Village oi; popula- 
tion, 89; Church, history, 

epitaphs, 160. 
Genebella fortifies Caris- 
brooke, 98. 
Geological notes, 101-104, 

113, 120, 127, 128, 130, 

144,146. 
George's Down, St, 88. 
Glass, stained, Shalfleet 

Church, 17L 
Godshilt, Village oi; 134; Ap- 

puldurcombe Park, 135 ; 

Church, epitaphs, history, 

160. 
Godwin, Earl, in the Ide of 

Wight 15. 
Governors of the Island, 6S- 

7L 
Grose quoted, 75; epiteph 

upon Justice, 123. 
Gurnard Bay, 76. 
Gull. Picteviensis quoted, 17. 

Hall, his chronicles, quoted, 
88. 

Hammond, Dr., attends 
Charles L, 48. 

Hammond, CoL, government 
of the idandt 45 ; receives 
Charles 1, 46 ; taistructions 
ftx>m Parliament 47; his 
character, 48 ; treatment of 
the king,. 50; repairs to 
Windsor, 57. 

Harding, his chronicles, 
quoted, 84 

Harleian MSa quoted, 84, 85, 
38. 

Harold, King, in the Udand, 
15. 

Harris, E. of Malmesbnry, 71. 

Haseley, 89. 



Henry of HnntlngdOB quoted, 

18. 
Headoii Hill, 147. 
Helen's, St, Village of, 130 
Priory, 121, Church, epi- 
taphs, history, 168. 
Herbert, Sir Thomas, quoted, 

47, 50, 51, 68, 59. 
Hermit's Hole, The, 12a 
Hillier quoted, 18, 47, 52, 53, 
i 56, 91. 

I Holmes, Sir Robert, his ser- 

▼ices, honours, death, 68, 

69 ; his monument, 176. 

I Holmes, Lord, gorernment, 

and death, 70; his "Par- 

j lour »♦ and " Kitchen," 144. 

! Holmes, Hon. A^ Court, E. of 

Heytesbury, 148. 

Booke, Dr. Robert, Memoir of; 

177. 
Hopson, Admiral, Memoir of 
I 177. 
Horsey, Sir Edward, Memoir 

of; 89 ; monument, 167. 
House of Industry ibunded, 
70. 

Ictis, the ancient ninue of the 
Wight, 10. 

Invasions of the French, 28, 
30, 31, 85. to 88. 

Island, Militia of, 44. 

Island, Governors of the, 68. 

Island, Lords of the, 17-25. 

Island, Wardens of the, 26-85. 

Island, Geology of the, 101- 
104, 118, 120, 127, 128, 180, 
144, 146. 

Island, Antiquities of the, 10, 
74, 76, 77, 81, 82, 86, 86, 89- 
92, 94, 96, 98, 100, 104, 106, 
113, 115, 117, 118, 120, 188, 
134, 141, 148, itjHMim. 

James, Mr. Richard, Memoir 

of, 17a 
James, Dr. Thomas, Memoir 

of; 179. 
James L, King, visits the 

island, 41. 
Jeffrey, Lord, quoted, 126L 
John, King, Tradition relatiTO 

to, 78. 
Journal, British Arch. As80ci< 
' atlon, 48, 65, 67, 77. 
Journals, House of Commons, 

quoted, 46, 47-49, 66. 

Keats quoted, 28, 91, 129; 
residence at Shanklin, 186. 



INDEZ. 

EeU, Rev. Edmund, quoted, 

40. 
Ken, Bishop, 97. 
King's Key, 78. 
Kingston, Village of; 100; 

Church, epitaphs, history, 

168. 
Kite Hffl, 112. 
Knight, quoted, loa 
Knighton House, 117; Ifltgend, 

117, iia 

Knights made by James L, 

4L 
Kyme, John, 84. 

Ladder Chine, 103. 
Lansdowne MSS. quoted, 23, 

48. 
Legends, 118, 116-118, 183. 
Lefevre, Viscount Eyersley, 

71. 
Lemerston, 97. 
Ungard quoted, 49. 
Lide, Dame Alice, 116{ Sir 

John, 116. 
Longstone, The, 10, 98. 
Lot's Wife, The Needles Rock, 

146. 
Lawrence, Si, Village of; 188, 

187, 188; Church, history, 

epitaphs, 168. 
Lnccombe, 127, 180l 

Malmesbury, William oi; 

quoted, 17, 18. 
Mantell, Dr., quoted, 101-104, 

118, 128, 144, 146. 
Manuscripts, British Museum, 

hitherto unpublished, 49, 

48, 154-156. 
Marochetti, Baron, Monument 

by, 168. 
Marryatt, Captain, quoted, 

110. 
Martin, Dr., quoted, 188w 
Marvel, near Newport, 86. 
Meda, the Roman Newport, 11, 
Mercurius Psittacus, quoted. 

54; M. Bellicus, 64^ 66; M. 

Pragmaticus, 65. 
Meredith, Owen, quoted, 136. 
Michael's, Si, Mount, 10. 
Mills in the Isle of Wight, 

17. 
Military arrangements of the 

Island, <emp. Plantagenet 

kings, 26. 
MIrables, 18& 
Monk's Meads, 118. 
Monk's Bay, 138. 
Monstrelet quoted, 180. 
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Montacnte, Earl of Salisbury, 

services, honours, death, 

29. 
Montague, Duke o^ 70L 
Moody quoted, 146. 
Morland, George, residence at 

Freshwater, 148. 
Mottistone, VilUige of; 98; 

Longstone, 98 ; Church, 

history, monuments, 164 
Moule quoted, 86. 
Mount Joy, 86. 
Mudie, quoted, 86. 
Mural paintings at Bonchurch, 

153; ShorweU, 172. 
Murray quoted, 93. 
Museums, Isle of Wight, at 

Newport, catalogue of; 81, 

82; atRyde,109. 

Neale quoted, 106. 

Needles, Lighthouse at the^ 
146; description of the, 
146. 

Newbams, Earthworks at, 10, 
106. 

Newchnrch, Village oi; 116; 
Church, epitaphs, extent, 
164 

Newport, Treaty of, 55 ; town, 
79; municipality, public 
buildings, 80 ; Free Gram- 
mar School, Museum, 81 ; 
Library, 82; its history, 84; 
honours, charities, alms- 
houses, 84; religious edi- 
fices, extinct ecclesiastical 
fbundations, 86; the old 
town, 86 ; sub-routes, 67. 

Newtown, Village of; 143; 
Church, Ac, 143. 

Ningwood, 143. 

Ninham, 124. 

Niton, ViUage of; 188, 134; 
Church, epitaphs, 169. 

Norris Castle, 79. 

Northwood, Village of; 76; 
Church, history, epitaphs, 
169. 

Northwood Park, 79. 

Northcourt, Seat of, 106. 

Norton Lodge, 148. 

Nuttwell, 132. 

Oglander, Sir John, quoted, 

41, 42, 72, 119, 186. 
Oglander, memoir of the 

flunUy, 123. 
Old Park, 188. 
Orde, W., Hon. Thomas Pow- 

lett, 7L 
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Osborne, 77. 

Osborne, Richard, hisienriees 

to King Charles, 51-53. 
Ondart, his Diary, quoted, 55, 

56. 

Fadmore House, 7& 

Paris, Matthew, quoted, 19, 

23, 34. 
Parkhnrst Barracks, Prison, 

64 ; House of Industry, 95. 
Parliament, Members of, New- 
port, Kewtown, and Tar- 

rooutli, 40. 
Parliamentary Reports 

quoted, 73. 
Paxton, Sir Joseph,quoted,ld7. 
Peel, Edmund, quoted, 85, 91. 
Pembroke, Earl of; 73. 
Pennant quoted, 103, 120. 
Petrified forest at Brook, 101. 
Powlett, Duke of Bolton, 7a 
Pier, Ryde, 108. 
Pittls, Dr. Thomas, Memoir of^ 

176w 
Planch^ quoted, 25. 
Plantagenet, Richard, Duke 

of York, Memoir oi; 3L 
Priory, The, near St. Helen's, 

123. 
Puckpool, House at, 123. 
Pnckaster Cove, 10, 134w 
Pulpit Rock, 132. 

Quarr, founded by Baldwin 
de Redvers, 21 ; its history, 
wealth, possessions, abbots, 
monuments, 114; human 
remains, 115 ; legendary 
associations, 115. 

Quarr House, 122. 

Queen's Bower, Tradition re- 
lating to, 118, 123. 

Radcliffe, Mra, quoted, 127. 

Redvers, Richard de, I., his 
honours, life, death, 21. 

Redvers, Richard de, IT., 
MemoU* of, 21, 22; Redvers, 
Baldwin de, 21; Baldwin 
de, XL, 22 ; Richard de. III. 
28; Baldwin de. III., 2S(| 
Baldwin de, IV., 24; Bald- 
win de, v., 24. 

ReliquiaB Sacrse quoted, 64. 

Richmond, Legh, quoted, 88, 
117, 170. 

Roberts, Miss, quoted, 35. 

Rolfe, M£0or, Trial of, 55. 

Romano - British pottery at 
Barnes, 100. 



Rowborongh, Geltie settle- 
ment at, 10. 

Rush, Mr., quoted, 146. 

Rushworth quoted, 57, 64. 

Russell, Sir Theobald, slain, 28. 

Ryde, its population, income, 
and expenditure, 107 ; pub- 
lic buildings, Pier, Esplan- 
ade, 108 ; Town Hall, Yacht 
Club, Yictoria Arcade, 
Museum, Infirmary, Water- 
works, 109; Theabre, places 
of worship, history, 110; 
sub-routes, 111; environs, 
113. 

Ryde House, 123. 

Saxon Chronicle quoted, 10, 
13, 15. 

Saxon antiquities, 14, 8L 

Sandown, Village, Port,schools, 
Bay, 128, 129; Clmrch, 171. 

Scales, Anthony, Lord, Me- 
moir of; 32. 

Sandrock Hotel, spring, 138. 

Sconce Potot, 147. 

Scratchell's Bay, 145, 146. 

Sea View, 121. 

Shakspeu'e quoted, 80. 

Shak4>eare rock, 132. 

Shalfleet, Village o( popula- 
tion, history, 14J, 142; 
Church, monuments, 17L 

Shalcombe. 141. 

Shanklin, Village of, popula- 
tion, chine, 139, 130; 
Church, 172. 

Shelley, quoted, 111. 

Shorwell, Village of; .99; 
Churdi, epitaphs, history, 
171, . 

Shute, Local meaning of, 137. 

Simeon, Sir John, A^emoir of; 
148. 

Slatwood's, birtbplw^e of Dr. 
Arnold, 79. 

Southampton, Earl of. Memoir 
of, 40, 41. 

Speed quoted, 11, 30, 2L 

Spring Vale, 121. 

Standen, East, 35, 8& 

Stanley quoted, 79. 

Stanley, &ight Hon. Hans, 
Memoir of, 70. 

Steep Hill, 137. 

Sterling, John, Death of, 132. 

Stlckworth, 89. 

Stonepits, 112. 

Street, local meaning of; 11. 

Strickland, Miss Agnes, 
quoted, 59, 66. 



St dare, 138. 
St John's, 128. 
Suetonius, quoted, IL 
Sun Comer, 145 
Swabistone, 148. 
Sydenham, Colonel^ Memoit 
of; 59. 

Tailor, "the water poet," 
quoted, 4& 

Tennyson quoted, 105; resi- 
dence of; 148. 

Thomson quoted, 83. 

Thorley, ViUage oi; 141; 
Church, history, 174. 

Thome, quoted, 75, 76, 86, 96, 
101, 105, Ac 

Totland's Bay, 147. 

Tostig, brother of King Har- 
old, 16. 

Tyrill, Sir Hugh, repulses the 
French, 28. 

Undercliff, the. Description o^ 
by Rev. James White, 126; 
by Lord Jeffrey, 126; by 
Mrs. Radcliffe, 127; by 
Knight, 127; temperature, 
oi; 128; described by Sir 
James Clark, 128; from 
east end to St Catherine's 
Point, 137-139. 

Ventnor, Description of, 124 
Knight, Sir James Clark, 
and Wyndham, quoted, 124, 
125; population. Esplanade, 
hotels, 125; churches, 174. 

Vernon, William de. Memoir 
0^ 23; residence at Carls- 
brooke, foundation of Quarr 
Abbey, death o^ 23. 

Vitalis, Ordericus, quoted, 19. 

Waitscourt, 106w 

Wal^ round Ryde quoted, 
118. 

Waller quoted, 67, 143. 

Wallop, John, Lord, 70L 

Warwick, Earl oi; Imprison, 
ment of, 2ft 

Warwick, Duke of, made king 
of the island, 3L 

Watches and wards appointed, 
44. 

Webb, Qeneral Richmond, ' 
Memoh: o^ 70. 

Westcourt, 106. | 

Westfleld, seat of Sir Aug. 
Cliflford, 121, 122. 

Weston, Lord, Memoir o^ 42. 

Westover, seat of Earl of Hey- 
tesbury, 48. 



White, Rer. James, qnoted, 
11; residence of; 183. 

Whitelocke quoted, 63. 

WeUs, Kanwel], 133; St 
Bonififtce, 183; St Law- 
rence, 18& 

Whlppingham,VUlaf;e of; deri- 
vation, population, 76; 
Church, epitaphs, 174 

Whitwell, Village ot, 188; 
I Church of, 174. 

Wight, Meaning of the word, 9. 

Wilberforce, Anecdotes of 
97. 

Woodville, Sir £dward. Death 
o4 8& 



IKDEX. 

WooWerton, Seat o^l06; rains 

ofchapelat,lS8. 
Worcester, Florence of;qaoted, 

10, 15. 
Worsley, Sir James, Memoir 

of, 86 ; Richard, memoir of; 

85, 89; annals of the family 

of; 135, 136. 
Wootton, Village of; 116; 

church of; 174 
Wyndham quoted, 88, 89, 

108, 135, 185. 
Wilkes, John, Anecdotesof,139. 

Tarmouth, first charter, 31; 
town of, population, his- 
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tory, 189; Fort, Church, 
Town Hall, 146; sub- 
routes, 140 ; environs, 141 ; 
Church, monuments, epi- 
taphs, 175. 

Tarerland, Village of, popnla- 
tion, description, 120, 
Church, 175. 

Tork, Duke of; escapes to 
Holland, 62. 

Tork, Edmund, Duke of, dain 
atAgincourt, 80. 

Tork, Richard, Duke o^ Lord 
of the island, 31. 

Toung, George, Esq., Picture 
gallery of; 123. 
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